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CHAPTER  I. 


It  may  be  made  a  question  of  very  great  doubt, 
whether  the  faculty  —  and  it  is  indisputably  a 
faculty  of  the  mind  in  its  first  freshness  —  the 
faculty  of  wondering  at  any  thing  extraordinary 
or  out  of  the  common  course  of  our  knowledge,  is 
or  is  not  productive  of  advantage  as  well  as  plea- 
sure to  us.      But  there  can  be  no  question  what- 
^  soever  that  very  great  advantages  are  attached 
V?   to   the  power  of  conceal  in  o-  our  wonder.     No- 
o   thing,  mdeed,  should  surprise  us  in  life,  for  we 
j^    are  surrounded  by  daily  miracles;  nothing  should 
—   surprise,  because  the  combination  of  means  in 
L-r   the  hand  of  Almighty  Power  must  be  infinite; 
^   and  to  permit  our  wonder  to  appear  at  any  thing, 

VOL.  III.  J3 
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is  but  to  confess  ourselves  inexperienced,  or 
unobserving,  or  thoughtless ;  and  yet  with  all 
that,  it  is  a  very  pleasant  sensation. 

Wilton  Brown,  from  his  commerce  with  the 
world,  and  especially  from  the  somewhat  hard 
lessons  which  he  had  received  in  the  house  of 
the  Earl  of  Byerdale,  had  been  taught,  in  com- 
municating with  persons  unknown  and  indif- 
ferent to  him,  to  put  a  strong  restraint  upon  the 
expression  of  his  feelings.  On  the  present  oc- 
casion, not  having  the  slightest  knowledge  or 
conception  of  Captain  Churchill's  character,  he 
walked  on  beside  him,  as  their  way  seemed  to 
lie  together,  without  the  slightest  inquiry  or 
expression  of  surprise  in  regard  to  what  had 
taken  place;  and  Captain  Churchill  was  almost 
inclined  to  believe  that  his  young  companion 
was  dull,  apathetic,  and  insensible,  although  he 
had  good  reason  to  know  the  contrary.  Tiie 
silence,  however,  did  somewhat  annoy  him;  for 
he  was  not  without  a  certain  share  of  good-hu- 
moured vanity  ;  and  he  thought,  and  thought 
justly,  that  he  had  acted  his  part  to  admiration. 
He  resolved,  therefore,  to  say  nothing  upon  the 


subject  either,  as  far  as  he  could  avoid  it;  and 
thus,  strange  to  say,  after  the  extraordinary 
scene  which  had  taken  place,  the  two  people 
who  had  borne  a  part  therein  had  got  as  far  as 
the  door  of  Captain  Churchill's  house  in  Duke 
Street  without  interchanging  a  word  upon  the 
subject.  There,  however,  Wilton  was  about  to 
take  his  leave ;  but  Churchill  stopped  him, 
sa^dng,  — 

'•  Do  me  the  favour  of  coming  in  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  Mr.  Brown.  I  have  something 
which  I  wish  to  give  you." 

Wilton  followed  him  up  stairs,  with  merely 
some  reply  in  the  common  course  of  civility; 
and  Churchill,  opening  a  cabinet  in  the  drawing- 
room,  took  out  a  handsome  diamond  ring,  say- 
ing, "  I  have  received  a  commission  this  morn- 
ing from  a  near  relation  of  mine,  who  considers 
that  he  owes  his  life  to  you,  to  beg  your  accept- 
ance of  this  little  token,  to  remember  him  by 
when  you  look  upon  it.  He  sent  it  to  me  by  a 
messenger  at  the  moment  that  he  was  embark- 
ing for  France,  together  with  a  letter  of  in- 
structions as  to  how  he  wished  me  to  act  in  case 
B  2 
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of  there  being  any  question  regarding  the  trans- 
actions of  last  night." 

"  I  saw/'  replied  Wilton,  "  that  you  must 
have  got  information  some  way ;  but  in  what- 
ever way  you  did  get  that  •  information,  you 
certainly  played  your  part  as  admirably  as  it  was 
possible  to  conceive.  I  fear  I  did  not  play 
mine  quite  so  well,  for  I  was  taken  by  surprise." 

"  Oh,  quite  well  enough,  quite  well  enough," 
replied  Captain  Churchill.  "  To  say  the  truth, 
my  task  was  somewhat  of  a  delicate  one,  for  in 
these  days  one  might  easily  involve  one's  self  in 
imputations  difficult  to  be  got  rid  of  again.  My 
family  have  chosen  our  parts  so  strongly  and  de- 
cidedly, that  my  young  relation  did  not  venture 
to  see  me  when  he  was  in  London ;  not,  indeed, 
from  any  fear  of  my  betraying  him,  for  that,  of 
course,  was  out  of  the  question,  but  rather  from 
the  apprehension  of  committing  me.  He  trusted 
me  with  this  other  matter,  however,  probably 
not  knowing,  first,  that  I  was  ill  and  had  been  in 
bed  all  yesterday,  and,  next,  that  this  diabolical 
plot  for  assassinating  the  King  and  admitting 
the  enemy  into  the  heart  of  the  land  has  been 
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discovered.  The  letter  came  about  an  hour 
after  Lord  Byerdale's,  and  just  in  time  to  save 
me  from  denying  that  I  was  out  of  my  own 
house  all  yesterday.  —  But  you  do  not  take  the 
ring,  Mr.  Brown  :  pray  accept  it  as  a  mere  token 
of  gratitude  and  esteem  on  the  part  of  the 
Duke.  His  esteem,  I  can  assure  you,  is  worth 
having." 

"  I  doubt  it  not  in  the  least,  my  dear  sir,"' 
replied  Wilton ;  "  but  yet  I  must  beg  to  decline 
his  gift :  in  the  first  place,  because  I  am  en- 
titled to  no  gratitude,  and  in  the  next,  because 
the  Duke  must  be  considered  as  an  enemy  of 
the  government  I  serve.  He  certainly  saved 
my  life ;  for  I  do  not  suppose  the  man  who 
was  in  the  act  of  firing  at  me  would  have 
missed  his  mark,  if  his  hand  had  not  been 
knocked  up.  After  that  I  could  not,  of  course, 
suffer  the  Duke  to  be  arrested  by  my  side,  if  I 
could  help  it,  and  therefore  I  did  what  I  could 
to  assist  him,  but  that  was  little." 

Churchill  endeavoured  by  various  arguments 
to  persuade  his  young  companion  to  receive  the 
ring:  but   Wilton  would   not  suffer   himself  to 
B  3 
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be  moved  upon  the  subject;  and  had,  at  all 
events,  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  Churchill 
himself  acknowledge,  as  he  was  taking  his  leave, 
"  Well,  after  all,  I  believe  you  are  right." 

Their  conference  was  not  very  long ;  for  it 
may  be  easily  imagined  that  one  of  the  party, 
at  least,  was  anxious  to  proceed  on  his  way  in 
another  direction ;  and  leaving  Captain  Churchill 
as  soon  as  he  decently  could,  Wilton  returned 
.to  his  house,  changed  his  dress,  and  entered 
one  of  those  vehicles  called  hackney  coaches, 
which  in  the  days  of  King  William  III.  were  as 
rumbling  and  crazy,  and  even  more  slow  than 
at  present. 

Before  he  reached  Beaufort  House,  Wilton's 
patience  was  well  nigh  exhausted ;  but  if  we 
may  tell  the  truth,  there  was  one  as  impatient 
as  himself.  When  they  had  arrived  that 
morning  at  Beaufort  House,  Laura's  thoughts 
had  been  divided.  Her  anxiety  to  see  her 
father,  to  tell  him  she  was  safe,  to  give  joy  to 
the  heart  of  one  she  loved  with  the  fullest 
feelings  of  filial  aflPection,  had  a  strong  share  in 
all  her  sensations;  but  that  was  over,  and  her. 
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mind  turned  to  Wilton  again.  In  telling  her 
father  all  that  had  occurred,  in  recounting  every 
thing  that  Wilton  had  done,  in  hearing  from 
the  Duke  himself  all  her  lover's  exertions  and 
anxiety  till  he  obtained  some  clue  to  the  place 
where  she  was  detained,  vivid  images  were  con- 
tinually brought  up  before  her  mind  of  things 
that  were  most  sweet  to  contemplate.  When  she 
retired  to  her  own  chamber,  although  she  strove, 
at  her  father's  request,  to  obtain  sleep,  tho3e 
sweet  but  agitating  images  followed  her  still,  and 
every  word,  and  tone,  and  look  of  him  she  loved 
returned  to  her  memory,  and  banished  slumber 
altogether  from  her  pillow. 

On  whatever  part  of  his  conduct  memory 
rested,  to  the  eyes  of  affection  it  seemed  all  that 
could  be  desired.  If  she  thought  of  him  stand- 
ing boldly  in  the  presence  of  superior  numbers, 
calm,  cool,  unintimidated,  decided ;  or  if  she  re- 
called his  conduct  to  the  Duke  of  Berwick, 
generously  risking  all  rather  than  not  repay  that 
nobleman's  gallant  interposition  in  his  favour 
by  similar  efforts  in  his  behalf;  or  if  she  recol- 
lected his  behaviour  to  herself,  when  alone 
B  4 
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under  his  care  and  guidance,  the  tenderness,  the 
gentleness,  the  dehcate  forbearance,  the  con- 
sideration for  all  her  feelings  and  for  every 
difficult  point  of  her  situation  which  he  had  dis- 
played —  each  part  of  his  behaviour  seemed  to 
her  partial  eyes  all  that  she  could  have  dreamed 
of  excellent  and  good,  and  each  part  stood  out 
in  bright  apposition  with  the  other ;  the  gentle 
kindness  contrasting  strongly  with  the  firm  and 
courageous  determination;  the  generous  and  un- 
hesitating protection  of  an  upright  and  gallant 
enemy,  seeming  but  the  more  bright  from  his 
calm  and  prudent  bearing  towards  a  body  of 
low-minded  and  ill-designing  traitors. 

Thus  during  the  time  that  she  remained 
alone,  her  thoughts  were  all  of  him,  and  those 
thoughts  were  all  sweet.  Gratitude,  it  is  true, 
might  derive  a  great  portion  of  its  brightness 
from  love  :  but  Laura  fancied  that  she  had  not 
said  half  enough  in  return  for  all  that  he  had 
done  in  her  behalf;  she  fancied  that  she  had 
scarcely  spoken  her  thanks  sufficiently  warmly, 
and  she  longed  to  see  him  again,  to  talk  over 
all  that  had  taken  place,  to  assure  him  of  her 


deep,  deep  gratitude,  and,  perhaps  —  though 
she  did  not  acknowledge  that  purpose  to  her 
own  heart — to  assure  him  also  still  more  fully  of 
her  unchanging  affection.  Laura  had  never  felt, 
even  in  the  least  degree,  what  love  is  before. 
She  was  not  one  of  the  many  who  trifle  away 
their  heart's  brightest  affections  piece  by  piece. 
She  had  given  her  love  all  at  once,  and  the 
sensation  was  the  more  overpowering. 

At  length,  then,  as  the  hour  approached  when 
she  supposed  he  might  be  likely  to  return,  she 
rose  and  dressed  herself,  and  perhaps  that  day 
she  thought  more  of  her  beauty  than  she  had 
ever  done  before  in  life ;  but  it  was  not  with 
any  vain  pleasure  ;  for  she  thought  of  it  only 
inasmuch  as  it  might  please  another  whom  she 
loved.  We  can  all  surely  remember,  how,  when 
in  the  days  of  our  childhood  we  have  had  some 
present  to  give  to  a  dear  friend,  we  have  looked 
at  it,  and  considered  it,  and  fancied  it  even 
more  valuable  and  delightful  than  it  really  was, 
with  the  bright  hope  of  its  appearing  so  to  the 
person  for  whom  it  was  destined.  Thus  with 
her   toilet,   Laura  let  her   maid  take  as  much 
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pains  as  she  would ;  and  when  she  saw  in  the 
glass  as  lovely  a  face  and  form  as  that  instru- 
ment of  vanity  ever  reflected,  and  could  not 
help  acknowledging  that  it  was  so,  she  smiled 
with  a  pleasure  that  she  had  never  felt  before, 
to  think  that  beauty  also  was  a  part  of  the 
dowry  of  bright  things  which  she  was  to  bring 
to  him  she  loved. 

Though  the  maid  was  somewhat  longer  with 
her  mistress's  toilet  than  usual,  delaying  it  for  a 
little,  perhaps,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  far- 
ther information  than  Lady  Laura  was  inclined 
to  give  her,  upon  all  the  events  of  the  two  or 
three  days  preceding,  yet  Laura  was  down  in 
the  saloon  some  time  before  the  dinner-hour, 
and  she  looked  not  a  little  anxiously  for  the 
coming  of  Wilton.  She  was  not  inclined  to 
chide  him  for  delay,  for  she  knew  that  it  would 
be  no  fault  of  his  if  he  were  not  there  early. 
The  Diike  not  knowing  that  she  had  risen  had 
gone  out ;  but  he,  too,  had  left  her  heart  happy 
in  the  morning  when  they  parted,  by  answering 
her,  when  she  told  him  of  the  invitation  she  had 
given,  with  such  encomiums  of  her   deliverer, 
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of  his  manner,  of  his  character,  of  his  person, 
and  of  his  mind,  that  Laura  was  almost  tempted 
into  hopes  more  bright  than  the  reality. 

Notwithstanding  all  delays  Wilton  did  at 
length  arrive,  and  that,  too,  before  the  Duke 
returned,  so  that  Laura  had  time  to  tell  him 
how  happy  her  father's  praises  of  him  had  made 
her,  and  to  insinuate  hopes,  though  she  did  not 
venture  absolutely  to  express  them.  Her  words, 
and  lier  manner,  and  her  look,  in  consequence 
of  all  that  had  been  passing  in  her  mind  during 
the  morning,  were  more  warm,  more  tender 
than  they  had  even  been  before  ;  and  v/ho  could 
blame  Wilton,  or  say  that  he  presumed,  if  he, 
too,  gave  way  somewhat  more  to  the  warm  and 
passionate  love  of  his  own  heart,  than  he  had 
dared  to  venture  during  their  preceding  inter- 
course ? 

Laura  did  not  blame  him.  She  blushed, 
indeed,  as  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  though 
he  was  the  man  whom  she  loved  best  on  earth  ; 
but  yet,  though  she  blushed,  she  felt  no  wrong: 
she  felt,  on  the  contrary,  the  same  pure  and  en- 
dearing affection  towards  him   that  he  felt  for 
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her,  and  knew  that  gentle  pressure  to  be  but 
an  expression,  on  his  part,  of  the  same  high, 
holy,  and  noble  love  with  which  she  could  have 
clung  to  his  bosom  in  any  moment  of  danger, 
difficulty,  or  distress. 

At  length  the  Duke  made  his  appearance ; 
and  eagerly  grasped  Wilton's  hand  in  both  his 
own,  thanking  him  a  thousand  and  a  thousand 
times  for  restoring  to  him  his  beloved  child, 
and  telling  him  that  no  words  or  deeds  could 
ever  express  his  gratitude.  Indeed,  so  much 
more  eager,  so  much  more  demonstrative  was 
his  whole  demeanour,  than  that  of  his  daughter, 
that  he  blamed  Laura  for  coldness  in  expressing 
what  she  felt  only  too  warmly  for  words ;  and 
until  dinner  was  announced,  he  continued  talk- 
ing over  all  that  had  occurred,  and  inquiring 
again  and  again  into  each  particular. 

As  they  went  in  to  the  dining-room,  how- 
ever, he  made  a  sign  to  his  daughter,  whom  he 
had  cautioned  before,  and  whispered  to  Wilton, 
*'  Of  course,  we  must  not  talk  of  these  things 
before  the  servants." 

All  that  had  passed  placed  Wilton  now  in  a 
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far  different  situation  with  the  Duke  and  his 
daughter  from  that  in  which  he  had  ever  stood 
before.  His  mind  was  perfectly  at  ease  with 
them,  and  the  relief  had  its  natural  effect  on 
his  conversation  :  all  the  treasures  of  his  mind, 
all  the  high  feelings  of  his  heart,  he  knew  might 
be  displayed  fearlessly.  He  did  not,  indeed, 
seek  to  bring  those  treasured  feelings  forward ; 
he  did  not  strive  to  shine,  as  it  is  called,  for 
that  striving  must  in  itself  always  give  a  want 
of  ease.  But  poor,  indeed,  must  be  the  mind, 
dull  and  slow  the  imagination,  which,  out  of 
the  ordinary  things  of  life  —  ay  !  even  out  of 
the  every-day  conversation  of  beings  inferior  to 
itself — does  not  naturally  and  easily  derive  im- 
mense, unfathomable  currents  of  thought,  com- 
binations of  fancy,  of  feeling,  and  of  reflection, 
which  only  want  the  license  of  the  will  to  flow  on 
and  sparkle  as  they  go.  It  is,  that  the  Will  re- 
fuses that  license  when  we  are  with  those  that 
we  despise  or  dislike  :  it  is,  that  we  voluntarily 
shut  the  flood-gates,  and  will  not  allow  the 
streams  to  I'ush  forth.  But  with  Wilton  it  was 
very,  very  different  now  :  he  was  in  the  presence 
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of  one  whose  eye  was  sunshine  to  him,  whose 
mind  was  of  an  equal  tone  with  his  own  ;  and 
there  was  besides  in  his  bosom  that  strong  pas- 
sion in  its  strongest  form  which  gives  to  every 
thing  it  mingles  with,  its  own  depth,  and  in- 
tensity, and  power  —  which,  like  a  mountain 
torrent,  suddenly  poured  into  the  bed  of  some 
summer  rivulet,  changes  it  at  once  in  force,  in 
speed,  in  depth  —  that  passion  which  has  made 
dumb  men  eloquent,  and  cowards  brave. 

Thus,  though  the  conversation  began  with 
ordinary  subjects,  touched  but  upon  matters  of 
taste  and  amusement,  and  approached  deeper 
feelings  only  as  a  deviation  from  its  regular 
course,  yet,  at  every  turn  it  took,  Wilton's  mind 
displayed  its  richness  and  its  power ;  till  the 
Duke,  who  had  considerable  taste  and  natural 
feeling,  as  well  as  high  cultivation  of  mind, 
looked  with  surprise  and  admiration  towards  his 
daughter ;  and  every  now  and  then  Laura  her- 
self, almost  breathless  with  mingled  feelings  of 
pleasure,  pride,  and  affection,  turned  her  eyes 
upon  her  father,  and  marked  his  sensations  with 
a  happy  smile. 
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And  yet  it  was  all  so  natural,  so  easy,  so 
unaffected,  that  one  felt  there  was  neither 
effort  nor  presumption.  There  was  nothing  of 
what  the  vulgar  mass  of  common  society  call 
eloquence  about  it ;  but  there  was  the  true 
eloquence,  which  by  a  single  touch  wakes  the 
sound  that  we  desire  to  produce  in  the  heart 
of  another :  which  by  one  bright  instantaneous 
flash  lights  up,  to  the  perception  of  every  one 
around,  each  point  that  we  wish  them  to  behold. 
Eloquence  consists  not  in  many  words,  but  in 
few  words  :  the  thoughts,  the  associations,  the 
images  may  be  many,  but  the  acme  of  eloquence 
is  in  the  rapidity  of  their  expression. 

Wilton  then  did  not  in  any  degree  presume  : 
he  discoursed  upon  nothing;  he  did  not  even  at- 
tempt to  lead.  The  Duke  led  the  conversation, 
and  he  followed ;  but  it  was  like  that  famous 
entry  of  the  Roman  emperor,  where  an  eagle 
was  seen  hovering  round  and  round  his  head  : 
the  royal  bird  follov.ed,  indeed,  the  monarch  ; 
but  in  his  flight  took  ten  times  a  wider  scope  : 
the  people  hailed  with  loud  gratulations  the  ap- 
proach of  Caesar,  but  in  the  attendant  bird  they 
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recognised  Jove.  The  Duke,  however,  who  had 
taste,  as  we  have  said,  and  feeling,  and  who  ill 
regard  to  conversational  powers  was  not  a  vain 
man,  was  delighted  with  his  guest,  and  laid 
himself  out  to  lead  Wilton  on  towards  subjects 
on  which  he  thought  he  would  shine :  but 
there  was  one  very  extraordinary  thing  in  the 
history  of  that  afternoon.  There  was  not  a 
servant  in  the  hall  —  no,  neither  the  laced  and 
ribanded  lackey  lately  hired  in  London,  the  old 
blue  bottles  from  the  country  mansion,  the 
stately  butler  and  his  understrapper  of  the  cel- 
laret, nor  the  Duke's  own  French  gentleman, 
who  stood  very  close  to  his  master's  elbow  during 
the  whole  of  dinner-time  —  there  was  not  one 
that  did  not  clearly  and  perfectly  perceive  that 
their  young  lady  was  in  love  with  her  handsome 
deliverer,  and  did  not  comment  upon  it  in  their 
several  spheres,  when  they  quitted  the  room. 
Every  one  felt  positive  that  the  matter  was  all 
arranged,  and  the  wedding  was  soon  to  take 
place;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  so  much  had  Wilton 
in  general  won  upon  their  esteem  by  one  means 
or  another,  that  the  only  objection  urged  against 
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him,  in  the  various  councils  which  were  held 
upon  the  subject,  was,  that  his  name  was 
Brown,  that  he  had  not  a  vis-d-vis,  and  that 
he  kept  only  two  horses. 

The  two  or  three  last  sentences,  it  must  be 
owned,  are  lamentable  digressions;  for  we  have 
not  yet  stated  what  the  extraordinary  thing 
was.  It  was  not  in  the  least  degree  extraor- 
dinary that  the  servants  should  all  find  out  the 
secret  of  Laura's  heart,  for  her  eyes  told  it  every 
time  that  she  looked  at  Wilton  ;  but  it  is  very 
extraordinary,  indeed,  that  her  father  should 
never  find  it  out,  when  every  one  else  that  was 
present  did.  Is  it  that  there  is  a  magic  haze 
which  surrounds  love,  that  can  never  be  pene- 
trated by  the  eyes  of  parents  or  guardians,  till 
some  particular  allotted  moment  is  arrived  ?  I 
cannot  tell ;  so,  however,  has  it  always  proved, 
and  so  in  all  probability  it  ever  will. 

Such  was  the  case  with  the  Duke  at  the 
present  moment.  Although  there  was  every 
opportunity  for  his  daughter  and  Wilton  falling 
in  love  with  each  other:  although  there  was 
every  reasonable  cause  thereunto  them  moving, 

VOL.  III.  c 
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youth,  and  beauty,  and  warm  hearts,  and  grati- 
tude, and  interesting  situations:  although  there 
was  every  probability  that  time,  place,  and  cir- 
cumstance could  afford :  although  there  was 
every  indication,  sign,  symptom,  and  appear- 
ance, that  it  was  absolutely  the  case  at  that  very 
moment,  yet  the  Duke  saw  nothing  of  it,  did 
not  believe  it  existed,  did  not  imagine  that  it 
was  likely  ever  to  exist,  and  was  quite  prepared 
to  be  astonished,  surprised,  and  mortified,  at 
whatever  period  the  fact,  by  the  will  of  fate, 
should  be  forced  upon  his  understanding. 

Such  was  the  state  of  all  parties  at  the  time 
when  Laura  rose  from  the  table  and  left  lier 
father  and  Wilton  alone.  Now  the  bad  custom  of 
men  sitting  together  and  drinking  immense  and 
detrimental  quantities  of  various  kinds  of  wine, 
was  at  that  time  in  its  very  acme ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  there  is  moi'e  than  one  recorded 
instance  in  the  years  1695  and  1696  of  gentle- 
men —  yes,  reader,  actually  gentlemen,  that  is 
to  say,  persons  who  had  had  every  advantage  of 
birth,  fortune,  and  education  —  killing  them- 
selves with  intoxication,  exactly  in  the  manner 
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which  a  noble  but  most  unhappy  bard  of  our 
own  days  has  described,  in  — 

"  the  Irish  peer 


Who  kill'd  himself  for  love,  with  wine,  last  year." 

On  this  subject,  however,  we  s]i:\ll  not  dwell,  as 
we  may  be  fated,  perhaps,  in  the  very  beginning 
of  the  next  chapter,  to  touch  upon  some  of  the 
other  peculiar  habits  of  those  days. 

Now  neitlier  Wilton  nor  the  Duke  were  at 
all  addicted  to  the  vice  we  have  mentioned  ;  and 
Wilton  had  certainly  much  stronger  attractions 
in  another  room  of  that  house  than  any  that 
the  Duke's  cellar  could  aflPord  him.  The  Duke, 
too,  had  small  inclination  usually  to  sit  long  at 
table;  but  on  the  present  occasion  he  had  an 
object  in  detaining  his  young  friend  in  the 
dining-room  after  Lady  Laura  had  departed. 
W^ilton's  eyes  saw  him  turn  towards  him  several 
times,  while  the  servants  were  busy  about  the 
table,  and  had,  indeed,  even  during  dinner,  re- 
marked a  certain  sort  of  restlessness,  which  he 
attributed,  and  ri^i^htlv,  to  an  anxietv  re^^ardincj 
the  plots  of  the  Jacobites,  in  which  the  peer 
had  so  nearly  involved  himself. 
c  2 
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At  length,  when  the  room  was  cleared  and 
the  door  closed,  the  Duke  drew  round  his 
chair  towards  the  fire,  begging  his  young  friend 
to  do  the  same,  and  mingling  the  matter  of 
alarm  even  with  his  invitation  to  the  first 
glass  of  wine,  "  My  dear  Wilton,"  he  said  — 
"  you  must  permit  me  to  call  you  so,  for  I  can 
now  look  upon  you  as  little  less  than  a  son  —  I 
wish  you  to  give  me  a  fuller  account  of  all  this 
business  than  poor  Laura  can,  for  there  is  news 
current  about  the  town  to-day  which  somewhat 
alarms  me,  though  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
need  of  alarm  either.  But  surely,  Wilton,  they 
could  not  bring  me  in  as  at  all  accessor}^  to  a 
plot  which  I  would  have  nothing  to  do  with." 

"  Oh  no,  my  Lord,  I  should  think  not,"  re- 
plied Wilton,  without  much  consideration.  "  I 
know  it  is  the  wish  of  the  government  only  to 
punish  the  chief  offenders." 

"  Then  you  think  it  is  really  all  discovered, 
as  they  say?"  demanded  the  Duke. 

"  I  know  it  is,"  replied  Wilton.  "  Several  of 
the  conspirators  are  already  in  custody,  and 
warrants  are  issued,  I  understand,  against  the 
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rest.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  two  or  three  will 
turn  King's  evidence,  and  the  rest  will  be  exe- 
cuted." 

"Good  God!"  exclaimed  the  Duke.  "I 
heard  something  of  the  business  when  I  was 
out,  but  scarcely  gave  it  credit.  It  seemed  so 
suddenly  discovered." 

"  I  believe  the  government  have  had  the  clue 
in  their  hands  for  some  time,"  replied  Wilton, 
"  but  have  only  availed  themselves  of  it  lately." 

"  Have  you  heard  any  one  named,  Wilton?" 
demanded  the  Duke  again ;  "  any  of  those  who 
are  taken,  or  any  of  those  who  are  suspected?" 

"  Sir  John  Friend  has  been  arrested  this 
morning,"  replied  Wilton ;  "  a  person  named 
Cranburne,  and  another  called  Rook  wood.  I 
heard  the  names  of  those  who  are  suspected 
also  read  over." 

"  Then  I  adjure  you,  my  dear  young  friend," 
cried  the  Duke,  starting  up,  and  grasping  his 
hand  in  great  agitation  —  "I  adjure  you  by  all 
the  regard  that  exists  between  us,  and  all  that 
you  have  done  for  me  and  my  poor  child,  to 
tell  me  if  my  name  was  amongst  the  rest." 
c  3 
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'*  No,  it  certainly  was  not,"  replied  Wilton; 
and,  as  lie  spoke,  the  Duke  suffered  himself  to 
sink  back  into  his  chair  again,  with  a  long  and 
relieved  sigh. 

The  moment  Wilton  liad  uttered  his  reply, 
however,  he  recollected  that  there  was  one  name 
in  the  list  at  which  Lord  Byerdale  had  hesitated ; 
and  he  then  feared  that  he  might  be  leading 
the  Duke  into  error.  Knowing,  however,  that 
Laura's  father  had  been  but  at  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  conspirators,  and  being  per- 
fectly sure,  that,  startled  and  dismayed  by  what 
he  had  heard  of  their  plans,  he  had  instantly 
withdrawn  from  all  association  with  them,  he 
did  not  doubt  that  no  serious  danger  could  exist 
in  his  case,  and  therefore  thought  it  unnecessary 
to  agitate  his  mind,  by  suggesting  the  doubt 
which  had  suddenly  come  into  his  own. 

He  knew,  indeed,  that  any  alarm  which  the 
Duke  might  feel,  would  but  make  Laura's  father 
lean  more  entirely  day  by  day  upon  him,  who, 
with  the  exception  of  the  conspirators  themselves, 
was  the  only  person  who  possessed  the  danger- 
ous secret  which  caused  him  so  much  agitation. 
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But  Wilton  was  not  a  man  to  consider  his  own 
interests  in  any  such  matter,  and  he  determined, 
after  a  moment's  consideration,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  doubts  which  had  just  arisen.  A  pause 
had  ensued,  however,  for  the  Duke,  busied  with 
his  own  feehngs,  had  suffered  his  thoughts  to 
run  back  into  the  past ;  and,  as  is  the  case 
with  every  human  being  whose  mind  dwells 
upon  the  acts  that  are  irrevocable,  he  found 
matter  for  sorrow  and  regret.  After  about  five 
minutes'  silence,  during  which  they  both  con- 
tinued to  gaze  thoughtfully  into  the  fire,  the 
Duke  returned  to  the  matter  before  them  by 
saying,  — 

"  I  wish  to  heavens,  my  dear  young  friend,  I 
had  taken  your  advice,  and  not  gone  to  this 
meeting  at  all ;  or  that  you  had  given  me  a 
fuller  intimation  of  what  was  intended." 

"I    could    not,    indeed,   my   Lord,"   replied 
Wihon,  "for  I  had  no  fuller  knowledge  my- 
self; I  only  conveyed  to  you  a  message  I  ha 
received." 

The  Duke  shook  his  head  doubtingly.   "  Oh  ! 
Wilton,   Wilton!"  he  said,   "you  are  training 
c  4 
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for  a  statesman  !  You  have  much  better  in- 
formation of  all  these  things  than  you  will  suf- 
fer to  appear.  Did  you  not  warn  me  of  this 
before  any  one  else  knew  any  thing  of  it?  Did 
you  not  in  a  very  short  time  find  out  where 
Laura  was  when  nobody  else  could?" 

It  was  in  vain  that  Wilton  denied  any 
superior  knowledge.  The  Duke  had  so  com- 
pletely made  up  his  mind,  that  his  young  friend 
had  been  in  possession  of  all  the  secret  inform- 
ation obtained  by  the  ministers,  and,  indeed, 
of  more  and  earlier  information  than  they  had 
possessed,  that  nothing  would  remove  the  im- 
pression from  his  mind;  and  when  he  at  length 
rose,  finding  that  Wilton  would  drink  no  more 
wine,  he  said,  — 

"Well,  Wilton,  remember  I  depend  en- 
tirely upon  you,  with  the  fullest  and  most  im- 
plicit confidence.  No  one  possesses  my  secret 
but  you,  and  one  or  two  of  these  men,  who  will 
have  enough  to  do  in  thinking  of  themselves 
without  implicating  others,  I  trust.  Most  of 
those  who  were  present,  for  the  meeting  was 
very  large,  did  not  know  who  I  was,  and  the  rest 
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who  did  know,  must  know  also  very  well,  that 
I  strenuously  objected  to  their  whole  proceed- 
ings, and  quitted  them  as  soon  as  1  discovered 
what  were  their  real  objects.  A  word  said  upon 
the  subject,  however,  might  ruin  me:  for  rank 
and  fortune  in  this  world,  Wilton,  though  they 
bear  their  own  inconveniences  with  them,  are 
always  objects  of  envy  to  those  who  do  not 
possess  them;  and  malice  as  surely  treads  upon 
the  steps  of  envy,  as  night  follows  day.  I 
trust  to  you,  as  I  have  said,  entirely,  and  I 
trust  to  you  even  with  the  more  confidence, 
because  I  find  that  you  have  been  wise  and 
prudent  enough  not  even  to  communicate  to 
Laura  the  fact  of  my  having  attended  any  of 
these  meetings  at  all.  While  all  this  is  taking 
place,  however,  my  dear  Wilton  —  as  of  course 
the  matter  will  be  a  very  agitating  one  to  me; 
when  the  trials  come  on  (for  fear  any  of  the 
traitors  should  name  me) — let  me  see  you  fre- 
quently, constantly,  every  day  if  you  can,  and 
bring  me  what  tidings  you  can  gain  of  all  that 
passes." 

Wilton  easily  promised  to  do  that  which  the 
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Duke  desired,  in  this  respect  at  least,  and  they 
then  joined  her  he  loved,  with  whom  he  passed 
one  of  those  calm  sweet  evenings,  the  tranquil 
happiness  of  which  admits  of  no  description. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Amongst  all  the  curious  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  world — by  which  expression 
I  mean  upon  the  world,  for  the  great  round 
ball  on  which  we  roll  through  space  is  the  only 
part  of  the  whole  that  remains  but  little  altered 
—  amongst  all  the  changes,  then,  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  world,  moral,  political,  and 
social,  there  has  been  none  more  extraordinary, 
perhaps,  than  the  rise,  progress,  extension,  and 
dominion  of  that  strong  power  called  Decorum. 
I  have  heard  it  asserted  by  a  very  clever  man, 
that  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  known  in 
England  before  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  George  III.,  and  that  decorum  was,  in  fact, 
a  mere  decent  cloak  to  cover  the  nakedness  of 
vice.  I  think  he  was  mistaken  :  the  word  was 
known  long  before;  and  there  has  been  at  all 
times  a  feeling  of  decorum  in  the  English  nation 
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which  has  shown  itself  in  gradually  rooting  out 
from  the  ordinary  commerce  of  society  every 
thing  that  is  coarse  in  expression,  or  doubtful 
in  conduct.  The  natural  tendency  of  this  is  to 
mark  more  strongly  the  limits  of  the  realms  of 
vice  and  virtue ;  and  vice,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
in  order  to  obviate  the  detrimental  effect  which 
such  a  clear  definition  of  her  boundaries  must 
produce,  loses  no  opportunity  of  travelling  over 
into  the  marches  or  debatable  land  which  is  left 
under  the  wardenship  of  decorum. 

The  name  was  not,  perhaps,  applied  as  now 
it  is,  in  former  years,  but  still  the  spirit  existed, 
as  may  be  seen  by  any  one  who  takes  up  and 
reads  the  works  of  one  of  our  purest  but  coldest 
of  writers,  Addison,  who  about  the  time  of  the 
peace  which  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  laments  the  loss  of  much  of 
the  delicacy  (or  in  other  terms,  decorum)  of 
English  society  which  was  likely  to  ensue  from 
a  free  intercourse  with  France.  It  must, 
indeed,  be  admitted  that  at  that  period  the 
reign  of  decorum  had  not  made  nearly  so  great 
a  progress  as  it  has  at  present.     It  was  then  a 
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constitutional  monarchy,  where  it  is  now  a  des- 
potism, but  was  probably  not  a  bit  less  powerful 
from  being  decidedly  more  free.  People  in 
those  days  did  certainly  speak  of  things  that  we 
now  speak  not  of  at  all.  They  called  things 
by  their  plain  straightforward  names,  for  which 
we  have  since  invented  terms  perhaps  less  de- 
finite and  not  more  decent.  But  people  of 
refined  minds  and  tastes  were  refined  then  as 
now,  and  loved  and  cultivated  all  those  ameni- 
ties, graces,  and  proprieties,  which  form  not 
alone  the  greatest  safeguards  but  also  the 
greatest  charms  of  human  existence.  Perhaps 
the  difference  was  more  in  the  thoughts  than  in 
the  expressions,  and  that  the  refined  of  those 
days  bound  themselves  to  think  more  purely  in 
the  first  place,  so  that  there  was  less  need  of 
guarding  their  words  so  strictly. 

We  shall  not  pause  to  investigate  whether  it 
was  that  greater  purity  of  thought,  or  any 
other  cause,  which  produced  a  far  more  extensive 
liberty  of  action,  especially  in  the  female  part  of 
society,  than  that  which  is  admitted  at  present. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  it  was  so,  and  that 
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there  was  something  in  virtue  and  innocence 
which  in  those  days  was  a  very  strong  safeguard 
against  the  attacks  of  scandal,  calumny,  and 
malice.  In  the  present  day,  even  the  servants 
of  virtue  are  found  to  be  the  absolute  slaves  of 
decorum,  but  in  those  days,  so  long  as  they 
obeyed  the  high  commands  of  their  rightful 
mistress,  they  had  but  little  occasion  to  appre- 
hend that  the  scourge  of  calumny,  or  the  fear 
thereof,  would  drive  them  continually  back  into 
one  narrow  and  beaten  path. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  greatest  satire  upon  human 
nature,  which  the  world  has  ever  produced, 
that  acts  perfectly  innocent,  high,  and  pure  as 
God's  holy  light,  cannot  be  permitted  to  per- 
sons even  of  tried  virtue,  simply  because  they 
would  afford  the  opportunity  of  doing  ill.  It  is, 
in  fact,  to  say,  that  no  one  is  to  be  trusted;  that 
there  is  nothing  which  keeps  man  or  woman 
virtuous  but  want  of  opportunity.  It  is  a 
terrible  satire;  it  is  more  than  a  satire;  it  is  a 
foul  libel,  aimed  by  the  vicious  against  those 
who  are  better  than  themselves. 

Such  things  did  not  exist  in  the  days  whereof 
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I  write,  or  existed  in  a  very,  very  small  degree. 
It  is  true,  from  time  to  time,  a  woman's  reput- 
ation might  suffer  falsely;  but  it  was  in  general 
from  her  having  approached  very  near  the  con- 
fines of  evil,  and  the  punishment  that  ensued, 
though  perhaps  even  then  disproportioned  to 
the  fault,  had  no  tendency  whatever  to  dimin- 
ish the  innocent  liberty  of  others.  We  find 
from  all  the  writers  who  painted  the  man- 
ners of  those  days  —  Addison,  Swift,  Steele, 
and  others  —  that  a  lady,  especially  an  unmar- 
ried lady,  feared  no  risk  to  her  reputation  in 
going  hither  or  thither,  either  perfectly  alone, 
or  with  any  friend  with  whom  she  was  known 
to  be  intimate.  She  might  venture  upon  an 
excursion  into  the  country,  a  party  of  pleasure, 
nay  a  journey  itself  in  many  instances,  with  any 
gentleman  of  honour  and  reputation,  without 
either  friends  or  enemies  casting  an  imputation 
upon  her  character,  or  the  world  immediately 
giving  her  over  to  him  in  marriage. 

It  was  left,  indeed,  to  her  own  judgment, 
■whom  she  would  choose  for  her  companion,  and 
the  most  innocent  girl  might  have  gone   any 
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where  unreproved  with  a  man  of  known  honour 
and  virtue,  who  would  have  ruined  her  own 
character  had  she  placed  herself  in  the  power  of 
a  Rochester  or  a   Buckingham.      These  were 
rational  boundaries;  but  perhaps  the  liberty  of 
those  days  went  somewhat  beyond  even  that. 
In    the   early  part   of  the   eighteenth    century 
many  of  the  habits  of  the  Continent  were  in- 
troduced into  England   at   a  time  that  conti- 
nental  society  was    so    corrupt    as    to   require 
license  instead  of  liberty,  and  so  far  from  at- 
tending to  propriety,  to  give  way  to  indecency 
itself.     It  became  common  in  the  highest  cir- 
cles  of  society  for  ladies,   married   and   single 
alike,  to  dispense  almost  entirely  with  a  female 
attendant,    and    following    that   most   indecent 
and  beastly  of  all  continental  habits,  to  permit 
all  the  offices  of  a  waiting  woman  to  be  per- 
formed for  them  by  men.     The  visits  of  male 
acquaintances  were  continually  received  in  their 
bed-rooms,  and  that,  also,  before  they  had  risen 
in  the  morning.     This,  perhaps,  was  too  much, 
though    certainly  far    less    indecent    than    the 
other  most  revolting  of  all  immodest  practices 
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which  I  have  just  mentioned.  Others,  again, 
admitted  no  visiters  further  than  their  dressincf- 
room,  and  thought  themselves  very  scrupulous  ; 
but  there  were  others,  as  there  must  be  at  all 
times,  who  with  feelings  of  true  modesty  and 
perfect  delicacy  hesitated  not  to  use  all  proper 
and  rational  liberty,  yet  shrunk  instinctively 
from  the  least  coarseness  of  thought  or  lanjruafre, 
and  never  yielded  to  aught  that  was  immodest 
in  custom  or  demeanour. 

Of  these  was  Lady  Laura  Gaveston;  and 
though  she  had  no  fear  of  becoming  the  talk  of 
the  town,  or  losing  the  slightest  particle  of  a 
bright  and  pure  reputation,  by  treating  one  who 
had  rendered  her  important  services  in  all  re- 
spects as  she  would  a  brother,  by  being  seen 
with  him  often  and  often  alone,  by  showinor 
herself  with  him  in  public  places,  or  by  any 
other  act  of  the  kind  that  her  heart  prompted 
her  to,  she  in  no  way  gave  in  to  the  evil 
practices  which  the  English  had  learned  from 
their  continental  neighbours,  and,  indeed,  never 
thought  or  reasoned  upon  the  subject,  feeling 
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that  decency  as  well  as  morality  is  a  matter  of 
sentiment  and  not  of  custom. 

The  peculiar  situation  in  which  the  Duke 
and  Wilton  were  placed  towards  each  other,  the 
Duke's  repeated  entreaties  that  Wilton  would 
see  him  every  day  if  possible,  the  intimacy  that 
had  arisen  from  services  rendered  and  received, 
produced  that  constant  and  continual  intercourse 
which  was  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  two 
people  who  loved  as  Wilton  and  Laura  did. 
Not  a  day  passed  without  their  seeing  each 
other ;  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  their 
being  alone  together,  sometimes  even  for  hours ; 
and  every  moment  that  they  thus  spent  in  each 
other's  society  increased  their  feelings  of  love 
and  tenderness  for  each  other,  their  hopes,  their 
confidence,  their  esteem. 

Not  a  secret  of  Laura's  bosom  was  now  con- 
cealed from  him  she  loved,  not  a  thought,  not 
a  feeling.  She  delighted  to  tell  him  all :  with 
whatever  subject  her  mind  was  employed,  with 
whatever  bright  thing  her  fancy  sported,  Wilton 
w^as  always  made  the  sharer;  and  it  was  the 
same  with  him.     The  course  that  their  thoughts 
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pursued  was  certainly  not  always  alike,  but  they 
generally  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions,  she 
by  a  longer  and  a  softer  way,  he  by  a  more 
rapid,  vigorous,  and  direct  one.  It  was  like  the 
passing  of  a  hill  by  two  different  roads ;  the 
one,  for  the  bold  climber,  over  the  steepest 
brow :  the  other,  for  gentler  steps,  more  easy, 
round  the  side. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Duke  proceeded  with 
his  young  friend  even  as  he  had  commenced. 
He  treated  him  as  his  most  intimate  and 
dearest  confidant ;  he  gradually  went  on  to 
consult  and  trust  him,  not  alone  with  regard 
to  the  immediate  subject  of  his  situation,  as 
affected  by  the  conspiracy,  but  upon  a  thousand 
other  matters ;  and  as  Wilton's  adWce,  clear- 
sighted and  vigorous,  was  always  judicious, 
and  generally  successful^  the  Duke^  one  of 
whose  greatest  weaknesses  was  the  habit  of 
putting  his  own  judgment  under  the  guidance 
of  others,  learned  to  lean  upon  his  young  com- 
panion, as  he  had  at  first  done  upon  his  wife, 
and  then  upon  his  daughter. 

The  various  changes  and  events  of  the  day, 
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as  they  kept  the  Duke's  mind  in  a  state  of 
frequent  suspense  and  anxiety,  made  him  more 
often  recur  to  Wilton  than  otherwise  would 
have  been  the  case.  London  was  filled  with 
rumours  of  every  kind  regarding  the  discovery 
of  the  plot,  and  the  persons  implicated.  The 
report  of  Lady  Laura's  having  been  carried  off 
by  the  Jacobites,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
her  father  to  join  in  their  schemes,  spread  far 
and  wide,  and  filled  Beaufort  House,  during  a 
great  part  of  tlie  morning,  with  a  crowd  of 
visiters,  all  anxious  to  hear  the  facts,  and  to 
retail  them  with  what  colouring  they  thought 
fit. 

Some  argued  that  though  the  Duke  had 
always  been  thought  somewhat  of  a  Jacobite, 
at  least  he  had  now  proved  his  adherence  to 
the  existing  dynasty,  beyond  all  manner  of 
dispute,  by  what  he  and  his  daughter  had 
suffered  from  their  resistance  to  the  Jaco- 
bites. Others,  again,  curled  the  malicious  lip, 
and  declared  that  the  Duke  must  have  given 
the  conspirators  some  encouragement,  or  they 
would  never  have  ventured  upon  such  deeds.  All, 
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however,  to  the  Duke  himself,  affected  to  look 
upon  him  and  his  family  as  marked  by  the  en- 
mity of  the  other  faction ;  and  he,  on  his  part, 
perhaps,  did  feel  his  importance  in  a  little  degree 
increased  by  the  sort  of  notoriety  which  he  had 
acquired. 

If  there  was  any  pleasure  in  this  —  and 
when  is  not  increased  importance  pleasur- 
able?—  it  was  speedily  brought  to  an  end,  as 
soon  as  the  trials  of  the  conspirators  began,  and 
intelligence  of  more  and  more  traitors  being  ar- 
rested in  different  parts,  and  increased  rumours 
of  the  number  suspected,  or  actually  implicated, 
reaching  the  ears  of  the  Duke.  Persons,  who 
one  day  appeared  perfectly  free  and  stainless, 
were  the  next  marked  out  as  having  a  share 
in  the  conspiracy.  Fear  fell  upon  all  men :  the 
times  of  Titus  Gates  and  his  famous  plot  pre- 
sented themselves  to  every  body's  imagination, 
and  the  Duke's  head  lay  more  and  more  uneasy 
on  his  pillow  every  night. 

Sir  John  Fenwick,  however,  was  not  yet 
taken:  Sir  William  Parkyns  and  Sir  John 
Friend  died  with  firmness  and  with  honour, 
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compromising  no  man.  Sir  George  Barkley 
had  escaped;  the  Earl  of  Aylesbury,  though 
implicated  by  the  testimony  of  several  witnesses 
in  the  lesser  offences  of  the  conspiracy,  was  not 
arrested ;  and  not  a  word  had  yet  been  spoken 
of  the  Duke's  name. 

It  was  about  this  period,  however,  that  Laura's 
father  suddenly  received  a  note  from  Lord 
Aylesbury  to  the  following  effect :  — 

"  Your  Grace  and  I  being  somewhat  similarly 
situated  in  several  respects,  I  think  fit  to  give  you 
intimation  of  my  views  at  the  present  moment. 
While  gentlemen,  and  men  of  honour,  were  thq 
only  individuals  made  to  suffer  in  consequence 
of  the  late  lamentable  events,  people,  who  knew 
themselves  to  be  innocent  of  any  bloody  or  trea- 
sonable designs,  might  feel  themselves  tolerably 
safe,  even  though  they  were  well  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  persons  accused.  I  hear  now, 
however,  that  there  is  a  certain  Rookwood,  to- 
gether with  men  named  Cranburne,  Lowick, 
Knightly,  and  others,  some  of  them  small  gentry 
ofno  repute,  and  others  merely  vulgar  and  in- 
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ferior  persons,  who  are  about  to  be  brought  to 
immediate    trial;   and   I   have    it  from  a  sure 
hand,  that  some  of  these  persons,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  their  own  miserable  lives,  intend 
to  charge  men  of  much  higher  rank  than  them- 
selves with  crimes  of  which  they  never  had  any 
thought,  simply  because  they  were  acquainted 
with    some   of  the   unfortunate    gentlemen   by 
whom   these  evil  and  foolish   things  were  de- 
signed.    Such  being  the  case,  and  knowing  my- 
self to  be  somewhat  obnoxious  to  many  persons 
in  power,  I  have  determined  to  remove  from 
London  for  the  time,  that  my  presence  may  not 
excite  attention,  and  perhaps  call  upon  my  head 
an   accusation   which    may  be  levelled  at  any 
other  if  I  should  not  be  here.     I  by  no  means 
purpose  to  quit  the  kingdom,  and  would  rather, 
indeed,    surrender    myself,    and    endeavour    to 
prove  my  innocence,  even  against  the  torrent  of 
prejudice,  and  all  the  wild  and  raging  outcry 
which  this  business  has  produced,  both  in  the 
parliament  and   in   the  nation.     At  the  same 
time,  I  think  it  best  to  inform  you  of  these  facts, 
as  an  old  friend,  well  knowing  that  your  Grace 
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has  a  house  ready  to  receive  you  in  Hampshire, 
within  thirty-five  miles  of  the  city  of  London, 
in  case  your  presence  should  be  wanted,  and 
about  the  same  distance  from  the  sea-coast.  I 
will  beg  your  Grace  to  read  this,  and  then  in- 
stantly to  burn  it,  believing  that  it  comes  with 
a  very  good  intent,  from 

*'  Your  humble  servant, 

"  Aylesbury." 

This  letter  once  more  excited  all  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  Duke,  who  well  knew  that  Lord 
Aylesbury  would  never  have  written  such  an 
epistle,  without  intending  to  imply  much  more 
than  he  directly  said. 

His  recourse  was  immediately  to  Wilton,  who 
was  engaged  to  dine  with  him  on  that  day,  to- 
gether with  a  large  party.  As  Wilton's  en- 
gagements, however,  were  always  made  with  a 
proviso,  that  his  official  duties  under  the  Earl  of 
Byerdale  permitted  his  fulfilling  them,  the  Duke 
sent  off  a  special  messenger  with  a  note  beseech- 
ing him  not  to  fail.  The  dinner  hour,  however, 
arrived;  the  various  guests  made  their  appear- 
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ance ;  the  cook  began  to  fret,  and  to  declare  to 
his  understrappers  that  the  Duke  always  spoilt 
the  dinner ;  but  Wilton  had  not  yet  come,  and 
the  Duke  was  anxious,  if  but  to  obtain  five  words 
with  him. 

At  length,  however,  the  young  gentleman  ar- 
rived ;  and  it  was  not  a  little  to  the  surprise  of 
all  the  guests,  and  to  the  indignation  of  some, 
that  they  saw  who  was  the  person  for  whom  the 
meal  had  been  delayed.  Wilton,  though  al- 
ways well  dressed,  and  in  any  circumstances 
bearing  the  aspect  of  a  gentleman,  had  evidently 
made  his  toilet  hastily  and  imperfectly;  and 
notwithstanding  the  distance  he  had  come,  bore 
about  his  person  distinct  traces  of  heat  and  ex- 
citement. 

"  I  have  not  failed  to  obey  your  summons,  my 
Lord,"  he  said,  following  the  Duke  into  the 
opening  of  one  of  the  windows,  '*  though  it  was 
scarcely  possible  for  me  to  do  so.  But  I  have 
much  that  I  wish  to  say  to  you." 

"And  I  to  you,"  replied  the  Duke;  and  he 
told  him  the  contents  of  the  letter  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Lord  Aylesbury  that  morning. 
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*'  The  Earl  says  true,  my  Lord/'  replied  Wil- 
ton. "But  I  have  this  very  day  seen  Cook 
myself — I  mean  Peter  Cook,  the  person  that  it 
is  supposed  will  be  permitted  to  turn  king's 
evidence.  He  did  certainly  slightly  glance  at 
your  Grace ;  but  I  believe  that  the  orders  of 
Lord  Byerdale  will  prevent  him  from  impli- 
cating any  persons  but  those  who  were  actually 
engaged  in  the  worst  designs  of  the  conspi- 
rators." 

"  Had  I  not  better  go  into  the  country  at 
once?"  demanded  the  Duke  eagerly. 

"  Far  from  it,  far  from  it,  my  Lord,"  replied 
Wilton  :  "  the  way,  of  all  others,  I  should  think, 
to  cause  yourself  to  be  arrested.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  you  would  take  my  advice,  you  would 
immediately  sit  dow^n  and  write  a  note  to  Lord 
Byerdale,  saying  that  I  had  told  you  • —  for  he 
did  not  forbid  me  to  mention  it^ — that  Cook 
had  made  some  allusion  to  you.  Tell  him  that 
it  was,  and  is,  your  intention  to  go  out  of  town 
within  a  few  days,  but  that  knowing  your  own 
innocence  of  every  design  against  the  govern- 
ment, you  will  put  off  your  journey,   or  even 
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surrender  yourself  at  the  Tower,  should  he 
judge,  from  any  information  that  he  possesses, 
that  even  a  shade  of  suspicion  is  likely  to  be 
cast  upon  you  by  any  of  the  persons  about 
to  be  tried.  I  will  answer  for  the  success,  if 
your  Grace  follows  my  advice.  A  bold  step  of 
this  kind  disarms  suspicion.  Lord  Byerdale 
will,  in  all  probability,  intimate  to  Cook,  that 
nothing  at  all  is  to  be  said  in  regard  to  you, 
feeling  sure  that  you  are  innocent  of  any  great 
offence;  whereas,  if  the  charge  were  once  brought 
forward,  the  set  of  low-minded  villains  concerned 
in  this  business  might  think  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  work  it  up  into  a  serious  affair,  from 
which  your  Grace  would  find  a  difficulty  in 
extricating  yourself." 

"  You  are  right,  Wilton,  you  are  right,"  re- 
plied the  Duke :  "  I  see  you  are  right,  although 
I  judged  it  hazardous  at  first.  You  shall  see 
what  confidence  I  have  in  you.  I  will  write  the 
letter  directly  ;"  and  he  turned  away  with  him 
from  the  window. 

Laura  had  watched  the  conference  with  some 
anxiety,  and  the  Duke's  guests  with  some  sur- 
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prise;  but  when  the  Duke  ended  by  saying 
aloud,  "  I  fear  I  must  beg  your  pardon,  ladies, 
for  two  minutes,  but  I  must  write  a  short  note 
of  immediate  importance;  —  Wilton,  my  dear 
young  friend,  be  kind  enough  to  order  dinner  and 
help  Laura  to  entertain  my  friends  here  till  I 
return,  which  will  be  before  they  have  covered 
the  table:  "  every  one  looked  in  the  face  of  the 
other  ;  and  they  all  mentally  said,  "  The 
matter  is  clearly  settled,  and  the  hand  of  this 
rich  and  beautiful  heiress  is  promised  to  an 
unknown  man  of  no  rank  whatever." 

Knowing  the  feelings  that  were  in  his  own 
heart,  being  quite  sure  of  the  interpretation  that 
would  be  put  upon  the  Duke's  words,  and  yet 
having  some  doubts  still  whether  the  Duke  him- 
self had  the  sliohtest  intention  of  ofivinff  them 
such  a  meaning,  Wilton  cast  down  his  eyes  and 
coloured  slightly.  But  Laura,  to  whom  those 
words  were  any  thing  but  painful  —  though  she 
blushed  a  little  too,  which  but  confirmed  the 
opinion  of  those  who  remarked  it — could  not 
restrain  altogether  the  smile  of  pleasure  that 
played  upon  her  lips,  as  she  turned  her  happy 
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eyes  for  a  moment  to  the  countenance  of  the 
man  she  loved. 

There  was  not  an  old  lady  or  gentleman, 
of  high  rank,  in  the  room,  possessed  of  a 
marriageable  son,  who  would  not  at  that  mo- 
ment have  willingly  raised  Wilton  to  the 
final  elevation  of  Haman,  by  the  same  process 
which  that  envious  person  underwent ;  and  yet 
it  is  wonderful  how  courteous  and  cordial,  and 
even  affectionate,  they  all  were  towards  the 
young  gentleman  whom,  for  the  time,  they 
mortally  hated.  Wilton  felt  himself  awkwardly 
situated  for  the  next  few  minutes,  not  choosing 
fully  to  assume  the  position  in  which  the  Duke's 
words  had  placed  him.  He  well  knew  that  if 
he  did  enact  to  the  full  the  part  of  that  noble- 
man's representative,  every  one  would  charge 
him  with  gross  and  shameful  presumption,  and 
would  most  likely  talk  of  it,  each  in  his  separate 
circle,  during  the  whole  of  the  following  day. 

He  was  soon  relieved,  however,  by  the  return 
of  the  Duke,  who  had  sent  the  letter,  but  who 
continued   evidently   anxious    and    thoughtful 
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during  the  whole  of  dinner.  Wilton  was  also  a 
little  disturbed,  and  showed  himself  rather  silent 
and  retiring  than  otherwise.  But  before  dinner 
was  over  — for  such  meals  were  long  protracted 
in  those  days  —  one  of  the  servants  brought  a 
note  to  the  Duke,  who,  begging  pardon  for  so 
far  violating  all  proprieties,  opened,  read  it, 
and,  while  the  cloud  vanished  from  his  coun- 
tenance, placed  it  on  the  salver  again,  saying 
to  the  servant,  "  Take  that  to  Mr.  Brown." 

The  note  was  in  the  hand  of  Lord  Byerdale, 
and  to  the  following  effect :  — 

"  My  dear  Lord  Duke, 
"  Your  Grace's  attachment  to  the  government 
is  far  too  well  known  to  be  affected  by  any 
thing  that  such  a  person  as  Peter  Cook  could 
say.  I  permitted  our  dear  young  friend  Wilton 
to  tell  you  what  the  man  had  mentioned,  more 
as  a  mark  of  our  full  confidence  than  any  thing 
else.  But  I  doubt  not,  that  he  will  forbear  to 
repeat  the  calumny  in  court ;  and  if  he  does,  it 
will  receive  no  attention.    Go  out  of  town  then. 
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whenever  you  think  fit,  and  to  whatsoever  place 
you  please,  feeling  quite  sure  that  in  Wilton 
you  have  a  strenuous  advocate,  and  a  sincere 
friend  in 

"  Your  Grace's  most  humble  and 
"  most  obedient  servant, 

"  Byerdale." 
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CHAP.  Ill, 

For  nearly  ten  days  after  the  events  which  we 
have  recorded  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
vol u me,  and  while  the  principal  part  of  the 
events  were  taking  place  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken,  Lord  Sherbrooke  remained  absent  from 
London.  Knowing  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed,  Wilton  felt  anxious  lest  the 
delay  of  his  return  might  attract  the  attention 
of  Lord  Byerdale,  and  lead  him  to  suspect  some 
evil.  No  suspicion,  however,  seemed  to  cross 
the  mind  of  the  Earl,  who  was  more  accustomed 
than  Wilton  knew  to  find  his  son  absent  with- 
out knowing  where  he  was,  or  how  employed. 

At  length,  however,  one  morning  Lord  Sher- 
brooke made  his  appearance  again ;  and  Wilton 
saw  that  he  was  on  perfect  good  terms  with  his 
father,  who  never  quarrelled  with  his  vices,  or 
interfered  with  his  pursuits,  when  there  was 
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any  veil  of  decency  thrown  over  the  one,  or 
the  Earl's  own  views  were  not  openly  opposed 
by  the  other. 

When  Wilton  entered  the  room  where  the 
father  and  son  were  seated  at  breakfast,  he 
found  Lord  Sherbrooke  descanting  learnedly 
upon  the  fancy  of  damask  table-cloths  and 
napkins.  He  vowed  that  his  father  w  as  behind 
all  the  world,  especially  the  world  of  France, 
and  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  in  order 
to  make  himself  like  other  men  of  station 
and  fashion,  that  he  should  have  his  coronet 
and  cipher  embroidered  with  gold  in  the 
corners,  and  his  arms,  in  the  same  manner, 
made  conspicuous  in  the  centre. 

"  And  pray,  my  good  son,"  said  Lord  Byer- 
dale  to  him,  "  as  your  intimacy  with  washer- 
women is  doubtless  as  great  as  your  intimacy 
with  embroiderers  and  sempstresses,  pray  tell 
me  how  these  gilded  napkins  are  to  be  washed  ?" 

"  Washed,  my  Lord  ! "  exclaimed  Lord 
Sherbrooke  in  a  tone  of  horror.  "  Do  you  ever 
have  your  napkins  washed  ?  I  did  not  know 
there  was  a  statesman  in  Europe  whose  fingers 
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were  so  clean  as  to  leave  his  napkin  in  such  a 
state  that  the  stains  could  ever  be  taken  out, 
after  he  had  once  used  it." 

"I  am  afraid,  my  dear  boy,"  replied  Lord 
Byerdale,  "that,  if  you  had  not  —  as  many  men 
of  sharp  wit  do  —  confounded  a  figure  with  a 
reality,  for  the  purpose  of  playing  with  both,  and 
if  there  were  in  truth  such  a  thing  as  a  moral 
napkin,  what  you  say  would  be  very  true.  But 
as  far  as  I  can  judge,  my  dear  Sherbrooke, 
yours  would  not  bear  washing  any  better  than 
mine." 

"  It  would  be  very  presumptuous  of  me  if 
it  did,  my  dear  father,"  replied  Lord  Sher- 
brooke, "  and  would  argue  that  precept  and 
example  had  done  nothing  for  me.  Come, 
Wilton,"  he  added,  "  come  in  to  my  help,  for 
here  are  father  and  son  flinging  so  hard  at  each 
other,  that  I  shall  get  my  teeth  dashed  down 
my  throat  before  Tve  done.  Now  tell  me,  did 
you  ever  see  such  a  napkin  as  that  in  the  house 
of  a  nobleman,  a  gentleman,  or  a  man  of  taste, 
three  states,  by  the  way,  seldom  united  in  the 
same  person  ?  " 
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"Oh  yes,"  replied  Wilton,  "often;  and,  to 
tell  the  truth,  I  think  them  in  much  better  taste 
than  if  they  were  all  covered  with  gold." 

"  Surely  not  for  the  fingers  of  a  statesman," 
said  Lord  Sherbrooke.  "  However,  I  abomi- 
nate them,  and  I  will  instantly  sit  down  and 
write  to  a  good  friend  of  mine  in  France,  to 
smuggle  me  over  a  few  dozens  as  a  present  to 
my  respectable  parent." 

"  A  present  which  he  will  have  to  pay  for," 
rephed  the  Earl  somewhat  bitterly.  "  M\'  dear 
Sherbrooke,  your  presents  to  other  people  cost 
your  father  so  much  one  way,  that  I  beg  you 
will  make  none  to  him,  and  get  him  into  the 
scrape  the  other  way  also." 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,  my  dear  and  most 
amiable  parent,"  replied  Lord  Sherbrooke:  "  the 
sweet  discussion  which  we  had  some  time  a^o, 
in  regard  to  debts  and  expenses,  has  had  its 
effect :  though  it  is  a  very  stupid  plan  of  a  son 
ever  to  let  his  father  see  that  what  he  says  has 
any  effect  upon  him  at  all;  but  I  intend  to 
contract  my  expenses." 

"Intentions  are  very  excellent  things,  my 
E  2 
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dear  Sherbrooke,"  replied  his  father.  "  But 
I  am  afraid  we  generally  treat  them  as  gardeners 
do  celery,  cut  them  down  as  soon  as  they  sprout 
above  ground." 

"  I  have  let  mine  grow,  my  Lord,  already," 
replied  Sherbrooke.  "  I  last  night  gave  an 
order  for  selling  five  of  my  horses,  and  now 
keep  only  two." 

'^And  how  many  mistresses,  Sherbrooke?" 
demanded  his  father. 

"  None,  my  Lord,"  replied  Sherbrooke. 

Not  a  change  came  over  Lord  Byerdale's 
countenance ;  but  ringing  the  bell  which  stood 
before  him  on  the  table,  he  said  to  the  servant, 
"  Bring  me  the  book  marked  *  Ephemeris'  from 
my  dressing-room,  with  a  pen  and  ink.  —  We 
will  put  that  down,"  continued  he ;  and  when 
the  servant  brought  the  book  he  wrote  for  a 
moment,  reading  aloud  as  he  did  so,  "  Great 
annular  eclipse  of  the  sun  —  slight  shock  of  an 
earthquake  felt  in  Cardigan  —  Sherbrooke  talks 
of  contracting  his  expenses." 

Wilton  could  not  help  smiling ;  but  he  be- 
lieved and  trusted,  from  all  that  he  knew  of  Lord 
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Sherbrooke's  situation,  that  new  motives  and 
nobler  ones  than  those  which  had  ever  influence^ 
him  before,  produced  his  present  resolution,  and 
would  support  him  in  it. 

The  business  which  he  had  to  transact  with  the 
Earl  proved  very  brief;  and  after  it  was  over, 
he  sought  Lord  Sherbrooke  again,  w4th  feelings 
of  real  and  deep  interest  in  all  that  concerned 
him.  He  found  the  young  nobleman  seated 
with  his  feet  on  the  fire-place,  and  a  light  book 
in  his  hand,  sometimes  letting  it  drop  upon  his 
knee  and  falling  into  a  fit  of  thought,  sometimes 
reading  a  few  lines  attentively,  sometimes  gazing 
upon  the  page,  evidently  without  attending  to 
its  contents. 

He  suffered  Wilton  to  be  in  the  room  several 
minutes  without  speaking  to  him  :  and  his  friend, 
knowing  the  eccentricities  that  occasionally  took 
possession  of  him,  was  about  to  quit  the  room 
and  leave  him,  when  he  started  up,  threw  the 
book  into  the  midst  of  the  fire,  and  said, 
"  Where  are  you  going,  Wilton  ?  I  will  walk 
with  you." 

They  issued  forth  together  into  the  streets, 
E  3 
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and  entering  St.  James's  Park,  took  their  way 
round  by  the  head  of  the  decoy  towards  the  side 
of  the  river.  .While  in  the  streets  they  both 
kept  silence ;  but  as  soon  as  they  had  passed  the 
ever-moving  crowds  that  swarm  in  the  thorough- 
fares of  the  great  metropolis,  Wilton  began  the 
conversation,  by  inquiring  eagerly  after  his 
friend's  wife. 

"  She  is  nearly  well,"  replied  Lord  Sherbrooke 
coldly  —  "out  of  all  danger  at  least.  It  is  I  that 
am  sick,  Wilton  —  sick  at  heart." 

"  I  hope  not  cold  at  heart,  Sherbrooke,"  re- 
plied Wilton,  somewhat  pained  by  the  tone  in 
which  the  other  spoke.  "  I  should  think  such  a 
being  as  I  saw  with  you  might  well  warm  you 
to  constancy  as  well  as  love.  I  hope,  Sher- 
brooke, those  feelings  I  beheld  excited  in  you 
have  not,  in  this  instance,  evaporated  as  soon  as 
in  others." 

Lord  Sherbrooke  turned  and  gazed  in  his 
friend's  face  for  a  moment  intently,  even  sternly, 
and  then  replied,  "  Love  her,  Wilton  ?  I  love 
her  better  than  any  thing  in  earth  or  in  heaven  ! 
It  is  for  her  sake  I  am  sad ;  and  yet  she  is  so 
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noble,  that  why  should  I  fear  to  bear  what  she 
will  never  shrink  from." 

"Nay,  my  dear  Sherbrooke,"  replied  Wilton. 
**The  very  resolution  which  I  see  you  have 
taken  to  shake  yourself  free  of  the  trammels  of 
your  debts  onght  to  give  you  joy  and  confi- 
dence." 

"  Debts  !"  said  Lord  Sherbrooke  —  "  debts  ! 
Do  you  think  that  it  was  debts  I  had  in  view 
when  I  ordered  my  horses  to  be  sold,  and  my 
carriages  to  follow  them,  and  kicked  my  Italian 
valet  down  stairs,  and  dismissed  my  mistresses, 
and  ffot  rid  of  half-a-dozen  other  blood-suckers  ? 
—  My  debts  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  By 
Heaven,  Wilton,  if  it  had  been  for  nothing  but 
that,  I  would  have  spent  twenty  thousand  pounds 
more  before  the  year  was  over;  for  when  one 
has  a  mind  to  enrage  one's  father,  or  go  to 
gaol,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind,  one  had  better 
do  it  for  a  large  sum  at  once,  in  a  gentlemanlike 
way.  Oh  no,  I  have  other  things  in  my  head, 
Wilton,  that  you  know  nothing  about." 

"  I  will  not  try  to  press  into  your  confidence, 
Sherbrooke,"  replied  Wilton,  "  though  I  think 
E  4 
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in  some  things  I  have  shown  myself  deserving 
of  it.  But  I  need  hardly  tell  you,  that  if  I  can 
serve  you,  I  am  always  most  willing  to  do  so, 
and  you  need  but  command  me." 

"  Alas  !  my  dear  Wilton,"  replied  Lord  Sher- 
brooke  —  "  this  is  a  matter  in  which  you  can  do 
nothing.  It  is  like  one  man  trying  to  lift  Paul's 
church  npon  his  back,  and  another  coming  np 
and  offering  to  help  him.  If  I  did  what  was 
right,  and  according  to  the  best  prescribed  prac- 
tice, I  should  repay  your  kind  wishes  and  offers 
by  turning  round  and  cutting  your  throat." 

"Nay,  nay,  my  dear  Sherbrooke,"  replied 
Wilton  — "you  are  in  one  of  your  misanthropical 
fits,  and  carry  it  even  further  than  ordinary. 
The  world  is  bad  enough,  but  not  so  bad  as  to 
present  us  with  many  instances  of  people  cutting 
each  other's  throats  as  a  reward  for  offers  of 
service." 

"You  are  very  wise,  Wilton,'*  replied  Lord 
Sherbrooke,  "  but  nevertheless  you  will  find  out 
that  at  present  I  am  right  and  you  are  wrong. 
However,  let  us  talk  of  something  else ;  "  and  he 
dashed  off  at  once  into  a  wild  gay  strain  of  mer- 
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riment,  as  unaccountable  as  the  grave  and  gloomy 
tone  with  which  he  had  entered  into  the  con- 
versation. 

This  morning's  interview  formed  the  type  of 
Lord  Sherbrooke's  conduct  during  the  whole 
time  of  his  stay  in  town.  Continual  fluctuations, 
not  only  in  his  own  spirits,  but  in  his  demean- 
our towards  Wilton  himself,  evidently  showed 
his  friend  that  he  was  agitated  internally  by 
some  great  grief  or  terrible  anxiety.  Indeed, 
from  time  to  time,  his  words  suffered  it  to  ap- 
pear, though  not,  perhaps,  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  words  of  other  men  would  have  done 
in  similar  circumstances.  The  only  thing  in 
which  he  seemed  to  take  pleasure  was  in  attend- 
ing the  trials  of  the  various  conspirators ;  and 
when  any  of  them  displayed  any  fear  or  want  of 
firmness,  he  found  therein  a  vast  source  of  merri- 
ment ;  and  would  come  home  laughing  to  Wil- 
ton, and  telling  him  how  the  beggarly  wretch 
had  showed  his  pale  fright  at  the  block  and  axe. 

"That  villain  Knightly,"  he  said  one  day, 
"  who  was  as  deep  or  deeper  in  the  plot  than  any 
of  the  others,  and  surveyed  the  ground  for  the 
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King's  assassination,  came  into  court  the  co- 
lour of  an  old  woman's  green  calamanco  petti- 
coat, gaping  and  trembling  in  every  limb  like  a 
boar's  head  in  aspic  jelly;  and  Heaven  knows 
that  I  who  stood  looking  and  laughing  at  him 
would  have  taken  his  place  for  a  dollar." 

The  perfect  conviction  that  some  very  serious 
cause  existed  for  this  despondency  induced 
Wilton  to  deviate  from  the  line  of  conduct  he 
had  laid  down  for  himself,  and  to  urge  Lord 
Sherbrooke  at  various  times  to  make  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  particulars  of  his  situation, 
and  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of  assisting  him 
if  possible.  Lord  Sherbrooke  resisted  perti- 
naciously. He  sometimes  answered  his  friend 
kindly  and  feelingly,  sometimes  sullenly,  some- 
times angrily.  But  he  never  yielded;  and  on 
one  occasion  he  expressed  himself  so  harshly 
and  ungratefully,  that  Wilton  turned  round  and 
left  him  in  the  park.  They  were  on  horseback 
at  the  time ;  and  Lord  Sherbrooke  rode  on  a 
little  way,  without  taking  the  slightest  notice  of 
his  companion's  departure.  He  then  suddenly 
turned  his  horse,  however,  and  galloping  after 
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him  at  full  speed,  he  held  out  his  hand  to  him, 
sa}'ing,  "  Wilton,  you  must  either  fight  me  or 
forgive  me,  for  this  state  must  not  last  five  mi- 
nutes." 

Wilton  took  his  hand,  replying,  *•'  I  forgive 
you  with  all  my  heart,  Sherbrooke,  and  let  me 
once  more  explain  that  my  only  view,  my  only 
wish,  is  to  be  of  assistance  to  you.  I  see,  Sher- 
brooke, that  you  are  melancholy,  wretched, 
anxious.  I  wish  much  to  do  any  thing  that  I 
can  to  relieve  that  state  of  mind ;  and  though  I 
have  no  power,  and  very  little  interest,  yet  there 
do  occasionally  occur  opportunities  to  me,  which, 
as  you  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Lady  Laura, 
afford  me  means  of  doing  things  which  might 
not  be  expected  from  my  situation." 

"You  can  neither  help  me,  nor  relieve  me, 
nor  assist  me  in  the  least,  Wilton,"  replied  Lord 
Sherbrooke,  "unless,  indeed,  you  could  entirely 
change  beings  with  rne,  unless  you  become  me 
and  I  become  vou.  But  it  cannot  be,  and  I 
cannot  even  explain  to  you  any  part  of  my  situ- 
ation. Therefore  ask  me  nothing  more  upon 
the  subject,  and  only  be  contented  that  it  is 
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from  no  want  of  confidence  in  you  that  I  hold 
my  tongue." 

"I  hope  and  trust  that  it  is  not,"  replied  Wil- 
ton ;  "  but  now  that  we  are  speaking  upon  the 
subject,  let  me  still  say  one  word  more.  I  can 
conceive,  from  various  reasons,  that  you  may 
not  think  fit  to  confide  in  me.  I  am  a  man  of 
your  own  age,  with  less  wit,  less  experience,  less 
knowledge  of  the  world  than  you  have " 

"You  have  more  wit  in  your  little  finger, 
more  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  experience 
—  Heaven  knows  how  you  got  it  —  more  com- 
mon sense,  ay,  and  uncommon  sense  too,  than 
ever  I  shall  have  in  my  life,"  replied  Lord  Sher- 
brooke  hastily. 

"  But  hear  me,  Sherbrooke,  hear  me,"  said 
Wilton  —  "  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  it  does 
not  suit  you  to  take  my  advice  and  assistance. 
Now  there  is  one  person  in  whom  you  may  fully 
rely,  who  will  never  betray  your  confidence,  who 
will  give  you  the  very  best  advice,  and  I  am 
sure  will,  if  it  be  in  his  power,  render  you  still 
more  important  assistance  — I  mean  Lord  Sun- 
bury.     He  is  now  at  Geneva,  on  his  way  home. 
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waiting  for  passports  from  France.  In  his  last 
letter  he  mentioned  you  with  much  interest,  and 
desired  me " 

"  Good  God  !  "  cried  Lord  Sherbrooke,  "  that 
I  should  ever  create  any  interest  in  any  body  ! 
However,  Wilton,  your  suggestion  is  not  a  bad 
one.  Perhaps  you  have  pointed  out  the  only 
man  in  Europe  in  whom  I  could  confide  with 
propriety,  strange  as  that  may  seem.  But  in 
the  first  place,  I  must  consult  with  others. — Have 
you  seen  your  friend  Green  lately  ? " 

"  Not  since  the  night  before  all  that  business 
in  Kent,"  replied  Wilton.  "  I  have  sought  to 
see  him,  but  have  never  been  able ;  and  I  begin 
to  apprehend  that  he  must  have  taken  a  part  in 
this  conspiracy,  diflFerent  from  that  I  imagined, 
and  has  absented  himself  on  that  account." 

"  Not  he,  not  he,"  replied  Lord  Sherbrooke ; 
*'  I  saw  him  but  two  days  ago.  But  who  have  we 
here,  coming  up  on  foot  ?  One  of  the  King's 
servants,  it  would  seem,  and  with  him  that  cow- 
ardly rascal,  Arden.  They  are  making  towards 
us,  Wilton,  doubtless  not  recognising  us.     Sup- 
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pose  we  take  Master  Arden  and  horsewhip  him 
out  of  the  park." 

"No,  no,"  replied  Wilton,  "no  such  violent 
counsels  for  me,  my  dear  Sherbrooke.  The 
man  is  punished  more  than  I  wished  already." 

The  two  men  directed  their  course  at  once 
towards  Lord  Sherbrooke  and  his  companion; 
and  as  they  approached,  the  King*s  servant  ad- 
vanced before  the  other,  and  with  a  respectful 
bow  addressed  Wilton,  saying,  "  I  have  the 
King's  commands,  sir,  to  require  your  presence 
at  Kensington  immediately.  I  was  even  now 
about  to  seek  you  in  St.  James's  Square,  and 
then  at  W^hitehall.  But  I  presume  Mr.  Arden 
has  informed  me  rightly,  that  you  are  that  Mr. 
Brown  who  is  private  secretary  to  Lord  Byer- 
dale." 

"  The  same,  sir,"  replied  Wilton.  "  Am  I 
to  present  myself  to  his  Majesty  in  my  riding 
dress?" 

"  His  Majesty's  commands  were  for  your  im- 
mediate attendance,  sir,"  replied  the  servant: 
"  the  council  must  be  over  by  this  time,  and  then 
he  expects  you." 
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"  Then  I  will  lose  no  time,"  replied  Wilton, 
*'  but  ride  to  the  palace  at  once." 

"What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this,  Wilton?'* 
said  Lord  Sherbrooke,  as  he  put  his  horse  into 
a  quick  pace,  to  keep  up  with  that  of  his  friend' 

"  On  my  word,  I  cannot  tell,"  replied  Wilton. 
"  I  trust  for  no  evil,  though  I  know  not  that  any- 
good  can  be  in  store." 

"  Well,  I  will  leave  you  at  the  palace  gates/' 
replied  Lord  Sherbrooke,  "and  ride  about  in 
the  neighbourhood  till  I  see  you  come  out.  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  in  custody." 

"I  trust  not,  indeed,"  replied  Wilton.  "I 
know  of  no  good  reason  why  it  should  be  so : 
but  in  these  days  of  suspicion,  and  I  mu^t  say 
of  guilt  and  treason  also,  no  one  can  tell  who 
may  be  the  next  person  destined  for  abode  in 
Kewgate." 

In  such  speculations  the  two  young  gentlemen 
continued  till  they  reached  the  palace,  where 
Lord  Sherbrooke  turned  and  left  his  friend; 
and  Wilton,  if  the  truth  must  be  confessed,  with 
an  anxious  and  beating  heart,  applied  to  the 
porter  for  admittance. 
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The  moment  that  his  name  was  given  he  was 
led  by  a  page  to  a  small  waiting  room  on  the 
ground  floor.  The  carriages  which  had  sur- 
rounded the  entrance  seemed  to  indicate  that 
the  council  was  not  yet  over ;  but  in  a  few  minutes 
after  the  sound  of  many  feet  and  of  various  people 
talking,  was  heard  in  the  neighbouring  passage ; 
and  then  came  the  roll  of  carriages  followed  by 
a  dead  silence.  To  the  mind  of  Wilton  the  si- 
lence continued  for  an  exceedingly  long  time ; 
but  at  length  a  voice  was  heard,  apparently  at 
some  distance,  pronouncing  a  name  indistinctly ; 
but  Wilton  imagined  that  it  sounded  like  his 
own  name. 

The  next  instant  another  voice  took  it  up, 
and  it  was  now  distinctly,  "  Mr.  Brown  to  the 
King!" 

The  door  then  opened,  and  a  page  appeared, 
saying,  "  Mr.  Brown,  the  King  commands  your 
presence." 
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CHAP.  IV. 

William  III.  was  seated  in  a  small  cabinet,  with 
a  table  to  his  right  hand  on  which  his  elbow 
rested ;  an  inkstand  and  paper  was  beside  him ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  a  step  behind,  stood,  a 
gentleman  of  good  mien,  with  his  hand  upon 
the  back  of  the  King's  chair,  in  an  attitude  fa- 
miliar, but  not  disrespectful.  The  harsh  and 
somewhat  coarse  features  of  the  monarch,  which 
abstractedly  seemed  calculated  to  display  strong 
passions,  were  in  their  habitual  state  of  cold 
immobility;  and  Wilton,  though  he  knew  his 
person  well,  and  had  seen  him  often,  could  not 
derive  from  the  King's  face  the  slightest  inti- 
mation of  what  was  passing  in  his  mind.  There 
was  no  trace  of  anger,  it  is  true;  the  brow 
was  sufficiently  contracted  to  appear  thoughtful, 
but  no  more ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  there  was 
not  one  touch  even  of  courteous  affability  to  be 
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seen  in  those  rigid  lines  to  tell  that  the  young 
gentleman  had  been  sent  for  upon  some  plea- 
surable occasion.  Dignity,  to  a  certain  extent, 
there  must  have  been  in  his  demeanour,  that 
sort  of  dignity  which  is  communicated  to  the 
body  by  great  powers  of  mind,  and  great  de- 
cision of  character — in  fact,  dignity  divested 
of  grace.  Nobody  could  have  taken  him  for  a 
vulgar  man,  although  his  person,  as  far  as  mere 
lines  and  colouring  go,  might  have  been  that  of 
the  lowest  artisan ;  but  what  is  more,  no  one 
could  see  him,  however  simple  might  be  his 
dress,  without  feeling  that,  there  sat  a  distin- 
guished man  of  some  kind. 

Wilton  had  been  accustomed  too  much  and 
too  long  to  mingle  with  the  first  people  in  the 
first  country  of  the  world,  to  suffer  himself  to 
be  much  affected  by  any  of  the  external  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  courts,  or  even  by  the 
vague  sensations  of  respect  with  which  fancy  in- 
vests royalty;  but  he  could  not  help  feeling,  as 
he  entered  the  presence  of  William,  that  he  was 
approaching  a  man  of  vast  mind  as  well  as  vast 
power. 
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William  looked  at  him  quietly  for  several 
minutes,  letting  him  approach  within  two  steps, 
and  gazing  at  him  still,  even  after  he  had  stopped, 
without  uttering  a  single  word.  Wilton  bowed, 
and  then  stood  erect  before  the  King,  feeling  a 
little  embarrassed,  it  is  true,  but  determined  not 
to  suiFer  his  embarrassment  to  appear. 

At  lenojth  the  Kino-  addressed  him  in  a  harsh 
tone  of  voice,  saying,  "  Well,  sir,  what  have  you 
to  say?" 

"  May  it  please  your  Majesty,"  replied  Wilton, 
'*  I  do  not  know  on  what  subject  your  Majesty 
wishes  me  to  speak.  I  met  one  of  the  royal 
servants  in  the  Park  who  commanded  me  to  pre- 
sent myself  here  immediateh',  and  I  came 
hither  accordingly,  without  waiting  to  inquire 
for  what  purpose." 

"  Oh !  then  you  do  not  know,"  said  the  King ; 
**  I  thought  you  did  know,  and  most  likely 
were  prepared.  But  it  is  as  well  as  it  is.  I 
doubt  not  you  will  answer  me  truly.  Where 
were  you  on  Friday  the  22d  of  February 
last?" 

"  I  cannot  exactly  say  vvhere  I  was,  Sire,"  re- 
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plied  Wilton  ;  "for  during  the  greater  part  of 
that  day  I  was  continually  changing  my  place. 
Having  set  out  for  a  small  town  or  village  called 
High  Halstow,  in  Kent,  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
day,  I  arrived  there  just  before  nightfall,  and 
remained  in  that  place  or  in  the  neighbour- 
hood for  several  hours,  indeed  till  nearly  or 
past  midnight." 

"  Pray  what  w^as  your  business  there?"  de- 
manded the  King. 

"  I  fear,"  replied  Wilton,  "  I  must  trouble 
your  Majesty  with  some  long  details  to  enable 
you  to  understand  the  object  of  my  going." 

"  Go  on,"  was  William's  laconic  reply ;  and 
the  young  gentleman  proceeded  to  tell  him  that 
having  been  employed  in  recovering  Lady  Laura 
from  those  who  had  carried  her  off,  he  had 
learned  in  the  course  of  his  inquiries  in  London 
that  she  was  likely  to  be  heard  of  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. 

"I  judged  it  likely  to  be  so  myself.  Sire," 
continued  Wilton,  "because  I  believed  her  to 
have  been  carried  off  by  some  persons  belong- 
ing to  a  party  of  Jacobites  who  were  known 
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to  be  caballing  against  the  government,  though 
to  what  extent  was  not  then  ascertained." 

"  And  what  made  you  judge,"  demanded  the 
King,  '•  that  she  had  been  carried  off  by  these 
men  ?" 

"  Because,  Sire,"  replied  Wilton,  '•'  the  lady's 
father  had  been  an  acquaintance  of  Sir  John 
Fen  wick,  one  of  the  most  notorious  of  the  per- 
sons now  implicated  in  the  present  foul  plot 
against  your  Majesty's  life  and  crown.  With 
him  the  Duke  of  Gaveston,  I  found,  had 
quarrelled  some  time  previously,  and  I  suspected, 
though  I  had  no  proof  thereof,  that  this  quarrel 
had  been  occasioned  by  the  Duke  strongly 
differing  from  Sir  John  Fenwick  in  his  political 
views,  and  refusing  to  take  any  part  in  any 
designs  against  the  government." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  this  of  the  Duke,  sir," 
replied  the  King.  *'  Then  it  was  out  of  revenge, 
you  believe,  they  carried  away  the  young 
lady?" 

"  Rather  out  of  a  desire  to  have  a  hold  upon 
the  Duke,"  replied  Wilton.  "I  found  afterwards, 
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your  Majesty,  that  their  intention  was  to  send 
the  young  lady  to  France,  and  I  judged  through- 
out that  their  design  was  to  force  the  Duke  into 
an  intrigue  which  they  found  he  would  not 
meddle  with  willingly." 

William  III.,  though  he  was  himself  of  a  very 
taciturn  character,  and  not  fond  of  loquacity  in 
others,  was  yet  fond  of  full  explanations,  always 
sitting  in  judgment,  as  it  were,  upon  what  was 
said  to  him,  and  passing  sentence  in  his  own 
breast.  He  now  made  Wilton  go  over  again 
the  particulars  of  Lady  Laura's  being  taken 
away,  though  it  was  evident  that  he  had  heard 
all  the  facts  before,  and  obliged  him  to  enter 
into  every  minute  detail  which  in  any  way 
affected  the  question. 

When  this  was  done,  without  any  other  com- 
ment than  a  look  to  the  gentleman  on  his  left 
hand,  he  fixed  his  eyes  again  upon  Wilton,  and 
asked,  —  "  Now  where  did  you  learn  that  these 
conspirators  were  likely  to  be  found  in  Kent?" 

"  I  heard  it  from  a  gentleman  named  Green,'* 
replied  Wilton,  "whom  I  met  with  at  a  tavern 
in  St.  James's  Street." 
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"  Green  is  a  very  common  name,"  said  the 
King. 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  his  real  name,'' 
replied  Wilton,  "but  what  his  real  name  is  I  do 
not  know.  I  had  not  seen  him  often  before; 
but  he  informed  me  of  these  facts,  and  I  fol- 
lowed his  advice  and  directions." 

"  That  was  rash,"  said  the  King.  "  You  are 
sure  you  do  not  know  his  real  name  ?" 

"  1  cannot  even  guess  it,  Sire,"  replied  Wil- 
ton ;  and  the  King,  after  exchanging  a  mute 
glance  with  his  attendant,  went  on, — "Well, 
when  you  had  discovered  the  place  of  meeting 
of  these  conspirators,  and  reached  it,  what  hap- 
pened then?" 

"  I  did  not  go,  may  it  please  your  Majesty, 
to  discover  their  place  of  meeting,  but  to  dis- 
cover the  place  where  Lady  Laura  was  detained, 
which,  when  I  had  done,  aided  by  a  person  I 
had  got  to  assist  me  —  after  Arden,  formerly 
messenger  of  state,  had  fled  from  me  in  a  most 
dastardly  manner,  in  a  casual  rencounter  with 
some  people,  smugglers  I  believe  —  I  made  the 
master  of  the  house  and  some  other  persons 
F  4 
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whom  we  found  there  set  the  Lady  Laura 
at  liberty.  I  informed  her  of  the  authority  that 
her  father  had  given  me,  and  she  was  but  too 
glad  to  accept  the  assistance  of  any  friend  with 
whom  she  was  acquainted." 

"  So,  so  ;  stop  ! "  said  the  King.  "  So  then 
Arden  was  not  with  you  at  this  time?'* 

"  No,  Sire,"  replied  Wilton  —  "  he  had  run 
away  an  hour  before." 

"  That  was  not  like  a  brave  man,"  said 
William. 

"  No,  indeed.  Sire,"  replied  Wilton,  "  nor  like 
one  of  your  Majesty's  friends,  for  it  is  your  ene- 
mies that  generally  run  away." 

A  faint  smile  came  upon  William's  coun- 
tenance, and  he  said,  "  Go  on.  What  happened 
next?" 

"  Before  we  could  make  our  escape  from  the 
house,"  replied  Wilton,  "  we  were  stopped  by  a 
large  party  of  men,  who  entered;  and,  princi- 
pally instigated  by  Sir  John  Fenwick,  who  was 
one  of  them,  they  opposed,  in  a  violent  manner, 
our  departure." 

Hitherto  Wilton  had  been  very  careful  of  his 
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speech,  unwilling  to  compromise  any  one,  and 
especially  unwilling  to  mention  the  name  of 
Lord  Sherbrooke,  the  Lady  Helen  Oswald,  or 
any  body  else  except  the  conspirators  who  had 
taken  a  part  in  the  events  of  that  night.  Now, 
however,  when  he  had  to  dwell  principally  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  conspirators  and  himself,  he 
did  so  more  boldly,  and  gave  a  full  account  of 
all  that  had  been  said  and  done  till  the  entrance 
of  the  Duke  of  Berwick.  He  knew,  or  rather 
divined,  from  what  had  already  passed,  that 
this  was  in  reality  the  point  to  which  the  ex- 
amination he  underwent  principally  tended. 
But  yet  he  spoke  with  more  ease,  for,  notwith- 
standinoj  the  danger  which  existed  at  that  mo- 
ment  in  acknowledging  any  communication 
whatsoever  with  Jacobites,  he  well  knew  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick  himself 
only  required  to  be  truly  reported,  to  be  admired 
by  every  noble  and  generous  mind ;  and  he  felt 
conscious,  that  in  his  own  behaviour  he  had  only 
acted  as  became  an  upright  and  an  honourable 
heart.  He  detailed  then,  particularly,  the  fact 
of  his  having  seen  one  of  his  opponents  in  the 
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act  of  pointing  a  pistol  at  him  over  the  shoulder 
of  their  principal  spokesman :  he  mentioned 
his  having  cocked  his  own  pistol  to  fire  in  re- 
turn, and  he  stated  that  at  the  time  he  felt 
perfectly  sure  his  life  was  about  to  be  made  a 
sacrifice  to  apprehensions  of  discovery  on  the 
part  of  the  conspirators ;  and  he  then  related  to 
the  King  how  he  had  seen  a  stranger  enter  and 
strike  up  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol  pointed  at 
him,  at  the  very  moment  the  other  was  in  the 
act  of  firing. 

"  The  ball,"  he  said,  "  passed  through  the 
window  above  my  head,  and  seeing  that  new 
assistance  had  come  to  my  aid  I  did  not  fire." 

"  Stay,  stay,"  said  the  King.  "  Let  me  ask 
you  a  question  or  two  first.  Did  you  see,  in 
the  course  of  all  this  time,  the  person  called  Sir 
George  Barkley  amongst  these  conspirators  ?  " 

"  I  saw  a  person,  Sire,"  replied  Wilton,  "  whom 
I  believed  at  the  time  to  be  Sir  George  Barkley, 
and  have  every  reason  to  believe  so  still." 

"  And  this  person  who  came  to  your  assistance 
so  opportunely  was  not  the  same?"  demanded 
the  King. 
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"  Not  the  least  like  him,  Sire,"  replied  Wilton. 
"  He  was  a  young  gentleman  of  six  or  seven 
and  twenty,  I  imagine,  but  certainly  not  more 
than  thirty." 

*'  What  was  his  name?"  demanded  the  King. 

"The  name  he  gave,"  replied  Wilton,  "was 
Captain  Churchill." 

"  Go  on,"  said  William,  and  Wilton  pro- 
ceeded. 

Avoiding  all  names  as  far  as  possible,  he  told 
briefly,  but  accurately,  the  severe  and  striking 
reprehension  that  the  Duke  of  Berwick  had  be- 
stowed  upon  Sir  George  Barkley  and  the  rest 
of  the  conspirators :  he  dwelt  upon  the  hatred 
he  had  displayed  of  the  crime  they  were  about 
to  commit,  and  of  the  noble  and  upright  ten- 
dency of  every  word  that  he  had  spoken.  Wil^ 
liam's  eyes  glistened  slightly,  and  a  glow  came 
up  in  his  pale  cheek,  but  he  made  no  comment 
till  Wilton  seemed  inclined  to  stop.  He  then  bade 
him  again  go  on,  and  made  him  tell  all  that  had 
happened  till  he  and  Lady  Laura  had  quitted 
the  house,  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to 
Halstow.     He  then  said, — 
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"Three  questions.  Why  did  you  not  give 
instant  information  of  this  conspiracy  when  you 
came  to  town?" 

"  May  it  please  your  Majesty,"  replied  Wil- 
ton, "  I  found  immediately  on  my  arrival  that 
the  conspiracy  was  discovered,  and  warrants 
issued  against  the  conspirators.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, remained  for  me  to  do,  but  to  explain  to 
Lord  Byerdale  the  facts,  which  I  did." 

"  If  your  Majesty  remembers,"  said  the  gen- 
tleman on  the  King's  left,  mingling  in  the 
conversation  for  the  first  time,  "  Lord  Byerdale 
said  so." 

'^  Secondly,"  said  the  King,  "  Is  it  true  that 
this  gentleman  who  came  to  your  assistance  went 
with  you,  and  under  your  protection,  to  the  inn 
at  Halstow,  and  thence,  by  your  connivance, 
effected  his  escape?" 

The  King's  brow  was  somewhat  dark  and 
ominous,  and  his  tone  stern,  as  he  pronounced 
these  words:  but  Wilton  could  not  evade  the 
question  so  put  without  telling  a  lie,  and  he 
consequently  replied  at  once,  "  Sire,  he  did." 
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"  Now  for  the  third  question,"  said  the  King, 
—  "  What  was  his  real  name  ?" 

Wilton  hesitated.  He  believed  he  had  done 
right  in  every  respect ;  that  he  had  done  what 
he  was  bound  to  do  in  honour ;  that  he  had  done 
what  was  in  reality  the  best  for  the  King's  own 
service ;  but  yet  he  knew  not  by  any  means  how 
this  act  might  be  looked  upon.  The  minds  of  all 
men  were  excited,  at  that  moment,  to  a  pitch  of 
indignation  against  the  whole  Jacobite  faction, 
which  made  the  slightest  connivance  with  any 
of  their  practices,  the  slightest  favour  shown  to 
any  of  their  number,  a  high  crime  in  the  eyes  of 
every  one.  But  Wilton  knew  that  he  was,  more- 
over, actually  and  absolutely  punishable  bylaw  as 
a  traitor  for  what  he  had  done:  what  he  was  called 
upon  to  confess  was,  in  the  strict  letter  of  the 
law,  quite  sufficient  to  send  him  to  the  Tower, 
and  to  bring  his  neck  under  the  axe ;  for  in  trea- 
son all  are  principals,  and  he  had  aided  and 
abetted  one  marked  as  a  traitor.  But,  never- 
theless, though  he  hesitated  for  a  moment  whe- 
ther he  should  speak  at  all,  yet  he  had  resolved 
to  do  so,  and  of  course  to  do  so  truly,  when  the 
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King,  seeing  him  pause,  and  mistaking  the 
motives,  added, — 

"  You  had  better  tell  the  truth,  sir.  Captain 
Churchill  has  confessed  that  though  out  of  con- 
sideration for  you  he  had  admitted  that  he  was 
present  on  this  occasion,  yet  that  in  reality  he 
had  never  quitted  his  house  during  the  whole  of 
the  day  in  question." 

"  Sire,"  replied  Wilton,  looking  him  full  in 
the  face,  with  a  calm  but  not  disrespectful  air, 
"  your  Majesty  may  have  seen  by  my  answers 
hitherto  that  whatever  I  do  say  will  be  the  truth, 
plain  and  undisguised.  I  only  hesitated  whe- 
ther I  should  not  beg  your  Majesty  to  excuse 
my  answering  at  all,  as  you  know  by  the  laws 
of  England  no  man  can  be  forced  to  criminate 
himself;  but  as  I  acted  in  a  manner  that  became 
a  man  of  honour,  and  also  in  a  manner  which  I 
believed  at  the  time  to  be  fitted  to  promote 
your  Majesty's  interests,  and  to  be  in  every 
respect  such  as  you  yourself  could  wish,  I  will 
answer  the  question,  though,  perhaps,  my 
answer  might  in  some  circumstances  be  used 
against  myself." 
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The  slightest  possible  shade  of  displeasure 
had  come  over  the  King's  countenance,  when 
Wilton  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  answering  the 
question  at  all;  but  whether  it  was  from  his 
natural  command  over  his  features,  the  coldness 
of  a  phlegmatic  constitution,  or  that  he  really 
was  not  seriously  angry,  the  cloud  upon  his 
brow  was  certainly  not  a  hundredth  part  so 
heavy  as  it  would  probably  have  been  with  any 
other  sovereign  in  Europe.  He  contented  him- 
self, then,  when  Wilton  had  come  to  the  end  of 
the  sentence,  by  merely  saying  with  evident 
marks  of  impatience  and  curiosity,  "  Go  on. 
What  was  his  real  name?" 

"  The  name.  Sire,  by  which  he  is  generally 
known,"  replied  Wilton,  "  is  the  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick." 

For  once  the  King  was  moved.  He  started 
in  his  chair,  and  turning  round,  looked  at  the 
gentleman  by  his  side,  exclaiming,  "  It  was  not 
Drummond  then  !  " 

"No,  Sire,"  replied  Wilton;  ''although  he 
never  expressly  stated  his  name  to  me,  yet  from 
all  that  was  said  by  every  one  around,  I  must 
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admit  that  I  knew  perfectly  it  was  the  Duke  of 
Berwick.  But,  Sire,  whoever  it  was,  he  had 
saved  my  life :  he  had  said  not  one  word  dis- 
respectful to  your  Majesty's  person:  he  had 
reprobated  in  the  most  severe  and  cutting  terms 
those  conspirators,  some  of  whom  have  already 
bowed  the  head  to  the  sword  of  justice ;  and  he 
had  stigmatised  the  acts  they  proposed  to  commit 
with  scorn,  contempt,  and  horror.  All  this  he 
had  done  in  my  presence  to  ten  or  tvvelve  armed 
men,  whose  conduct  to  myself,  and  schemes 
against  you,  showed  them  capable  of  any  daring 
villany.  These,  Sire,  may  be  called^my  excuses 
for  aiding  a  person,  known  to  be  an  enemy  of 
your  crown,  to  escape  from  your  dominions ;  but, 
if  I  may  so  far  presume  to  say  it,  there  was  a 
reason  as  well  as  an  excuse  which  suggested 
itself  to  my  mind  at  the  time,  and  in  which 
your  Majesty's  interests  were  concerned." 

The  King  had  listened  attentively :  the  frown 
had  gone  from  his  brow ;  and  he  had  so  far 
given  a  sign  of  approbation,  as,  when  Wilton 
mentioned  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick, 
to  make  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head.     When 
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the  young  gentleman  concluded,  however,  he 
paused  in  order  to  let  him  go  on,  always  mo:e 
willing  that  others  should  proceed,  than  say  a 
single  word  to  bid  them  do  so. 

"  What  is  your  reason?"  he  said  at  last,  find- 
infij  that  nothinoj  was  added. 

"  It  was  this,  Sire,"  replied  Wilton;  "that  I 
knew  the  Duke  of  Berwick  was  connected  with 
your  Majesty's  own  family ;  that  he  was  one  per- 
son of  high  character  and  reputation  amongst  a 
vast  number  of  Iowa  nd  infamous  conspirators  ; 
that  he  was  perfectly  innocent  of  the  dark  and 
horrible  crimes  of  which  tl>ey  were  guilty ;  and 
yet,  that  lie  must  be  considered  by  the  lav>'  of  the 
land  as  a  traitor  even  for  setting  his  foot  upon 
these  shores,  and  must  be  concluded  by  the  law 
and  its  ministers  under  the  same  punishment  and 
condemnation  as  all  those  assassins  and  traitors 
who  are  now  expiating  their  evil  purposes  on  the 
scaffold.  In  these  circumstances,  Sire,  I 
judged  that  it  would  be  much  more  agree- 
able to  your  Majesty  that  he  should  escape, 
than  that  he  should  be  taken;  that  you  would 
be  very  much  embarrassed,  indeed,  what  to  do 
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with  him,  if  any  indiscreet  person  were  to  stop 
him  in  his  flight;  and  that  you  would  not  dis- 
approve of  that  conduct,  the  first  motive  of 
whichy  I  openly  confess,  was  gratitude  towards 
the  man  who  had  saved  my  life." 

"  Sir,  you  did  very  right,"  said  William,  with 
scarcely  a  change  of  countenance.  "You  did 
very  right,  and  I  am  much  obliged  to  you." 

At  the  same  time  he  held  out  his  hand.  Wil- 
ton bent  his  knee  and  kissed  it;  and  as  he  rose, 
William  added,  "  I  don't  know  what  I  can  do 
for  you ;  but  if  at  any  time  you  want  any  thing, 
let  me  know,  for  I  think  you  have  done  well  — 
and  judged  well.  My  Lord  of  Portland,  here, 
on  application  to  him,  will  procure  you  audience 
of  me." 

With  those  few  words,  which,  however,  from 
William  III.,  conveyed  a  very  great  deal  of 
meaning,  the  King  bowed  his  head  to  signify 
that  Wilton's  audience  was  over ;  and  the  young 
gentleman  withdrew  from  his  presence  very  well 
satisfied  with  the  termination  of  an  affair,  which 
certainl}^,  in  some  hands,  might  have  ended  in 
evil  instead  of  good. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Wilton  Brown,  on  quitting  the  King,  did 
not  find  Lord  Sherbrooke  where  he  expected ; 
but  little  doubting  that  he  should  have  to 
encounter  a  full  torrent  of  wrath  from  the  Earl 
of  Byerdale,  on  account  of  his  having  concealed 
the  fact  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick's  visit  to  Eng- 
land, he  set  spurs  to  his  horse  to  meet  the  storm 
at  once,  and  proceeded  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  the  Earl's  ofl&ce  at  Whitehall.  His  expect- 
ations were  destined  to  be  disappointed,  how- 
ever. Lord  Byerdale  was  all  smiles,  although 
as  yet  he  knew  nothing  more  than  the  simple 
fact  that  Captain  Churchill  had  acknowledged 
his  presence  at  a  scene  in  which  he  had  cer- 
tainly played  no  part.  His  whole  wrath  seemed 
to  turn  upon  iirden  the  messenger,  against 
whom  he  vowed,  and  afterwards  executed,  signal 
vengeance,  prosecuting  him  for  various  acts  of 
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neglect  in  points  of  duty,  and  for  some  small  pe- 
culations which  the  man  had  committed,  till  he 
reduced  him  to  beggary  and  a  miserable  death. 

He  received  Wilton,  however,  without  a  word 
of  censure;  listened  to  all  that  passed  between 
him  and  the  King,  appeared  delighted  with  the 
result;  and  although,  to  tell  the  truth,  Wilton 
had  no  excuse  to  offer  for  not  having  com- 
municated the  facts  to  him  before,  which  he 
had  abstained  from  doing  simply  from  utter 
want  of  confidence  in  the  Earl,  yet  his  Lordship 
found  an  excuse  himself,  saying, — 

"  I'm  sure  Wilton  I  am  more  obliged  to  you 
even  than  the  King  must  be,  for  not  implicating 
me  in  your  secret  at  all.  I  should  not  have 
known  how  to  have  acted  in  the  least.  It  would 
have  placed  me  in  the  most  embarrassing  situa- 
tion that  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  and  by  taking 
the  responsibility  on  yourself  you  have  spared 
me,  and,  as  you  see,  done  yourself  no  harm." 

Wilton  was  puzzled;  and  though  he  certainly 
was  not  a  suspicious  man,  he  could  not  help 
doubting  the  perfect  sincerity  of  the  noble  Lord. 
All  his  civility,  all  his  kindness,  which  was  so 
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Unlike  his  character  in  general,  but  made  his 
secretary  doubt  tlie  more,  and  the  more  firmly 
J'esolve  to  watch  his  conduct  accurately. 

A  few  days  after  the  events  which  we  have 
just  related,  the  Duke  of  Gaveston  and  Lady 
Laura  left  Beaufort  House  for  the  Earl's  seat  in 
Hampshire,  which  Lord  Aylesbury  had  pointed 
out  as  the  best  suited  to  the  occasion.  It  was 
painful  for  Wilton  to  part  from  Laura  :  but  yet 
he  could  not  divest  his  mind  of  the  idea  that 
Lord  Byerdale  did  not  mean  altogether  so 
kindly  by  the  Duke  as  he  professed  to  do,  and 
he  was  not  sorry  the  latter  nobleman,  now  that 
he  could  do  so  without  giving  the  slightest 
handle  to  suspicion,  should  follow  the  advice  of 
Lord  Aylesbury. 

By  this  time  Wilton  had  become  really  at- 
tached to  the  Duke;  the  kindness  that  noble- 
man had  shown  to  him;  the  confidence  he  had 
placed  in  him ;  the  leaning  to  his  opinions 
■which  he  had  always  displayed,  would  naturally 
have  excited  kindly  and  affectionate  feelings  in 
such  a  heart  as  Wilton's,  even  had  the  Duke 
not  been  the  father  of  her  he  loved  best  on 
o  3 
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earth.  But  in  the  relative  situation  in  which 
they  now  stood,  he  had  gradually  grown  more 
and  more  attached  to  the  old  nobleman,  and 
perhaps  even  the  very  weaknesses  of  his 
character  made  Wilton  feel  more  like  a  son 
towards  him. 

To  insure,  therefore,  his  absence  from  scenes 
of  political  strife,  to  guard  against  his  meddling 
with  transactions  which  he  was  vuifitted  to 
guide,  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  Wilton,  and  a 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  Laura's  daily  so- 
ciety. Another  compensation,  also,  was  found 
in  a  general  invitation  to  come  down  whenever 
it  was  possible  to  Somersbury  Court,  and  a 
pressing  request,  that  at  all  events,  he  would 
spend  the  Sunday  of  every  week  at  that  place. 
In  regard  to  all  his  affairs  in  London,  and 
more  especially  to  every  thing  that  concerned 
Sir  John  Fenwick  and  the  conspiracy,  the  Duke 
trusted  implicitly  to  Wilton;  and  the  constant 
correspondence  which  was  thus  likely  to  take 
place  afforded  him  also  the  means  of  hearing 
continually  of  Laura. 

He  was  not  long  without  seeing  her  again, 
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however ;  for  it  was  evident  that  Lord  Byerdale 
had  determined  to  give  his  secretary  every  sort 
of  opportunity  of  pursuing  his  suit  with  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke. 

"  Did  you  not  tell  me,  Wilton,"  he  said  one 
day,  "  that  your  good  friend  the  Duke  of  Gave- 
ston  had  invited  you  to  come  down  and  stay 
with  him  at  Somersbury  ?  " 

"  He  has  invited  me  repeatedly,  my  Lord," 
replied  Wilton,  "  and  in  a  letter  I  received 
yesterday  pressed  his  request  again  ;  but  seeing 
you  so  overwhelmed  with  business,  I  did  not  like 
to  be  absent  for  any  length  of  time.  I  should 
have  gone  down,  indeed,  as  I  had  promised,  on 
Saturday  last,  to  have  come  up  on  Monday 
morning  again;  but  if  you  remember,  on  Satur- 
day you  were  occupied  till  nearly  twelve  at 
night  with  all  this  business  of  Cook." 

"  Who,  by  the  way,  you  see,  Wilton,  has  said 
nothing  against  your  friend,"  said  the  Earl. 

"  So  I  see,  indeed,  my  Lord,"  replied  Wilton. 
"  What  will  be  done  with  the  man  ?  " 

"  Oh,  we  shall  keep  the  matter  over  his 
head,"  said  the  Earl,  "  and  make  use  of  him 
G  4 
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as  an  evidence.  But  to  return  to  your  visit  to 
the  Duke  —  I  can  very  well  spare  you  for  the 
next  week,  if  you  like  to  go  down  on  Monday ; 
and  now  that  I  know  your  arrangements,  will 
contrive  that  you  shall  always  have  your  Satur- 
day evenings  and  Monday  mornings,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  go  down  and  return  on  those  days, 
till  you  become  his  Grace's  son-in-law,  though 
I  am  afraid  fair  Lady  Laura  will  think  you  but 
a  cold  lover." 

Wilton  smiled,  well  knowing  that  there  was 
no  such  danger.  The  Earl's  offer,  however, 
was  too  tempting  to  be  resisted,  and  accord- 
ingly he  lost  no  time  in  bearing  down,  in  person, 
to  Somersbury  Court  the  happy  intelligence  that 
Cook,  who  was  to  be  the  conspirator  most  feared, 
it  seemed,  had  said  nothing  at  his  trial  to  in- 
culpate the  Duke. 

His  journey,  as  was  not  uncommon  in  those 
days,  was  performed  on  horseback  with  a  ser- 
vant charged  with  his  vallise  behind  him,  and 
it  was  late  in  the  day  before  he  reached 
Somersbury;  but  it  was  a  bright  evening  in 
May;   the  world  was  all  clad  in  young  green; 
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the  calm  rich  purple  of  the  sunset  spread  over 
the  whole  scene;  and  as  Wilton  rode  down  a 
winding  yellow  road,  amidst  rich  woods  and 
gentle  slopes  of  landj  into  the  fine  old  park  that 
surrounded  the  mansion,  he  could  see  enouiih 
to  show  him  that  all  the  picturesque  beauty, 
which  was  far  more  congenial  to  his  heart  and  liis 
feelings  than  even  the  finest  works  of  art,  was 
there  in  store  for  him  on  the  morrow. 

On  his  arrival,  he  found  the  Duke  delighted  to 
receive  him,  though  som.ewhat  suffering  from  a 
slight  attack  of  gout.  He  was  more  delighted 
still,  however,  when  he  heard  the  news  his  young 
friend  brought ;  and  when,  after  a  few  moments, 
Laura  joined  him  and  the  Duke,  her  eyes 
sparkled  with  double  brightness,  both  from  the 
feelin<rs  of  her  own  heart  at  meetinoj  a^rain  the 
man  she  loved  best  on  earth,  and  from  the  plea- 
sure that  she  saw  on  her  father's  countenance, 
which  told  her  in  a  moment  that  all  the  news 
Wilton  had  brought  was  favourable. 

The  result  to  the  Duke,  however,  was  not  so 
satisfactory  as  it  might  have  been.  In  the  joy 
of  his  heart  he  gave  way  somewhat  more  to  his 
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appetite  at  supper  than  was  prudent,  ate  all 
those  things  that  Sir  George  Millington,  his 
good  physician,  forbade  him  to  eat,  and  drank 
two  or  three  glasses  of  wine  more  than  his  usual 
portion.  At  the  time,  all  this  seemed  to  do 
him  no  harm,  and  he  spoke  somewhat  crossly 
to  his  own  servant  who  reminded  him  of  the 
physician's  regulations.  He  even  shook  his 
finger  playfully  at  Laura  for  her  grave  looks 
upon  the  occasion^  and  during  the  rest  of  the 
evening  was  as  gay  as  gay  could  be.  The  con- 
sequence, however,  was,  that  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  after  Wilton  had  descended  to  the 
breakfast-room  on  the  following  morning,  Laura 
came  down  alone. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Wilton,"  she  said  with 
a  slight  smile,  "  that  my  dear  father  has  greatly 
increased  his  pain  by  exceeding  a  little  last 
night.  He  has  scarcely  slept  at  all,  I  find, 
and  begs  you  will  excuse  him  till  dinner-time. 
He  leaves  me  to  entertain  you,  Wilton.  Do 
you  think  I  can  do  it?" 

Wilton's  answer  was  easily  found;  and  Laura 
passed  the  whole  morning  with  him  alone. 
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Certainly  neither  of  the  two  would  have  pur- 
chased the  pleasure  at  the  expense  of  the  Duke's 
suffering ;  but  yet  that  pleasure  of  being  alone 
together  was,  indeed,  intense  and  bright.  They 
were  both  very  young,  both  fitted  for  high  enjoy- 
ment, both  loving  as  ardently  and  deeply  as  it  is 
possible  for  human  beings  to  love.  Through 
the  rich  and  beautiful  woods  of  the  park,  over  the 
sunny  lawns  and  grassy  savannas  —  where  the 
wild  deer  nested  in  the  tall  fern,  raising  its  dark 
eyes  and  an  tiered  head  to  gaze  above  the  fea- 
thery  green  at  the  passers  by  —  Wilton  and 
Laura  wandered  on,  pouring  forth  the  tale  of 
affection  into  each  other's  hearts,  gazinfj  in  each 
other's  eyes,  and  seeming,  through  that  clear 
window  lighted  up  with  life,  to  see  into  the 
deepest  cliambers  of  each  other's  bosom,  and 
there  behold  a  treasury  of  joy  and  mutual  ten- 
derness for  years  to  come. 

In  the  midst  of  that  beautiful  scene  their 
love  seemed  in  its  proper  place  —  every  thing 
appeared  to  harmonise  with  it  —  whereas  in  the 
crowded  city  all  had  jarred.  Here  the  voices 
of  the    birds    poured    forth   the   sweetest  har- 
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mony  upon  their  ear  as  they  went  by;  every 
thing  that  the  eye  rested  upon  spoke  softness, 
and  peace,  and  beauty,  and  happy  days ;  every 
thing  refreshed  the  siglit  and  made  the  bosom 
expand;  every  thing  breathed  of  joy  or  imaged 
tranquillity. 

The  words,  too,  the  words  of  affection, 
seemed  more  easily  to  find  utterance;  all  the 
objects  around  suggested  that  imagery  which 
passion,  and  tenderness,  and  imagination  can 
revel  in  at  ease;  the  fanciful  clouds,  as  they 
flitted  over  the  sky,  the  waving  branches  of  the 
woods,  the  gay  sparkling  of  the  bright  stream, 
the  wide-extending  prospect  here  and  there,  with 
the  hills,  only  appearing  warmer  and  more 
glowing  still  as  the  eye  traced  them  into  the 
distance —  all  furnished  to  fancy  some  new  means 
of  shadowing  forth  bright  hopes,  and  wishes, 
and  purposes.  Each  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  nature ;  each  had  often  and  often  stood,  and 
pondered,  and  gazed,  and  admired  scenes  of 
similar  loveliness ;  each,  too,  had  felt  deep  and 
ardent  affection  for  the  other  in  other  places; 
and  each  had  believed  that  nothino:  could  ex- 
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ceed  the  joy  that  they  experienced  in  their  occa- 
sional solitary  interviews ;  but  neither  had  ever 
before  known  the  same  sensations  of  delight 
in  the  beautiful  aspect  of  unrivalled  nature, 
neither  liad  tasted  the  joy  which  two  hearts 
that  love  each  other  can  feel  in  pouring  forth 
their  thoughts  together  in  scenes  that  both  are 
worthy  to  admire. 

Nature  had  acquired  tenfold  charms  to  their 
eyes;  and  the  secret  of  it  was,  that  the  spirit 
of  love  within  their  hearts  pervaded  and  bright- 
ened it  all.  Love  itself  seemed  to  have  gained 
an  intensity  and  brightness  in  those  scenes  that 
it  had  never  known  before,  because  the  great 
spirit  of  nature,  the  inspiring,  the  expanding 
genius  of  the  scene^  answered  the  spirit  within 
their  hearts,  and  seemed  to  witness  and  applaud 
their  affection. 

Oh,  how  happily  the  hours  went  by  in  those 
sweet  words  and  caresses,  innocent  but  dear  ! 
oh,  how  glad,  how  unlike  the  world's  joys  in 
general,  were  the  feelings  in  each  of  those  young 
hearts,  while  they  wandered  on  alone,  with  none 
but  love  and  nature  for  their  companions  on  the 
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way !  On  that  first  day,  at  least  to  Laura,  the 
feeling  was  altogether  overpowering :  she  might 
have  had  a  faint  and  misty  dream  that  such 
things  could  exist,  but  nothing  more ;  but  now 
that  she  felt  them,  they  seemed  to  absorb  every 
other  sensation  for  the  time,  to  make  her  heart 
beat  as  it  had  never  beat  before,  to  cast  her 
thoughts  into  strange  but  bright  confusion,  so 
that  when  she  returned  with  Wilton,  and  found 
that  her  father  had  come  down,  she  ran  to  her 
own  room,  to  pause  for  a  few  moments,  and  to 
collect  her  ideas  into  some  sort  of  order  once 
more. 

Day  after  day,  during  Wilton's  stay,  the  same 
bright  round  of  happy  hours  succeeded.  During 
the  whole  of  the  first  part  of  his  sojourn,  the 
Duke  was  miable  to  go  out,  and  Wilton  and 
Lady  Laura  were  left  very  much  alone.  Wilton 
felt  no  hesitation  in  regard  to  his  conduct.  He 
could  not  believe,  he  scarcely  even  feared,  that 
the  Duke  was  blind  to  the  mutual  love  which 
existed  between  Laura  and  himself;  and  he 
only  waited  till  his  own  fate  was  cleared  up,  to 
speak  to  her  father  upon  the  subject  openly. 
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Thus  passed  his  visit ;  and  we  could  pause 
upon  it  long,  could  paint  many  a  scene  of 
sweet  and  sunshiny  happiness,  warm,  and  soft, 
and  beautiful,  like  the  pictures  of  Claude  de 
Lorraine :  but  we  have  other  things  to  do,  and 
scenes  far  less  joyous  to  dwell  upon.  The  time 
of  his  stay  at  length  expired,  and  of  course 
seemed  all  the  more  brief  for  being  happy. 

If  the  sojourn  of  Wilton  at  Somersbury  Court 
had  given  pleasure  to  Laura,  it  gave   scarcely 
less  to  the  Duke  himself,  though  in  a  different 
way;  and  when  his  young  visiter  was  gone,  he 
felt   a   want   and   a  vacancy   which   made    the 
days  seem   tedious.     Thus,  shortly  after  Wil- 
ton's arrival  in  town  he  received  a  letter  from 
the  Duke,  begging  him  not  to  forget  his  pro- 
mise of  another   speedy  visit   of  longer   dura- 
tion, nor  neglect  the  opportunity  of  each  week's 
close  to  spend   at  least  one  day  with  him  and 
Laura.     The  origin  of  these  feelings   towards 
his  young  friend  was  certainly  to  be  traced  to 
the  somewhat  forced  confidence  which  he  had 
been  obliged  to  place  in  him,  in  regard  to  Sir 
John   Fenwick;  but  the  feelings   survived  the 
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cause;  and  during  six  weeks  which  followed,  al- 
though Sir  John  Fenwick  was  universally  sup- 
posed to  have  made  his  escape  from  England, 
and  the  Duke  felt  himself  quite  safe,  Wilton 
experienced  no  change  of  manner,  but  was 
greeted  with  gladness  and  smiles  whenever  he 
presented  himself 

On  every  occasion,  too,  the  Earl  of  Byerdale 
showed  himself  as  kind  as  it  was  possible  for 
him  to  be ;  and  in  one  instance,  in  the  middle 
of  the  year,  spoke  to  him  more  seriously  than 
usual,  in  regard  to  his  marriage  with  Lady 
Laura.  The  tone  he  took  was  considerate  and 
thoughtful,  and  Wilton  found  that  he  could  no 
longer  give  a  vague  reply  upon  the  subject. 

"  I  need  not  say  to  your  Lordship,"  he  said, 
"  how  grateful  I  feel  to  you  in  this  business ; 
but  I  really  can  tell  you  no  more  than  you  see. 
I  am  received  by  the  Duke  and  Lady  Laura, 
upon  all  occasions,  with  the  greatest  kindness 
and  every  testimony  of  regard.  I  am  received, 
indeed,  when  no  one  else  is  received,  and  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Duke 
re2;ards  me  almost  as  a  son ;  but  of  course  I 
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cannot  presume,  so  long  as  I  can  give  no  in- 
formation of  who  I  am,  what  is  my  family,  what 
are  the  circumstances  and  history  of  my  birth, 
to  seek  the  Dnke's  approbation  to  my  marriage 
with  his  daughter.  Fortuneless  and  portion- 
less as  I  must  be,  the  proposal  may  seem  pre- 
sumptuous enough  at  any  time;  and  though  the 
legend  told  us,  my  Lord,  to  '  be  bold,  and  bold, 
and  every  where  be  bold,'  it  told  us  also  to  '  be 
not  too  bold.' " 

"  You  are  right,  you  are  right,  Wilton,"  re- 
plied the  Earl.  '•  But  leave  it  to  me :  I  myself 
will  write  to  the  Duke  upon  the  subject,  and 
doubt  not  shall  find  means  to  satisfy  him, 
though  I  cannot  flatter  you,  Wilton  —  and  I  tell 
you  so  at  once  —  I  cannot  flatter  you  with  the 
idea  of  any  unexpected  wealth.  Your  blood 
is  your  only  possession  ;  but  that  is  enough.  I 
will  write   myself  in  a  few  days." 

"  I  trust,  my  Lord,  you  will  not  do  so  imme- 
diately," replied  Wilton.  "  You  were  kind 
enough  to  promise  me  explanations  regarding 
my  birth.     Others   have   done  so  too."     (The 
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Earl  started.)  "  Lord  Sunbury,"  continued 
Wilton,  "  promised  me  the  same  explanation, 
and  to  give  me  the  papers  which  he  possesses 
regarding  me,  even  before  the  present  period; 
but  he  returns  in  September  or  October,  and 
then  they  will  of  course  be  mine." 

"  Ha  ! "  said  the  Earl,  musing.  "  Ha  !  does 
he?  But  why  does  he  not  send  you  over  the 
papers  ?  he  is  no  farther  off  than  Paris  now;  for 
I  know  he  obtained  a  passport  the  other  day, 
and  promised  to  look  into  the  negotiations  which 
are  going  on  for  peace." 

"  I  fancy,  my  Lord,"  replied  Wilton,  "that  in 
the  distracted  state  of  both  countries  he  fears 
to  send  over  the  papers  by  any  ordinary  mes- 
senger." 

"  Ob,  but  from  time  to  time  there  are  council 
messengers,"  replied  the  Earl.  "  There  is  not  a 
petit  maitre  in  the  whole  land  who  does  not  con- 
trive, notwithstanding  the  war,  to  get  over  his 
embroidery  from  France,  nor  any  old  lady  to 
furnish  herself  with  bo7i-bo7is." 

"  I  suppose  he  thinks,  too,"  replied  Wilton, 
"  that,  as  he  is  coming  so  soon,  it  is  scarcely  worth 
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while,  and,  perhaps,  the  papers  may  need  ex- 
planations from  his  own  mouth." 

''  Ah  !  but  the  papers,  the  papers,  are  the 
most  important,"  replied  the  Earl  thoughtfully. 
"  In  September  or  October  does  he  come  ? 
Well  I  Mill  tell  you  all  before  that  myself, 
Wilton.  I  thought  I  should  have  been  able  to 
do  it  ere  now  ;  but  there  is  one  link  in  the 
chain  incomplete,  and  before  I  say  any  thing,  it 
must  be  rendered  perfect.  Howevei',  things  are 
happening  every  day  which  no  one  anticipates; 
and  though  I  do  not  expect  the  paper  that  I 
mentioned  for  a  fortnight,  it  may  come  to-mor- 
row, perhaps." 

About  ten  days  after  this  period,  Wilton,  as 
he  went  to  the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Byerdale', 
remarked  all  those  external  signs  and  symptoms 
of  agitation  amongst  the  people,  which  may 
always  be  seen  more  or  less  by  an  observing 
eye,  when  any  event  of  importance  takes  place 
in  a  great  city.  They  were,  perhaps,  more 
apparent  than  usual  on  the  present  occasion; 
for  in  the  short  distance  he  had  to  go,  he 
saw  two  hawkers  of  halfpenny  sheets  bawling 
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down  unintelligible  tidings  to  maids  in  the 
areas,  and  two  or  three  groups  gathered  to- 
gether in  the  sunshiny  morning  at  the  corners 
of  the  streets. 

When  he  reached  the  Earl's  house,  he 
found  him  more  excited  than  he  usually  suf- 
fered himself  to  be,  and  holding  up  a  letter  he 
exclaimed,  — 

"  Here's  an  account  of  this  great  event  of 
the  day,  which  of  course  you  heard  as  you  came 
here.  This  is  a  proof  how  things  are  brought 
about  unexpectedly.  Not  a  man  in  England, 
statesman  or  mechanic,  could  have  imagined, 
for  the  last  six  weeks,  that  this  dark,  cold- 
blooded plotter,  Sir  John  Fenwick,  had  failed 
to  effect  his  escape." 

"  And  has  he  not  ? "  exclaimed  Wilton 
eagerly.  "Is  he  in  England?  Has  lie  been 
found?" 

"  He  has  not  escaped,"  replied  the  Earl 
dryly.  "  He  is  in  England ;  and  he  is  at  the 
present  moment  safe  in  Newgate.  Some  spies 
or  other  officers  of  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  dis- 
covered   him   lingering    about   in    Kent   and 
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Sussex,  and  he  has  since  been  apprehended  in 
attempting  to  escape  into  France." 

"  This  is  indeed  great  intelligence,"  replied 
Wilton.  "  I  suppose  there  is  no  chance  what- 
ever of  his  being  acquitted." 

**  None,"  answered  the  Earl;  '-none  what- 
ever, if  they  manage  the  matter  rightly,  though 
he  is  more  subtle  than  all  the  rest  of  the  men 
put  together.  It  seems  likely  that  the  whole 
business  will  fall  upon  me,  and  I  shall  see  him  in 
a  few  days ;  for  he  already  talks  of  giving 
information  against  great  persons,  on  condition 
that  his  life  be  spared." 

Wilton  concealed  any  curiosity  he  might 
feel  as  well  as  he  could,  and  went  on  with  the 
usual  occupations  of  the  day,  not  remarking  as 
any  thing  particular,  that  the  Earl  wrote  a  long 
and  seemingly  tedious  letter,  and  gave  it  to  one 
of  the  porters,  with  orders  to  send  it  off  by  a 
special  messenger. 

On  going  out  afterwards,  he  found  that  the 

tidings  of  Sir  John  Fenwick's  arrest  had  spread 

over  the  whole  town  ;  and  the  rumour,  agitation, 

and  anxiety  which  had  been  caused  by  the  plot, 
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and  had  since  subsided,  was,  for  the  time,  re- 
vived with  more  activity  than  ever.  As  no 
one,  however,  was  mentioned  in  any  of  the 
rumours  but  Sir  John  Fenwick  himself,  Wilton 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  make  the  mind 
of  the  Duke  anxious  upon  the  subject  till  he 
could  obtain  farther  information ;  and  he  there- 
fore refrained  from  writing  as  it  was  now  the 
middle  of  the  week,  and  his  visit  was  to  be 
renewed  on  the  Saturday  following.  A  day 
passed  by  without  the  matter  being  any  farther 
cleared  up ;  but  on  the  Friday,  when  Wilton 
visited  the  Earl  at  his  own  house,  he  found 
him  reading  his  letters  with  a  very  cloudy  brow, 
which,  however,  grew  brighter  soon  after  he 
appeared. 

Wilton  found  that  some  painful  conversation 
must  have  taken  place  between  the  Earl  and  his 
son;  for  Lord  Sherbrooke  was  seated  in  the 
opposite  chair  with  one  of  those  listless  and  in- 
different looks  upon  his  countenance  which  he 
often  assumed  during  grave  discussions,  to  cover, 
perhaps,  deeper  matter  within  his  own  breast. 
The  Earl,  though  a  little  irritable,  seemed  not 
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angry  ;  and  after  he  had  concluded  the  reading 
of  his  letters  he  said,  "  I  must  answer  all  these 
tiresome  epistles  myself,  Wilton ;  for  the  good 
people  who  wrote  them  have  so  contrived  it, 
in  order,  I  suppose,  to  spare  you,  and  make  me 
work  myself.  I  shall  not  need  your  aid  to-day, 
then;  and,  indeed,  I  do  not  see  why  you  should 
not  go  down  to  Somersbury  at  once,  if  you  like 
it;  only  be  up  at  an  early  hour  on  Monday 
morning.  —  Sherbrooke,  I  wish  you  would  take 
yourself  away :  it  makes  me  angry  to  see  you 
twisting  that  paper  up  into  a  thousand  forms, 
like  a  mountebank  at  a  fair." 

"  Dear  papa,"  replied  Lord  Sherbrooke,  in  a 
childish  tone,  "you  ought  to  have  given  me  some- 
thing better  to  do  then.  If  you  had  taught  me  an 
honest  trade,  I  should  not  have  been  so  given  to 
making  penny  whistles  and  cutting  cockades 
out  of  foolscap  paper.  Nay,  don't  look  so 
black,  and  mutter,  *  Fool's  cap  paper,  indeed !' 
between  your  teeth.  I'll  go,  I'll  go,"  and  he 
accordingly  quitted  the  room. 

"  Wilton,"  said  the  Earl,  as  soon  as  his  son 
was  gone,  "  I  have  one  word  more  to  say  to 
H  4 
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you.  When  you  are  down  at  Somersbury,  lose 
not  your  opportunity  —  confer  with  the  Duke 
about  your  marriage  at  once.  The  pohtical 
sky  is  darkening.  No  one  can  tell  what  an- 
other hour  may  bring.     Now  leave  me." 

Wilton  obeyed,  and  passed  through  the  ante- 
room into  the  hall.  The  moment  he  appeared 
there,  however.  Lord  Sherbrooke  darted  out  of 
the  opposite  room  and  caught  him  by  the  arm, 
almost  overturning  the  fat  porter  in  the  way. 

"  Come  hither,  Wilton,"  he  said,  "  come 
hither.  I  want  to  speak  to  you  a  moment.  I 
want  to  show  you  a  present  that  I've  got  for 
you." 

Wilton  followed  him,  and  to  his  surprise 
found  lying  upon  the  table  a  pair  of  handsome 
spurs  which  Lord  Sherbrooke  instantly  put 
in  his  hand,  saying,  "  There,  Wilton,  there. 
Use  them  to-night  as  you  go  to  Somersbury ; 
and,  amongst  other  pretty  things  that  you  may 
have  to  say  to  the  Duke,  you  may  tell  him  that 
Sir  John  Fenwick  has  accused  him  of  high 
treason.  My  father  is  going  to  write  to  him 
this  very  night,  to  ask  him  civilly  to  come  up 
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to  town  to  confer  with  him  on  business  of  im- 
portance. You  yourself  may  be  the  bait  to  the 
trap,  Wilton,  for  aught  I  know.  So  to  your 
horse's  back  and  away,  and  have  all  your  plans 
settled  with  the  Duke  before  the  post  arrives 
to-morrow  morning." 

The  earnestness  of  Sherbrooke's  manner 
convinced  his  friend  that  what  he  said  was 
serious  and  true,  and  thanking  him  eagerly,  he 
left  him  and  again  passed  through  the  hall. 
Lord  Bj-erdale  was  speaking  at  that  moment 
to  the  porter ;  but  he  did  not  appear  to  notice 
Wilton,  who  passed  on  without  pausing,  sought 
his  own  lodgings  with  all  speed,  mounted  his 
horse,  and  set  out  for  Somersbury. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

The  world  was  in  all  its  summer^  beauty, 
nature  smiling  with  her  brightest  smiles,  the 
glorious  sunshine  just  departing  from  the 
sky,  and  glowing  with  double  brightness  in  its 
dying  hour,  the  woods  still  green  and  fresh, 
the  blackbird  tuning  his  evening  song,  and 
every  thing  speaking  peace  and  promising  joy, 
as  Wilton  rode  through  the  gates  of  Somersbury 
park. 

When  he  dismounted  from  his  horse  and  rang 
the  bell,  his  own  servant  took  the  tired  beast 
and  led  it  round  towards  the  stable  with  the 
air  of  one  who  felt  himself  quite  at  home  in  the 
Duke's  house.  But  the  attendant  who  opened 
the  doors  to  him,  and  who  was  not  the  ordinary 
porter,  bore  a  certain  degree  of  sadness  and 
gravity  in  his  demeanour,  which  caused  Wilton 
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instantly  to  ask  after  the  health  of  the  Duke 
and  Lady  Laura. 

"  My  young  lady  is  quite  well,  sir,"  replied 
the  servant;  "  but  the  Duke  has  had  another 
bad  fit  of  the  gout  in  the  beginning  of  the  week — 
which  has  made  him  wonderfully  cross,"  he 
added,  lowering  his  voice  and  giving  a  marked 
look  in  Wilton's  face,  which  made  the  young 
gentleman  feel  that  he  intended  his  words  as  a 
sort  of  warning. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  thought  Wilton,  "  what  I  have 
to  tell  him  will  not  diminish  his  crossness." 

But  he  said  nothing  aloud,  and  followed  the 
servant  towards  the  Duke's  own  particular  sit- 
ting room.  He  found  that  nobleman  alone, 
with  his  foot  upon  a  stool.  He  had  calculated 
as  he  went  thither  how  he  might  best  soften  the 
tidings  he  had  to  bring;  but  the  Duke  began 
the  conversation  himself,  and  in  a  manner  which 
instantly  put  all  other  thoughts  to  flight,  and,  to 
say  the  truth,  banished  Sir  John  Fenwick  and 
his  whole  concerns  from  his  young  companion's 
mind  in  a  moment. 

"  So,  sir,  so,"   he  began,  using  none  of  the 
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friendly  and  familiar  terms  that  he  generally 
applied  to  Wilton,  "  so  you  have  really  had  the 
goodness  to  come  down  here  again." 

"  My  Lord  Duke,"  replied  Wilton,  "  your 
invitation  to  me  was  not  only  so  general  but  so 
pressing,  that  always  having  found  you  a  man 
of  sincerity  and  truth,  I  took  it  for  granted  that 
you  wished  to  see  me  or  you  would  not  have 
asked  me." 

"  So  I  am,  sir,  so  I  am,"  replied  the  Duke; 
"  I  am  a  man  of  sincerity  and  truth,  and  you 
shall  find  I  am  one  too.  But  from  3'our  man- 
ner, I  suppose  my  Lord  of  Byerdale  has  not 
told  you  the  contents  of  my  letter  to  him  this 
morning." 

'*  He  never  told  me,"  replied  Wilton,  "  that 
your  Grace  had  written  to  him  at  all ;  but  so 
far  from  even  hinting  that  my  visit  could  be 
disagreeable  to  you,  he  told  me  that  as  he  did 
not  require  my  assistance  I  had  better  come 
down  here." 

«  He  did,  he  did?"  said  the  Duke.  "  He  is 
marvellous  kind  to  send  guests  to  my  house, 
whom  he  knows  that  I  do  not  wish  to  see." 
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Wilton  now  began  to  divine  the  cause  of 
the  Duke's  present  behaviour.  It  was  evident 
that  Lord  Byerdale,  w^ithout  letting  him  know 
any  thing  about  it,  had  interfered  to  demand 
for  him  the  hand  of  Lady  Laura.  How  or  in 
what  terms  he  had  done  so,  Wilton  was  some- 
what anxious  to  ascertain ;  but  he  was  so  com- 
pletely thunderstruck  and  surprised  by  his  pre- 
sent reception,  that  he  could  scarcely  play  the 
difficult  game  in  which  he  was  engaged  with 
any  thing  like  calmness  or  forethought. 

"  My  Lord,"  he  replied,  "  it  is  probable  that 
the  Earl  of  Byerdale  was  more  moved  by  kind- 
ness towards  me  than  consideration  for  your 
Grace.  As  you  do  not  tell  me  what  was  the 
nature  of  your  correspondence,  I  can  but  guess 
at  Lord  Byerdale's  motives " 

"  Which  were,  sir,"  interrupted  the  Duke, 
'^  to  give  you  a  farther  opportunity  of  engaging 
my  daughter's  affections  against  her  father's 
washes  and  consent.  I  suppose  this  was  his  ob- 
ject at  least." 

"  I  should  think  not,  my  Lord,"  replied  Wil- 
ton, resolved  not  to  yield  his  point  so  easily.  "  I 
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should  rather  imagine  that  Lord  Byerdale's 
view  was  to  give  me  an  opportunity,  on  the  con- 
trary, of  pleading  my  own  cause  with  the  Duke 
of  Gaveston  —  to  give  me  an  opportunity  of  re- 
calling all  those  feelings  of  kindness,  friendship, 
and  generosity  which  the  Duke  has  constantly 
displayed  towards  me,  and  of  urging  him  by  all 
those  high  feelings,  which  I  know  he  possesses, 
not  to  crush  an  attachment  which  has  grown 
up  under  his  eyes,  and  been  fostered  by  his 
kindness." 

The  Duke  was  a  little  moved  by  Wilton's 
words  and  his  manner;  but  he  had  taken  his 
resolution  to  make  the  present  discussion  be- 
tween himself  and  Wilton  final,  and  he  seized 
instantly  upon  the  latter  words  of  his  reply. 

"  Grown  up  under  my  eye,  and  fostered  by 
my  kindness  ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  You  do  not 
mean  to  say,  sir,  I  trust,  that  I  gave  you  any 
encouragement  in  this  mad  pursuit.  You  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  I  saw  and  connived  at 
your  attachment  to  my  daughter?'* 

Wilton  might  very  well  have  said  that  he 
certainly   did   give   such    encouragement   and 
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opportunity  that  the  result  could  scarcely  have 
been  by  any  possibility  otherwise  than  that 
which  it  actually  was.  But  he  knew  that  to 
show  him  in  fault  would  only  irritate  the  Duke 
more,  and  he  was  silent. 

"  Good  God  !"  continued  the  peer,  "such  a 
thing  never  entered  into  my  head.  It  was  so 
preposterous,  so  insane,  so  out  of  all  reasonable 
calculation,  that  I  might  just  as  well  have  been 
afraid  of  building  my  house  under  a  hill  for 
fear  the  hill  should  walk  out  of  its  place  and 
crush  it.  I  could  never  have  dreamed  of  or 
fancied  such  a  thing,  sir,  as  that  you  should 
forget  the  difference  between  my  daughter, 
Lady  Laura  Gaveston,  and  yourself,  and  pre- 
sume to  seek  the  hand  of  one  so  much  above  you. 
It  shows  how  kindness  and  condescension  may  be 
mistaken.  Lord  Byerdale,  indeed,  talks  some 
vague  nonsense  about  your  having  good  blood 
in  your  veins;  but  what  are  j-our  titles,  sir? 
what  is  your  rank  ?  where  are  your  estates  ? 
Show  me  your  rent  rolls.  I  have  never  known 
any  thing  of  Mr.  Wilton  Brown  but  as  the  pri- 
vate secretary   of   the   Earl  of  Byerdale  —  Ids 
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clerk  he  called  him  to  me  one  day  —  who  has 
nothing  but  a  good  person,  a  good  coat,  and 
two  or  three  hundred  a  year.  Mr.  Wilton  Brown 
to  be  the  suitor  for  the  only  child  of  one  of  the 
first  peers  in  the  land,  the  heiress  of  a  hundred 
thousand  per  annum  !  My  dear  sir,  the 
thing  was  too  ridiculous  to  be  thought  of. 
If  people  had  told  me  I  should  have  my  eyes 
picked  out  by  a  sparrow  I  should  have  believed 
them  as  much,"  and  he  laughed  aloud  at  his 
own  joke,  not  with  the  laugh  of  merriment  but 
of  anger  and  scorn. 

Wilton  felt  cut  to  the  heart,  but  still  he  re- 
collected that  it  was  Laura's  father  who  spoke ; 
and  he  was  resolved  that  no  provocation  what- 
soever should  induce  him  to  say  one  word 
which  he  liimself  might  repent  at  an  after- 
period,  or  with  which  she  might  justly  re- 
proach him.  He  felt  that  from  the  Duke  he 
must  bear  what  he  would  have  borne  from 
no  other  man  on  earth;  that  to  the  Duke  he 
must  use  a  tone  different  from  that  which  he 
would  have  employed  to  any  other  man.  He 
paused  a  moment,  both  to  let  the  Duke's  laugh 
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subside,  and  the  first  angry  feelings  of  his  own 
heart  wear  off:  but  he  then  answered,  — 

"  Perl)aps,  my  Lord,  you  attribute  to  me 
other  feelings  and  greater  presumption  than  I 
have  in  reality  been  actuated  by.  "Will  you 
allow  me,  before  you  utterly  condemn  me  —  will 
you  allow  me,  I  say,  not  to  point  out  any  cause 
why  you  should  have  seen,  or  known,  or  coun- 
tenanced my  attachment  to  your  daughter,  but 
merely  to  recall  to  your  remembrance  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  I  have  been  placed, 
and  in  which  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  me  to 
resist  those  feelings  of  love  and  attachment 
which  I  will  not  attempt  to  disown,  which  I 
never  will  cast  off,  and  which  I  will  retain  and 
cherish  to  the  last  hour  of  my  life,  whatever 
may  be  your  Grace's  ultimate  decision,  what- 
ever may  be  my  fate,  fortune,  happiness,  or 
misery,  in  other  respects?" 

The  Duke  was  better  pleased  with  Wilton's 
tone,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  though  his  resolu- 
tion was  in  no  degree  shaken,  yet  the  anger 
which    he  had  called  up,   in  order   to  drown 
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eveiy  word  of  opposition,  had,   by  diis   time, 
nearly  exhausted  itself. 

"My  ultimate  decision!"  said  the  Duke; 
"  sir,  there  is  no  decision  to  be  made :  the 
matter  is  decided.  —  But  go  on,  sir,  go  on  — I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  hear.  I  am  not  so 
unreasonable  as  not  to  hear  any  thing  that 
you  may  wish  to  say,  without  giving  you  the 
slightest  hope  that  I  may  be  shaken  by  words : 
which  cannot  be.  What  is  it  you  wish  to 
say?" 

"  Merely  this,  your  Grace,"  replied  Wilton, 
"  The  first  time  I  had  the  honour  of  meeting 
your  Grace,  I  rendered  yourself,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  Lady  Laura,  a  slight  service,  a 
very  slight  one,  it  is  true,  but  yet  sufficient  to 
make  you  think,  yourself,  that  I  was  entitled  to 
claim  your  after-acquaintance,  and  to  justify 
your  reproach  for  not  coming  to  your  box  at 
the  theatre.  You  must  admit,  then,  certainly, 
that  I  did  not  press  myself  into  the  society  of 
the  Lady  Laura." 

"  Oh,  certainly  not,  certainly  not,"  replied 
the  Duke  —  "I  never  accused  you  of  that,  sir. 
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Your  conduct,  your  external  demeanour,  has 
always  been  most  correct.  It  is  not  of  any  pre- 
sumption of  manners  that  I  accuse  you." 

"  Well,  my  Lord,"  continued  Wilton,  "  it  so 
happened  that  an  accidental  circumstance,  not 
•worth  noticing  now,  induced  your  Lordship  to 
place  much  confidence  in  me,  and  to  render  me 
a  familiar  visiter  at  your  house.  You  on  one 
occasion  called  me  to  your  daughter  your  best 
friend,  and  I  w^as  more  than  once  left  in  Lady 
Laura's  society  for  a  considerable  period  alone. 
Now,  my  Lord,  none  can  know  better  than 
yourself  the  charms  of  that  society,  or  how  much 
it  is  calculated  to  win  and  eno^ao-e  the  heart  of 
any  one  whose  bosom  was  totally  free,  and  had 
never  beheld  before  a  woman  equal  in  the  slight- 
est degree  to  his  ideas  of  perfection.  I  wiU 
confess,  my  Lord,  that  I  struggled  very  hard 
against  the  feelings  which  I  found  growing  up 
in  my  own  bosom.  At  that  time  I  struggled  the 
more  and  with  the  firmer  determination,  because 
I  had  always  entertained  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion with  regard  to  my  own  birth,  an  impression 
which  had  it  continued  would  have  prevented 
1  2 
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my  dreaming  it  possible  that  Lady  Laura  could 
ever  be  mine " 

"  It  is  a  pity  that  it  did  not  continue,"  said 
the  Duke,  dryly ;  but  Wilton  took  no  notice,  and 
went  on. 

"  At  that  time,  however,"  he  said,  "  I  learned 
through  the  Earl  of  Byerdale  that  I  had  been 
in  error  in  regard  to  my  own  situation — though 
the  distance  between  your  Grace  and  myself 
might  still  be  great  it  was  diminished ;  and  you 
may  easily  imagine  that  such  joyful  tidings 
naturally  carried  hope  and  expectation  to  a 
higher  pitch  than  perhaps  was  reasonable." 

"  To  a  very  unreasonable  pitch,  it  would  seem, 
indeed,  sir,"  answered  the  Duke. 

"  It  may  be  so,  my  Lord,"  replied  Wilton, 
"  but  the  punishment  upon  myself  is  very  se- 
vere. However,  not  even  then  —  although  I 
had  the  fairest  prospects  from  the  interest  and 
promises  of  the  Earl  of  Byerdale,  and  from  the 
whole  interest  of  the  Earl  of  Sunbury,  who  has 
ever  treated  me  as  a  son  —  although  I  might 
believe  that  a  bright  political  career  was  open  be- 
fore me,  and  that  I  might  perhaps  raise  myself  to 
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the  highest  stations  in  the  state — not  even  then 
did  I  presume  to  think  of  Ladv  Laura  with  any 
thing  like  immediate  hopes.  Just  at  this  same 
period,  however,  the  daring  attempt  to  mix  your 
Grace  with  the  plans  of  the  conspirators  by 
carrying  off  your  daughter  took  place,  and  you 
were  pleased  to  intrust  to  me  the  delicate  and 
somewhat  dangerous  task  of  discovering  the 
place  to  which  she  had  been  carried,  and  setting 
her  free  from  the  hands  of  the  bold  and  infamous 
men  who  had  obtained  possession  of  her  person. 
Now,  my  Lord — feeling  every  inclination  to  love 
her,  I  mav  indeed  sav  lovinor  her  before — vou 
can  easily  feel  how  much  such  an  attachment 
must  have  been  increased :  how  much  every 
feeling  of  tenderness  and  affection  must  have 
been  augmented  by  the  interest,  the  powerful  in- 
terest of  that  pursuit;  how  every  thing  must  have 
combined  to  confirm  my  love  for  her  for  ever, 
while  all  my  thoughts  were  bent  upon  saving 
ber  and  restoring  her  to  your  arms;  while  the 
whole  feelings  of  my  heart  and  energies  of  my 
mind  were  busy  with  her,  and  her  fate  alone. 
Then,  my  Lord,  when  I  came  to  defend  her 
I  3 
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at  the  hazard  of  my  life ;  when  I  came  to  con- 
tend for  her  with  those  who  withheld  her  from 
you ;  when  we  had  to  pass  together  several  hours 
of  danger  and  apprehension,  with  her  clinging 
to  my  arm,  and  with  my  arm  only  for  her  sup- 
port and  protection,  and  when,  at  length,  all  my 
efforts  proved  successful,  and  she  was  set  free, 
was  it  wonderful,  was  it  at  all  extraordinary, 
that  I  loved  her,  or  that  she  felt  some  slight 
interest  and  regard  for  me?  Since  then,  my 
Lord,  reflect  on  all  that  has  taken  place ;  how 
constantly  we  have  been  together ;  how  she  has 
been  accustomed  to  treat  me  as  the  most  inti- 
mate and  dearest  of  her  friends ;  how  you  your- 
self have   said  you  looked  upon  me  as  your 

son " 

"  But  never  in  that  sense,  sir,  never  in  that 
sense!"  exclaimed  the  Duke,  glad  to  catch  at 
any  word  to  cut  short  a  detail  which  was  telling 
somewhat  strongly  against  him.  "  A  son,  sir, 
I  said,  a  son,  not  a  son-in-law.  But,  however, 
to  end  the  whole  matter  at  once,  Mr.  Wilton 
Brown,  I  am  very  willing  to  acknowledge  the 
various  services   you  have  rendered  me,  and 
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which  3'ou  have  recapitulated  somewhat  at 
length,  and  to  acknowledge  that  there  might  be 
a  great  many  motives  for  falling  in  love  with 
my  daughter  without  my  attributing  to  you  any 
mercenary  or  ambitious  motives.  It  is  not  that 
I  blame  you  at  all  for  failing  in  love  with  her; 
that  was  but  a  folly  for  which  you  must  suffer 
your  own  punishment :  but  I  do  blame  you  very 
much,  sir,  for  trying  to  make  her  fall  in  love 
with  you,  when  you  must  have  known  perfectly 
well  that  her  so  doing  would  meet  with  the  most 
decided  disapprobation  from  her  father,  and  that 
your  marriage  was  altogetlier  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. I  think  that  this  very  grave  error  might 
well  cancel  all  obligations  between  us ;  but, 
nevertheless,  I  am  very  willing  to  recompense 
those  services "  Wilton  waved  his  hand  in- 
dignantly— "  to  recompense  those  services," 
continued  the  Duke;  "  to  testify  my  sense  of 
them,  in  short,  in  any  way  that  you  will  point 
out." 

"  My  Lord,  my  Lord,"  replied  Wilton,  "you 
purely  must  wish  to  give  me  more  pain  than  that 
which  I  feel  already.     The   services  which  I 
I  4 
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have  rendered  were  freely  rendered.  They 
have  been  repaid  already,  not  by  your  Grace, 
but  by  my  own  heart  and  feelings.  The  only 
recompense  I  ever  proposed  to  myself  was  to 
know  that  they  were  really  serviceable  and 
beneficial  to  those  for  whom  they  were  done. 
I  ask  nothing  of  your  Grace  but  that  which 
you  will  not  grant.  But  the  time  will  come,  my 
Lord, » 

"  Do  not  flatter  yourself,  to  your  own  dis- 
appointment ! "  interrupted  the  Duke  :  "  the 
time  will  never  come  when  I  shall  change  in 
this  respect.  I  grant  my  daughter  a  veto,  as  I 
promised  her  dear  mother  I  would,  and  she 
shall  never  marry  a  man  she  does  not  love; 
but  I  claim  a  veto  too,  Mr.  Wilton  Brown, 
and  will  not  see  her  cast  herself  away,  even 
though  she  should  wish  it.  The  matter,  sir,  is 
altogether  at  an  end  :  it  is  out  of  the  question, 
impossible,  and  it  shall  never  be." 

The  Duke  rose  from  his  chair  as  he  spoke ; 
and  then  went  on  in  a  cold  tone :  —  "I  certainly 
expected  that  you  might  come  to-morrow,  sir, 
but  not  to-night,  and  I  should  have  made  in 
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the  morning  such  preparations  as  would  have 
prevented  any  unpleasant  meeting  between  my 
daughter  and  yourself  in  these  circumstances. 
I  must  now  give  orders  for  her  to  keep  her  room, 
as  I  cannot  consent  to  your  meeting,  and  of 
course  must  not  treat  you  inhospitably;  but  you 
will  understand  that  the  circumstances  prevent 
me  from  requesting  you  to  protract  your  visit 
beyond  an  early  hour  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Your  Grace,  I  believe,  mistakes  my  charac- 
ter a  good  deal,"  replied  Wilton :  "  I  remain 
not  an  hour  in  a  house  where  I  am  not  wel- 
come, and  I  shall  beg  instantly  to  take  my  leave, 
as  Somersbury  must  not  be  my  abode  to- 
night." 

His  utterance  was  difficult,  for  his  heart  was 
too  full  to  admit  of  his  speaking  freel}',  and  it 
required  a  great  effort  to  prevent  his  own  feel- 
ings from  bursting  forth. 

"  But  your  horse  must  be  tired,"  said  the 
Duke,  feeling  somewhat  ashamed  of  the  part  he 
was  acting. 

"  Not  too  tired,  my  Lord,"  replied  Wilton, 
*'  to  bear  his  master  from  a  house  where  he  is  un- 
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^vi]lingly  received.  Were  it  necessary,  my  Lord, 
I  would  walk,  rather  than  force  your  Grace  to 
make  any  change  in  your  domestic  arrange- 
ments. You  will  permit  me  to  tell  the  porter 
to  call  round  my  groom  ;  "  and  going  out  for 
a  moment,  he  bade  the  porter  in  a  loud  clear 
voice  order  his  horses  to  be  saddled  again,  and 
his  groom  to  come  round.  He  then  returned 
to  the  chamber  where  the  Duke  remained,  and 
both  continued  silent  and  embarrassed.  It  was 
some  time,  indeed,  before  Wilton's  orders  could 
be  obeyed,  for  his  vallise  had  been  carried  up 
to  his  usual  apartments.  At  length,  however, 
the  horse  was  announced,  and  Wilton  w^nt  to- 
wards the  door,  — 

"  I  now  take  my  leave  of  you,  my  Lord,"  he 
said,  "  and  in  doing  so,  shall  endeavour  to  bear 
with  me  all  the  bright  memories  of  much  kind- 
ness experienced  at  your  hands,  and  forgetful- 
ness  of  one  night's  unkindness,  which  I  trust 
and  believe  I  have  deserved  even  less  than  I 
did  your  former  goodness  towards  me.  For 
yourself  I    shall    ever   retain    feelings    of   the 
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deepest  regard  and  esteem;  for  your  daughter 
undying  love  and  attachment." 

The  Duke  was  somewhat  moved,  and  very 
much  embarrassed ;  and  whether  from  habit, 
embarrassment,  or  real  feelings  of  regard,  he 
held  out  his  hand  to  Wilton  as  they  parted. 
Wilton  took  it  and  pressed  it  in  his  own.  A 
single  bright  drop  rose  in  his  eye,  and  feeling 
that  if  he  remained  another  moment  his  self- 
command  would  give  way,  he  left  the  Duke 
and  sprang  upon  his  horse's  back. 

Two  or  three  of  the  old  servants  were  in  the 
hall  as  he  passed,  witnessing,  with  evident  marks 
of  consternation  and  grief,  his  sudden  departure 
from  Somersbury.  The  Duke's  head  groom  kept 
his  stirrup,  and  to  his  surprise  he  saw  the  old 
butler  himself  holding  the  rein. 

As  Wilton  thanked  him  and  took  it,  how- 
ever, the  man  slipped  a  note  into  his  hand, 
saying  in  a  low  voice,  "  From  my  young  lady." 
Wilton  clasped  his  ^fingers  tight  upon  it,  and 
with  one  consolation,  at  least,  rode  away  from 
the  house  where  he  had  known  so  much  hap- 
piness. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

The  light  was  fading  away  as  Wilton  took  his 
path  through  the  thick  trees  of  the  park  up 
towards  the  lodge  at  the  gates ;  but  at  the  first 
opening  where  the  last  rays  of  the  evening 
streamed  through,  he  opened  Laura's  note,  and 
found  light  enough  to  read  it,  though  perhaps 
no  other  eyes  than  those  of  love  could  have 
accomplished  half  so  much;  and  oh,  what  a 
joy  and  what  a  satisfaction  it  was  to  him  when 
he  did  read  it !  though  he  found  afterwards, 
that  note  had  been  written  while  the  eyes  were 
dropping  fast  with  tears. 

"  Fear  not,  dear  Wilton,"  it  said :  "  I  have 
only  time  to  bid  you  not  to  fear.  I  am  yours, 
ever  yours ;  and  whatever  you  may  be  told,  never 
believe  that  I  give  even  one  thought  to  any 
other  man. 

"  Laura  Gaveston." 
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She  signed  her  name  at  full,  as  if  she  felt 
that  it  was  a  solemn  act — not  exactly  a  pledge, 
that  would  bind  her  in  the  least,  more  than  her 
own  resolutions  had  already  bound  her — but 
a  pledge  to  Wilton*s  heart  —  a  pledge  to  which 
in  after  years  she  could  always  refer,  if  at  any 
time  the  hand  of  another  man  should  be  pro- 
posed to  her. 

She  had  wept  wliile  she  had  written  it,  but 
it  had  given  her  deep  satisfaction  to  do  that 
act ;  for  she  figured  to  herself  the  balm,  the 
consolation,  the  support  which  it  would  be  to 
him  that  she  loved  best  on  earth  —  yes,  best  on 
earth  ;  for  though  she  loved  her  father  deeply, 
she  loved  Wilton  more. 

When  the  high  command  went  forth,  "  Thou 
shalt  leave  all  on  earth  and  cleave  unto  thy 
husband  or  thy  wife,"  the  God  that  made  the 
ordinance  fashioned  the  human  heart  for  its 
accomplishment.  It  would  seem  treating  a 
high  subject  somewhat  lightly,  perhaps,  to  say 
that  it  may  even  be  by  the  will  of  God  that 
parents  so  very  frequently  behave  ill  or  un- 
kindly to  their  children  in  the  matter  of  their 
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marriage,  in  order  to  lessen  the  breaking  or 
that  great  tie — in  order  that  the  scion  maj^ 
be  stripped  from  the  stem  more  easily.  But  it 
were  well  if  parents  thought  of  the  effect  that 
they  produce  in  their  children's  affection  towards 
them  by  such  conduct ;  for  youth  is  tenacious  of 
the  memories  of  unkindness,  and  often  retains 
the  unpleasant  impression  that  it  makes,  when 
the  prejudices  that  produced  it  have  passed 
away. 

However  that  might  be,  Laura  loved  Wilton, 
as  we  have  said,  best  on  earth ;  she  had  a 
duty  to  perform  to  him,  and  she  had  a  duty 
to  perform  to  her  father,  and  she  determined 
to  perform  them  both ;  for  she  believed  —  and 
she  was  right  —  that  no  two  duties  are  ever 
incompatible :  the  greater  must  swallow  up  the 
less;  and  to  let  it  do  so,  is  a  duty  in  itself;  but 
in  the  present  instance  there  were  two  duties 
which  were  perfectly  compatible.  She  would 
never  marry  Wilton  while  her  father  opposed ; 
but  she  would  never  marry  any  one  else;  for 
she  felt  that  in  heart  she  was  already  wedded 
unto  him. 
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The  words  that  she  wrote  gave  Wilton  that 
assurance,  and  it  was  a  bright  and  happy  as- 
surance to  him  :  for  so  lono-  as  there  is  nothino- 
irrevocable  in  the  future,  the  space  which  it 
affords,  gives  room  for  hope  to  spread  her  wings; 
and  though  he  might  feel  bitterly  and  deeply 
depressed  by  the  conduct  of  the  Duke,  and  the 
stern  determination  which  he  had  displayed,  yet 
with  love  —  with  mutual  love,  and  firmness  of 
heart  on  both  sides,  he  thought  that  happiness 
might  be  indeed  delayed,  but  was  not  perma- 
nently lost. 

Meditating  on  these  things,  he  rode  on  for 
about  a  couple  of  miles;  but  then  suddenly  re- 
collected that  in  all  the  agitation  of  the  moment, 
and  the  painful  discussion  he  had  undergone, 
he  had  totally  forgotten  to  tell  the  Duke  either 
the  arrest  of  Sir  John  Fenwick,  or  the  tidings 
which  he  had  heard  more  immediately  affecting 
himself.  He  again  checked  his  weary  horse,  and 
asked  himself,  "  Shall  I  ride  back?"  But  then 
he  thought,  "  No,  I  will  not.  I  will  stop  at  the 
first  farm-house  or  inn  that  I  may  find,  where 
I  can   get   shelter  for  myself  and  food  for  my 
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horses  during  the  night,  and  thence  I  will  write 
him  the  intelligence,  take  it  how  he  will.  I  will 
not  expose  myself  to  fresh  contumely  by  going 
back  this  night." 

He  accordingly  rode  on  upon  his  way,  full  of 
sad  and  melancholy  thoughts,  and  with  the  bright 
but  unsubstantial  hopes  which  Laura's  letter 
had  given  him  fading  away  again  rapidly  under 
causes  of  despondency  that  were  but  too  real. 
It  was  an  hour  in  which  gloom  was  triumphant 
over  all  other  feelings ;  one  of  those  hours  when 
even  the  heart  of  youth  seems  to  lose  its  elastic 
bound  ;  when  hope  itself,  like  some  faint  light 
upon  a  dark  night,  makes  the  sombre  colours  of 
our  fate  look  even  blacker  than  before,  and 
when  we  feel  like  mariners  who  see  the  day 
close  upon  them  in  the  midst  of  a  storm,  as 
if  the  sun  of  happiness  had  sunk  from  view 
for  ever.  Such  feelings  and  such  thoughts 
absorbed  him  entirely  as  he  rode  along,  and  he 
marked  not  at  all  how  far  he  went,  though, 
from  the  natural  impulse  of  humanity,  he  spared 
the  tired  horse  which  carried  him,  and  pro- 
ceeded at  a  slow  pace. 
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About  three  miles  from  the  Duke's  gates,  his 
servant  rode  up,  saying,  ''  I  see  a  light  there, 
sir.  I  should  not  wonder  if  that  were  the  little 
inn  of  the  village  which  one  passes  on  the 
right." 

"  We  had  better  keep  our  straight-forward 
way,"  replied  Wilton.  *'  We  cannot  be  very  far 
from  the  Three  Cups,  which,  though  a  poor 
place  enough,  may  serve  me  for  a  night's 
lodorinfj." 

The  man  fell  back  again,  and  Wilton  was 
proceeding  slowly  when  he  perceived  three  men 
riding  towards  him  at  an  easy  pace.  The 
night  was  clear  and  fine,  and  the  hour  was  so 
early,  that  he  anticipated  no  evil,  though  he 
had  come  unarmed,  expecting  to  reach  Somers- 
bur}',  as  he  did,  before  dark. 

He  rode  on  quietly  then  till  he  met  them, 
when  he  was  forced  suddenly  to  stop,  one  of 
the  three  presenting  a  pistol  at  his  breast,  and 
exclaiming,  "  Stand  !     Who  are  you  ?  " 

"Is  it  my  money  you  want,    gentlemen?" 
demanded  Wilton;    <«  for  if  it  be,   there   is  but 

VOL.  HI.  K. 
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little  of  it:  but  as  much  as  I  have  is  at  your 
service." 

"  I  ask  who  are  you  ?  "  replied  the  other. 
"  I  did  not  ask  you  for  your  money.  Are  you 
a  Kind's  officer  ?  And  which  Kino-'s  ?  " 

O  O 

"  I  am  no  King's  officer,"  replied  Wilton, 
"  but  a  true  subject  of  King  William." 

"  Pass  on,"  replied  the  other  man,  dropping 
his  pistol :    "  3^ou  are  not  the  person  we  want." 

Wilton  rode  forward  very  well  contented  to 
have  escaped  so  easily ;  but  he  remarked  that  his 
servant  was  likewise  stopped,  and  that  the  same 
questions  were  put  to  him  also.  He,  too,  was 
allowed  to  pass,  however,  without  any  moles- 
tation, and  for  the  next  half  mile  they  went  on 
without  any  further  interruption.  Then,  how- 
ever, they  were  met  by  a  single  horseman, 
riding  at  the  same  leisurely  pace  as  the  others; 
but  he  suffered  Wilton  to  pass  without  speak- 
ing, and  merely  stopped  the  servant  to  ask, 
"  Who  is  that  gentleman  ?  " 

No  sooner  had  the  man  given  his  name  than 
the  horseman  turned  round  and  rode  after  him,, 
exclaiming,  "  Mr.  Brown  !   Mr.  Brown  ! " 
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Wilton  checked  his  horse,  and  in  a  moment 
after,  to  his  surprise,  he  found  no  other  but  the 
worthy  Captain  Byerly  by  his  side. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Brown  ?  "  said  the 
Captain,  as  he  came  up.  "  I  have  but  a 
moment  to  speak  to  you,  for  I  have  business  on 
before  ;  but  I  wanted  to  tell  you,  that  if  you  keep 
straight  on  for  half  a  mile  farther,  and  taking 
the  road  to  the  right,  where  you  will  see  a  fin- 
ger-post, go  into  a  cottage  —  that  cottage  tliere 
where  you  can  just  see  a  light  twinkling  in  the 
window  over  the  moor  —  you  will  find  some  old 
friends  of  yours  whom  you  and  I  saw  together 
the  last  time  we  met,  and  another  one,  too,  who 
will  be  glad  enough  to  see  you." 

"Who  do  you  mean?"  demanded  Wilton, 
somewhat  anxiously. 

"  I  mean  the  Colonel,"  replied  Captain 
Byerly. 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  Wilton.  "  I  wish  to  see 
him  very  much." 

"  You  will  find  him  there,  then,"  replied  the 
other.     "  But  he  is  sadly  changed,  poor  fellow, 
sadly  changed,  indeed  !  " 
K  2 
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"  How  so  ?  "  said  Wilton.  "  Do  you  mean 
that  he  has  been  ill  ?  " 

"  No,  not  exactly  ill,"  answered  Byerly, 
"and  I  don't  well  know  what  it  is  makes 
him  so. —  At  all  events,  I  can't  stop  to  talk  about 
it  at  present ;  but  if  you  go  on  you  will  see  him, 
and  hear  more  about  it  from  himself.  Good 
night,  Mr.  Brown,  good  night :  those  fellows 
will  get  too  far  ahead  of  me  if  I  don't  mind." 
And  thus  saying,  he  rode  on. 

Wilton,  for  his  part,  proceeded  on  his  way, 
musing  over  what  had  occurred.  It  seemed  to 
him,  indeed,  not  a  little  strange  that  a  party  of 
men,  whose  general  business  was  hardly  doubt- 
ful, should  suffer  him,  without  any  knowledge 
of  his  person  or  any  private  motives  for  so 
doing,  to  pass  them  thus  quietly  on  his  way, 
and  he  was  led  to  imagine  that  they  must  have 
in  view  some  very  peculiar  object  to  account 
for  such  conduct.  That  object,  however,  was 
evidently  considered  by  themselves  of  very 
great  importance,  and  to  require  extraordinary 
precautions ;  for  before  Wilton  reached  the 
direction-post    to    which  Byerly  had  referred, 
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he  passed  two  more  horsemen,  one  of  whom 
was  singing  as  he  came  up,  but  stopped  imme- 
diately on  perceiving  the  wayfarer,  and  de- 
manded, in  a  civil  tone,  — 

"  Pray,  sir,  did  you  meet  some  gentlemen 
on  before  ?  " 

«  Yes,"  replied  Wilton,  "  I  did :  three,  and 
then  one." 

''  Did  they  speak  to  you  ?  "  demanded  the 
Other. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Wilton,  "  they  asked  me 
some  questions." 

"  Oh,  was  that  all  ?"  said  the  man.  "  Good 
night,  sir ; "  and  on  the  two  rode. 

At  the  finger-post  Wilton  turned  from  the 
highway ;  but  for  some  time  he  was  inclined  to 
fancy,  either  that  he  had  mistaken  the  direction, 
or  that  the  light  had  been  put  out  in  the  cottage 
window,  for  not  the  least  glimmering  ray  could 
he  now  see.  At  length,  on  suddenly  turning  a 
belt  of  young  planting,  he  found  himself  in  front 
of  a  low  but  extensive  and  very  pretty  cottage,  or 
rather  perhaps  it  might  be  called,  two  cottages 
joined  together  by  a  centre  somewhat  lower  than 
K   3 
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themselves.  It  was  more  like  a  building  of  the 
present  day  than  one  of  that  epoch  ;  and  though 
the  beautiful  China  rose,  the  sweetest  ornament 
of  our  cottage  doors  at  present,  was  not  then 
known  in  this  country,  a  rich  spreading  vine 
covered  every  part  of  the  front  with  its  luxu-: 
riant  foliage.  The  light  was  still  in  the  win- 
dow, having  only  been  hidden  by  the  trees  ;  and 
throwing  his  rein  to  the  groom,  Wilton  said,  < — 

a  Perhaps  we  may  find  shelter  here  for  the 
night;  but  I  must  first  go  in  and  see." 

Thus  saying,  he  advanced  and  rang  a  bell, 
the  handle  of  which  he  found  hanging  down  by 
the  door-post,  and  after  having  waited  a  minute 
or  two,  he  heard  the  sound  of  steps  coming  along 
the  passage.  The  door  was  opened  by  a  pretty, 
neat,  servant  girl,  with  a  candle  in  her  hand;  but 
behind  her  stood  a  woman  considerably  ad- 
vanced in  life,  bowed  in  the  back,  and  with  a 
stick  in  her  hand,  presenting  so  much  altogether 
the  same  appearance  which  the  Lady  Helen 
Oswald  had  thought  fit  to  assume  in  her  first 
interview  with  him,  that  for  an  instant  Wilton 
doubted  whether  it  was  or  was  not  herself.     A 
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second  glance,  however,  at  the  old  woman's 
face,  showed  the  withering  hand  of  time  too 
strongly  for  him  to  doubt  any  farther. 

The  momentary  suspense  had  made  him 
gaze  at  the  old  woman  intently,  and  she  had 
certainly  done  the  same  with  regard  to  him. 
There  was  an  expression  of  wonder,  of  doubt 
and  yet  of  joy  in  her  countenance,  which  he 
did  not  at  all  understand;  and  his  surprise 
was  still  more  increased,  when,  upon  his  asking 
whether  he  could  there  obtain  shelter  durinof 
the  night,  the  woman  exclaimed  with  a  strong 
Irish  accent,  '•  Oh  that  you  shall,  and  welcome 
a  thousand  times  !  " 

"But  I  have  two  horses  and  my  groom 
here,"  replied  Wilton. 

"  Oh  for  the  horses  and  the  groom,"  replied 
the  woman,  "  I  fear  me,  boy,,  we  can't  take 
them  in  for  ye ;  but  he  can  go  away  up  to  the 
high  road,  and  in  half  a  mile  he'll  come  to  the 
Three  Cups,  where  he  will  find  good  warm 
stabling  enough." 

"  That  will  be  the  best  way,  I  believe,"  re- 
plied Wilton  ;  and  turning  back  to  speak  with 
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the  man  for  a  moment,  he  gave  him  directions 
to  go  to  the  little  public  lioiise,  to  put  up  the 
liorses,  to  get  some  repose,  and  to  be  ready  to 
return  to  London  at  four  o'clock  on  the  follow- 
ing morning. 

As  soon  as  he  had  so  done,  he  turned  back 
again,  and  found  the  old  lady  with  her  head 
thrust  into  the  doorway  of  a  room  on  the  right- 
hand  side,  saying  in  a  loud  tone,  "  It's  himself, 
sure  enough  though  !  " 

The  moment  she  had  spoken,  he  heard  an 
exclamation,  apparently  in  the  voice  of  Lord 
Sherbrooke ;  and,  following  a  sign  from  the  girl 
who  had  opened  the  door,  he  went  in  and  found 
the  room  tenanted  by  four  persons,  who  had 
been  brought  together  in  intimate  association, 
by  one  of  the  strangest  of  those  strange  com- 
binations in  which  fate  sometimes  indulges. 

Seated  in  a  large  arm-chair,  with  her  cheek 
much  paler  than  it  had  been  before,  but  still 
extremely  beautiful,  was  the  lady  whom  we 
must  now  call  Lady  Sherbrooke.  Her  large 
dark  eyes,  full  of  light  and  lustre,  though  some- 
what shaded  by  a  languid  fall  of  the   upper 
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eyelid,  were  turned  towards  the  door  as  Wilton 
entered,  and  her  fair  beautiful  hand  lay  in  that 
of  her  husband  as  he  sat  beside  her. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  with  her  fine 
face  bearing  but  very  few  traces  of  time's  wither- 
ing power,  and  her  beautiful  figure  falling  into 
a  line  of  exquisitely  easy  grace,  sat  the  Lady 
Helen,  gazing  on  the  other  two,  with  her  arm 
resting  on  a  small  work-table,  and  her  cheek 
supported  by  her  hand. 

Cast  with  apparent  listlessness  into  a  chair, 
somewhat  behind  the  Lady  Helen  Oswald,  and 
shaded  by  her  figure  from  the  light  upon  the 
table,  was  the  powerful  form  of  our  old  ac- 
quaintance Green.  But  there  was  in  the  whole 
attitude  which  he  had  assumed  an  apathy,  a 
weary  sort  of  thoughtfulness,  which  struck 
"Wilton  very  much  the  moment  he  beheld 
him.  Green's  eyes,  indeed,  were  raised  to 
mark  the  opening  door,  but  still  there  was  a 
gloomy  want  of  interest  in  their  glance  which 
was  utterly  unlike  the  quick  and  sparkling 
vivacity  which  had  characterised  them  in  former 
times. 
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The  first  who  spoke  was  Lord  Sherbrooke, 
who  still  holding  Caroline's  hand  in  his,  held 
out  the  other  to  his  friend,  saying  in  a  tone  of 
some  feeling,  but  at  the  same  time  of  feeling 
decidedly  melancholy,  "  This  is  a  sight  that 
will  give  you  pleasure,  Wilton." 

"  It  is,  indeed,  my  dear  Sherbrooke,"  replied 
Wilton ;  "  only  I  do  wish  that  it  had  been  ren- 
dered more  pleasant  still,  by  seeing  no  remain- 
ing trace  of  illness  in  this  lady's  face." 

"  I  am  better,  sir,  much  better,"  she  said; 
"  for  my  recovery  has  been  certain  and  unin- 
terrupted, though  somewhat  long.  If  I  could 
but  teach  your  friend  to  bear  a  little  adversity 
as  unrepining  as  I  have  borne  sickness,  we 
might  be  very  happy.  I  am  very  glad,  indeed, 
to  see  you,  sir,"  she  continued ;  "  for  you 
must  know,  that  this  is  my  house  that  you  are 
in,"  and  she  smiled  gaily  as  she  spoke:  *'but 
though  I  should  always  have  been  happy  to 
welcome  you  as  Sherbrooke's  friend,  yet  I  do 
so  more  gladly  now,  as  it  gives  me  the  oppor- 
tunity of   thanking  you  for  all   the  care  and 
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kindness  that  you  showed  me  upon  a  late  oc* 
casion." 

Though  Wilton  had  his  heart  too  full  of 
painful  memories  to  speak  cheerfully  upon 
any  subject,  yet  he  said  all  that  was  courteous, 
and  all  that  was  kind  ;  and,  as  it  were  to  force 
himself  to  show  an  interest,  which  he  would 
more  really  have  experienced  at  another  moment, 
he  added,  "  I  often  wished  to  know  how  the 
sad  adventures  of  that  night  ended." 

The  lady  coloured  ;  but  he  instantly  con- 
tinued, "  I  mean  what  was  the  result,  when  the 
constables,  and  other  people,  visited  the  house.  I 
knew  that  Sherbrooke's  very  name  was  sufficient 
to  protect  him,  and  all  in  whom  he  had  an  in- 
terest, and  therefore  I  took  no  steps  in  the  mat- 
ter ;  but  I  much  wished  to  hear  what  followed 
after  I  had  left  the  place,  though,  as  Sherbrooke 
said  nothing,  I  did  not  like  to  question  him." 

"  You  have  questioned  me  on  deeper  sub- 
jects than  that,  Wilton,"  replied  Lord  Sher- 
brooke. ■ —  "  But  the  matter  that  you  speak  of 
was  easily  settled.  The  constables  found  no 
one  in  the  house   but  Plessis,  myself,  these  two 
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ladies,  and  some  humbler  women.  It  so  hap- 
pened, however,  that  I  was  known  to  one  of  the 
men,  who  had  been  a  coachman  in  my  father^s 
service,  and  had  thriven,  till  he  had  grown — into 
a  baker,  of  all  earthly  things.  As  to  Plessis,  no 
inquiries  were  made,  as  there  was  not  a  con- 
stable amongst  them  who  had  not  an  occasional 
advantage,  by  his  '  little  commerce  *  as  he  calls 
it;  and  the  ladies  of  course  passed  unscathed, 
though  the  searching  of  the  house,  which  at  the 
time  we  could  not  rightly  account  for  till  Plessis 
afterwards  explained  the  whole,  alarmed  my 
poor  Caroline,  and,  I  think,  did  her  no  small 
harm.  But  look  you,  Wilton,  there  is  your  good 
friend,  and  mine,  on  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
rousing  himself  from  his  reverie,  to  speak  with 
you.  Ay !  and  one  who  must  have  a  share  in  your 
greetings,  also,  though,  with  the  unrivalled  pa« 
tience  which  has  marked  her  life,  she  waits  till 
all  have  done." 

Wilton  crossed  over  the  room,  and  spoke  a 
few  words  to  the  Lady  Helen  Oswald  ;  and  then 
turning  to  Green,  he  held  out  his  hand  to  him ; 
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but  the  greeting  of  the  latter  was  still  somewhat 
abstracted  and  gloomy. 

«  Ha !  Wilton,"  he  said.  "  ^yhat  brought 
you  hither  this  night,  my  good  boy.  You  are 
on  your  way  to  Somersbury,  I  suppose."  - 

"  No,"  replied  Wilton,  "  I  have  just  come 
thence." 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  Green.  •'  Indeed  !  How 
happens  that,  I  wonder  ?  Did  you  meet  any  of 
my  men  ?  Indeed  you  must  have  met  them,  if 
you  came  from  Somersbury." 

"  I  met  several  men  on  horseback,"  replied 
Wilton  :  "  one  party  of  whom,  three  in  number, 
stopped  me,  and  asked  me  several  questions." 

"  They  offered  no  violence  ?  They  offered 
no  violence  ?  "  repeated  Green  eagerly. 

"  None,"  answered  Wilton,  *•'  though  I  sup- 
pose, if  I  had  not  answered  their  questions  satis- 
factorily, they  would  have  done  so,  as  they 
seemed  very  fit  persons  for  such  proceedings.  — 
But  I  was  in  hopes,"  he  continued,  "  that  all  this 
had  gone  by  with  you,  and  that  such  dangerous 
adventures  were  no  more  thought  of." 

"  I  wish  I  had  never  thought   of  any  still 
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more  dangerousj"  replied  Green — "  I  should  not 
have  the  faces  looking  at  me,  that  now  disturb 
my  sleep.  But  this  is  not  my  adventure,"  he 
continued,  "but his  — his  sitting  opposite  there. 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  assisting  him." 

*'  Yes,  indeed,  ray  dear  Wilton,"  replied  Lord 
Sherbrooke,  "  the  adventure  is  mine.  All  other 
trades  failing,  and  having  exhausted  every  other 
mad  prank  but  that,  I  am  taking  a  turn  upon 
the  King's  Highway,  which  has  become  far  more 
fashionable  now-a-days  than  the  Park,  the  pup- 
pet-show, or  even  Constitution  Hill." 
^  "  Nay,  nay,  Henry  !"  exclaimed  his  wife, 
interrupting  him,  "  I  will  not  hear  you  malign 
yourself  in  that  way.  He  is  not  taking  a  turn 
upon  the  King's  Highway,  sir,  for  here  he  sits, 
bodily,  I  trust,  beside  his  wife ;  and  if  the  spirit 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  adventure  that  he 
talks  of,  the  motive  is  a  noble  one,  the  object  is 
not  what  he  says." 

"  Hush,  hush,  Caroline,"  replied  Lord  Sher- 
brooke ;  "  you  will  make  Wilton  believe,  first, 
that  I  am  sane,  next,  that  I  am  virtuous,  and, 
lastly,   that  I  love  any   woman  sufficiently  to 
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submit  to  her  contradicting  me,  things  which  I 
have  been  labouring  hard  for  months  to  make 
him  think  impossible." 

"  He  knows,  sir,"  said  Green,  interrupting 
him,  "  that  you  are  generous,  and  that  you  are 
kind,  though  he  does  not  yet  know  to  what 
extent." 

"  I  believe  he  knows  me  better  than  any  man 
now  living,"  replied  Lord  Sherbrooke;  "  bat  it 
happens  somewhat  inopportunely  that  he  should 
be  here  to-night.  —  Hark,  Colonel !  There 
is  even  now  the  galloping  of  a  horse  round  to 
the  back  of  the  house.  Let  you  and  I  go  into 
the  other  room,  and  see  what  booty  our  com- 
rade has  brought  back." 

He  spoke  with  one  of  his  gay  but  uncertain 
smiles,  while  Green's  eyes  sparkled  with  some 
of  the  brightness  of  former  times,  as  he  listened 
eagerly,  to  make  sure  that  Lord  Sherbrooke's 
ear  had  not  deceived  him. 

**  You  are  right,  you  are  right,  sir,"  he  said, 
"  and  then,  I  hear  Byerly's  voice  speaking  to 
the  old  woman." 

But  before   he  could  proceed  to  put   Lord 
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Sherbrooke's  suggestion  in  execution,  Byerly 
was  in  the  room  holding  up  a  large  leathern  bag, 
and  exclaiming,  "  Here  it  is  !  here  it  is  !" 

"  Alas  !"  said  Caroline — "  I  fear  dangerously 
obtained." 

"  Not  in  the  least,  madam,"  replied  Byerly : 
"  if  the  man  dies,  let  it  be  remarked,  he  dies  of 
fright  and  nothing  else ;  not  a  finger  has  been 
laid,  in  the  way  of  violence,  upon  his  person  ; 
but  he  would  have  given  np  any  thing  to  any 
one  who  asked  him.  We  made  him  promise 
and  vow  that  he  would  ride  back  to  the  town 
he  came  from ;  and  tying  his  feet  under  his 
horse's  belly  we  sent  him  off  as  hard  as  he 
could  go.  I,  indeed,  kept  at  a  distance  watching 
all,  but  the  others  gave  me  the  bag  as  soon 
as  it  was  obtained,  and  then  scattered  over  the 
moor,  every  man  his  own  way.  I  am  back  to 
London  with  all  speed,  and  not  a  point  of  this 
wall  be  ever  known." 

"  Come  hither,  then,  come  hither,  Byerly," 
said  Green,  leading  him  away :  "  we  must  see 
the  contents  of  the  bag,  take  what  we  want,  and 
dispose  of  the  rest.     You  had  better  come  with 
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me  too,  sir,"  he  added,  addressing  Lord  Sher- 
brooke;  "  for  as  good  Don  Quixote  would  have 
said,  '  The  adventure  is  yours,  and  it  is  now 
happily  achieved.' " 

Thus  saying,  the  three  left  the  room  together, 
and  were  absent  for  nearly  half  an  hour. 


VOL.  III. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

It  was  evident  to  Wilton,  that  whatever  was 
the  enterprise  in  which  Lord  Sherbrooke  and 
Green  were  engaged,  it  was  one  which,  without 
absolutely  wanting  confidence  in  him,  they  were 
anxious  to  conceal  from  liis  knowledge ;  and,  to 
say  truth,  he  was  by  no  means  sorry  that  such 
should  be  the  case. 

He  knew  Lord  Sherbrooke  too  well  to  hope 
that  any  remonstrance  would  affect  him,  and 
he  was  therefore  glad  not  to  be  made  a  par- 
taker of  any  secret  regarding  transactions  which 
he  believed  to  be  dangerous  and  yet  could 
not  prevent.  In  regard  to  Green,  too,  there 
were  particular  feelings  in  his  bosom  which 
made  him  anxious  to  avoid  any  farther  know- 
ledsre  of  that  most  hazardous  course  of  life 
in  which  he  was  evidently  engaged;  for  he 
could  not  shut  his  eyes  to   what  that  course 
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of  life  really  was.  Although,  as  we  have  already 
said,  at  that  period  the  resource  of  the  King's 
Highway  had  been  adopted  by  very  different  peo- 
ple from  those  who  even  ten  or  twenty  years  after- 
wards trafficked  thereon  :  though  many  a  man 
of  high  education,  gallant  courage,  and  polished 
manners,  ay,  even  of  high  birth,  cast  from  his 
station  by  the  changes  and  misfortunes  of  the 
day  —  like  parts  of  a  fine  building  thrown  down 
by  an  earthquake,  and  turned  to  viler  purposes  — 
sought  the  midnight  road  as  their  only  means 
of  support:  nay,  though  there  were  even  some 
names  afterwards  restored  to  the  peerage,  which 
are  supposed  to  have  been  well  known  amongst 
the  august  body  of  traffickers  in  powder  and 
lead :  yet  Wilton  could  not  but  feel  grieved 
that  any  one  in  whom  he  felt  an  interest  should 
be  tempted  or  driven  to  such  an  expedient,  and 
at  all  events  he  thought  that  the  less  he  knew 
upon  the  subject  the  better. 

That,    however,    which    struck   him   as    the 

most  strange,  was  to   find  two  beings  such  as 

those    who    were    now    left    alone    with    him, 

graceful,  beautiful,  gentle,  high  toned  in  man- 
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ners,  distinguished  in  appearance,  fitted  to 
mingle  with  the  highest  society,  and  adorn  the 
highest  rank,  cognisant  of,  if  not  taking  part 
in,  things  so  dangerous  and  reprehensible. 

A  momentary  silence  ensued  when  he  was 
left  alone  with  the  two  ladies,  and  the  first 
words  that  he  spoke  evidently  showed  to  the 
Lady  Helen  what  was  passing  in  Wilton's  mind. 
She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  with  a  grave 
smile,  and  after  she  had  herself  alluded  more 
directly  to  the  subject,  he  expressed  plainly  the 
regret  that  he  felt  at  what  he  witnessed, 

"  I  regret  likewise,  my  dear  boy,"  she  said, 
"  much  that  has  gone  before,  nay,  almost  every 
thing  that  has  taken  place  in  the  conduct  of  him 
you  speak  of  for  many  years  past.  I  regret  it  all 
deeply,  and  regret  it  far  more  than  1  do  the 
present  transaction.  You  will  think  it  strange, 
but  I  see  not  well  how  this  was  to  be  avoided.  — 
Not  that  1  believe,"  she  added  thoughtfully, 
"  that  we  ought  to  frustrate  bad  men  by  bad 
means ;  but  nevertheless,  Wilton,  here  was  a 
very  great  and  high  object  to  be  attained :  utter 
destruction  to  all  our  hopes  would  have  been 
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the  consequence  of  missing  that  object ;  and 
there  was  but  one  way  of  securing  it.  This  is 
to  be  the  last  enterprise  of  the  kind  ever  under- 
taken; and  it  was  that  very  fact  which  made  me  so 
fearful;  for  I  know  how  treacherously  fate  deals 
with  us  in  regard  to  any  rash  or  evil  acts.  How 
A^ery  often  do  we  see  that  the  last  time  —  the  very 
last  time  —  men  who  have  lono;  gone  on  with  im- 
punity,  are  to  commit  any  thing  that  is  wrong, 
punishment  and  discovery  overtakes  them,  and 
vengeance  steps  in  before  reformation." 

Wilton  did  not,  of  course,  press  the  subject, 
as  it  was  one,  in  regard  to  which,  he  would  have 
been  forced  to  converse  on  abstract  principles, 
while  the  others  spoke  from  particular  know- 
ledge. Nor  was  his  mind  attuned  at  that 
moment  to  much  conversation  of  any  kind,  nor 
to  any  thoughts  but  those  of  his  own  grief. 

The  conversation  lingered  then  till  Green 
and  Lord  Sherbrooke  returned.  Captain  By- 
erly  was  now  no  longer  with  them,  and  not 
another  word  was  said  of  the  transactions  of 
that  night.  Green  relapsed  into  gloomy  silence, 
L   3 
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and  very  shortly  after,  the  two  ladies  retired  to 
rest. 

The  moment  they  were  gone,  Lord  Sher- 
brooke  grasped  Wilton's  hand,  saying,  "  What 
is  the  matter,  Wilton?  You  are  evidently  ill 
at  ease." 

Wilton  smiled. 

"  You  give  me  none  of  your  confidence, 
Sherbrooke,"  he  said,  "and  yet  you  demand 
mine.  However,  I  will  tell  you  in  one  word 
what  I  might  well  have  expected  has  occurred. 
An  explanation  has  taken  place  between  the 
Duke  and  myself,  and  that  bright  vision  has 
faded  away." 

"  Indeed!"  said  Lord  Sherbrooke,  thought- 
fully. "  Have  you,  too,  met  with  a  reverse, 
Wilton  ?  I  thought  that  you  were  one  of  the 
exempt,  that  every  thing  was  to  smile  upon 
you,  that  prosperity  was  to  attend  your  foot- 
steps even  to  the  close  of  life.  But  fear  not, 
fear  not,  Wilton  —  this  is  only  a  momentary 
frown  of  the  capricious  goddess.  She  will 
smile  again,  and  all  be  bright.  It  is  not  in 
your  fate  to  be  unfortunate  !  " 
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"  Nay,  nay,  Sherbrooke,  this  is  cruel  jest- 
ing," said  Wilton.  "  Surely  my  lot  is  no  very 
enviable  one." 

"  It  is  one  of  those  that  mend,  Wilton,"  re- 
plied Sherbrooke  sadly.     "  I  live  but  to  lose." 

He  spoke  with  a  tone  of  deep  and  bitter  me- 
lancholy; and  Green,  who  had  hitherto  scarcely 
uttered  a  word,  chimed  in  with  feelings  of  as 
sad  a  kind ;  adding,  as  an  observation  upon 
what  Lord  Sherbrooke  had  said,  '•  Who  is 
there  that  lives  past  twenty  that  may  not 
say  the  same  ?  Who  is  there  that  does  not  live 
to  lose?  —  First  ij-oes  bv  vouth,  down  into  that 
deep,  deep  sea,  which  gives  us  back  none  of  all 
the  treasures  that  it  swallows  up.  —  Youth  goes 
down,  and  innocence  goes  with  it,  and  peace  is 
then  drowned  too.  Some  sweet  and  happy- 
feelings  that  belonged  to  youth,  like  the  strong 
swimmers  from  some  shipwrecked  bark,  struggle 
a  while  upon  the  surface,  but  are  engulfed  at 
last.  Strength,  vigour,  powers  of  enjoyment, 
disappear  one  by  one.  Hope,  buoyant  hope, 
snatching  at  straws  to  keep  herself  afloat,  sinks 
also  in  the  end.  Then  life  itself  goes  down,  and 
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the  broad  sea  of  events,  which  has  just  swallowed 
up  another  argosy,  flows  on,  as  if  no  such  thing 
had  been ;  and  myriads  cross  and  re-cross  on  the 
same  voyage  the  spot  where  others  perished 
scarce  a  day  before.  —  It  is  all  loss,  nothing  but 
loss,"  and  he  again  fell  into  a  fit  of  bitter 
musing. 

"  Come,  Wilton,"  said  Lord  Sherbrooke,  after 
a  moment's  thought,  "  I  will  show  you  a  room 
where  you  can  sleep.  These  are  but  melan- 
choly subjects,  and  your  fancies  are  grave 
enough  already.  They  will  be  brighter  soon  — 
fear  not,  Wilton,  they  will  be  brighter  soon." 

"  I  know  not  what  should  brighten  them," 
replied  Wilton.  "  But  I  will  willingly  go  and 
seek  sleep  for  an  hour  or  two,  as  1  must  depart 
by  daylight  to-morrow.  In  the  mean  while, 
Sherbrooke,  I  will  ask  you  to  let  me  write  a 
brief  note  to  the  Duke,  and  trust  to  you  to 
seiid  it  as  early  as  may  be ;  for  to  say  the  truth, 
in  the  bitter  disappointment  I  have  met  with, 
and  the  harsh  language  which  he  used  towards 
me,  I  forgot  altogether  to  mention  what  you 
told  me  this  morning." 
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The  materials  for  writing  were  soon  furnished, 
although  Lord  Sherbrooke  declared,  that  were 
he  in  Wilton's  situation  he  would  let  the  proud 
peer  take  his  own  course,  as  he  had  shown  him- 
self so  ungrateful  for  previous  services. 

Wilton,  however,  only  replied,  "He  is  Laura's 
father,  Sherbrooke,"  and  the  note  was  accord- 
ingly written. 

"  It  shall  be  delivered  early,"  said  Lord 
Sherbrooke  as  soon  as  it  was  ready.  "  Give 
it  to  me,  Wilton ;  and  now  let  us  go." 

Ere  he  quitted  the  room,  however,  Wilton 
turned  to  Green,  and  held  out  his  hand,  saying, 
"  I  am  grieved  to  see  you  so  sad.  Can  I  by 
no  means  aid  you  or  give  you  comfort?" 

Green  grasped  his  hand  eagerly  and  tightly 
in  his  own,  and  replied,  "  No,  my  boy,  no; 
nothing  can  give  me  comfort.  I  have  done 
that  which  calmly  and  deliberately  I  would  do 
again  to-morrow,  were  I  so  called  upon,  and 
which  yet,  in  the  doing  it,  has  deprived  my 
mind  of  peace.  There  may  be  yet  one  ray  of 
comfort  reach  me,  and  it  will  reach  me  from 
you,  Wilton :  but  it  may  be  that  you  may  wish 
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to  speak  with  me  from  time  to  time,  if  so,  you 
will  hear  of  me  here,  for  I  go  no  more  to 
London.  I  have  seen  bloody  heads  and  human 
quarters  enow.  Seek  me  here;  and  if  you  want 
any  thing  ask  me:  for  though  powerless  to  cure 
the  bitterness  of  my  own  heart,  I  have  more 
power  to  serve  others  than  ever  I  had." 

"  I  have  tried  more  than  once  in  vain  to  see 
you,"  replied  Wilton  ;  "  not  that  I  wanted  any- 
thing, but  that  I  was  anxious  to  hear  tidings  of 
you,  and  to  thank  you  for  what  you  had  already 
done.  I  will  now,  however,  bid  you  good  night, 
and  trust  that  time,  at  least,  may  prove  an  alle- 
viation of  your  burdens  as  well  as  those  of 
others." 

Green  shook  his  head  with  a  look  of  utter 
despondency,  and  Wilton  quitted  him,  seeing 
that  farther  words  were  vain.  Lord  Sherbrooke 
then  conducted  him  to  a  small  neat  room,  and 
left  him  to  lie  down  to  rest,  saying,  — 

"  I  know  not,  Wilton,  whether  I  can  conquer 
my  bad  habits  so  much  as  to  be  up  before  you 
go.  If  not,  I  may  not  see  you  for  many  days, 
for  I  have  leave  of  absence,"  he  added,  with  one 
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of  his  light  laughs,  "  from  my  most  honoured 
and  respected  parent.  Should  you  need  me, 
you  will  find  me  here ;  and  I  would  fain  have 
you  tell  me  if  any  thing  of  import  befalls  you. 
I  shall  hear,  however,  I  shall  hear." 

Thus  saying  he  left  him,  and  at  an  early 
hour  on  the  following  day  Wilton  was  on  his 
way  homeward.  He  reached  London  before 
the  time  at  which  it  was  usual  for  him  to  pre- 
sent himself  at  the  house  of  Lord  Byerdale; 
but  when,  after  pulling  off  his  riding  dress,  he 
went  thither,  he  found  that  the  Earl  had  already 
gone  to  Whitehall,  and  consequently  he  followed 
him  to  that  place. 

The  statesman  seemed  not  a  little  surprised 
to  see  him,  and  instantly  questioned  him  in 
regard  to  his  interview  with  the  Duke.  That 
interview  was  soon  told  by  W^ilton,  who  loved 
not  to  dwell  upon  the  particulars,  and  conse- 
quently related  the  whole  as  briefly  as  possible. 

He  told  enough,  however,  to  move  the  Earl 
a  good  deal,  but  in  a  different  manner  from 
w^hat   might    have    been    expected.       Once    or 
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twice  he  coloured  and  frowned   heavily,   and 
then  laughed  loud  and  bitterly. 

"  His  pride  is  almost  more  absurd  than  I 
had  fancied,  Wilton,"  he  said  at  lengdi ;  "  but 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  in  some  degree 
foreseen  all  this,  though  not  quite  to  this  extent. 
If  he  had  willingly  consented  to  your  marriage 
with  his  daughter  he  might  have  saved  him- 
self, perhaps,  some  pain,  for  he  must  consent 
in  the  end,  and  it  would  not  surprise  me  some 
day  to  see  him  suing  you  to  the  alliance  that 
he  now  refuses  you.  His  Grace  is  certainly  a 
very  great  and  haughty  peer,  but  nevertheless 
he  may  some  day  find  you  quite  a  fitting  match 
for  his  daughter." 

"  I  trust  it  may  be  so,  my  Lord,"  replied 
Wilton  ;  "  but  yet  I  see  not  very  well  how  it 
can  be  so." 

"  You  will  see,  you  will  see,  Wilton,"  replied 
Lord  Byerdale :  "  it  matters  not  at  present  to 
talk  of  it.  But  now  sit  down  and  write  me  a 
letter  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Hampshire, 
telling  him  that  I  must  beg  he  and  the  Sheriff 
would  take  prompt  measures  for  restoring  peace 
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and  security  in  the  count}-.  Let  him  know  that 
one  of  the  government  couriers  was  stopped  and 
phmdered  on  the  road  last  night.  Luckily  the 
bag  of  despatches  has  been  found  upon  the 
highway  unopened,  but  still  the  act  was  a  most 
daring  one.  The  same  sort  of  thing  has  been  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  that  county  :  it  is  evident 
that  a  large  troop  of  these  gentry  of  the  road 
make  that  part  of  the  world  their  field,  and  we 
must  put  a  stop  to  it." 

Wilton  sat  down  and  did  as  he  was  bid, 
feeling,  it  is  true,  that  he  could  give  a  good 
deal  more  information  upon  the  subject  than 
the  Earl  possessed  if  he  thought  fit  to  do  so. 
This,  of  course,  he  did  not  choose  to  do ;  and 
after  the  letter  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was 
written,  the  Earl  allowed  him  to  depart,  saying, 
"  Our  business  is  somewhat  light  to-day,  Wilton; 
but  do  not  be  the  least  afraid  on  account  of 
this  fair  lady.  The  Duke's  foolish  pride  will 
come  down  when  he  hears  more." 

Wilton  departed,  in  a  meditative  mood ; 
for  notwithstanding  every  assurance  given  him, 
he  could  not  but  feel  apprehensive,  sad,  and 
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despondent.  He  might  ask  himself,  indeed, 
for  the  Earl's  words  naturally  led  to  such  a 
mistaken  question,  "  Who,  then,  am  I  ?  Who 
is  it  they  would  have  me  believe  myself,  that  so 
proud  a  man  should  seek  the  alliance  which  he 
now  scorns,  as  soon  as  he  knows  who  I  am?" 
But  there  seemed  to  him  a  sort  of  mockery  in 
the  very  idea,  which  made  him  cast  it  from  him 
as  a  vain  delusion. 

Though  freed  from  ordinary  business,  and  at 
liberty  to  go  where  he  liked,  with  a  thousand 
refined  tastes  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
gratify  in  his  own  dwelling,  yet  Wilton  felt  not 
the  slightest  inclination  to  turn  his  steps  home- 
ward on  the  present  occasion.  Music  he  knew 
full  well  was  by  no  means  calculated  to  soothe 
his  mind  under  the  first  effects  of  bitter  disap- 
pointment. Had  it  been  but  the  disappoint- 
ment of  seeing  Laura  at  the  time  he  expected 
to  do  so  —  had  circumstances  compelled  him  to 
be  absent  from  her  for  a  week  or  a  month 
longer  than  he  had  expected  —  had  the  bright 
dreams  which  he  always  conjured  up  of  pleasant 
hours  and  happy  days,   and  warm  smiles  and 
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sweet  words,  when  he  proposed  to  go  down  to 
Somersbury,  been  left  unrealised  by  the  inter- 
position of  some  unexpected  event —  the  disap- 
pointment would  certainly  have  been  great; 
but  nevertheless  he  might  have  then  found  a 
pleasure,  a  consolation  in  music,  in  singing 
the  songs,  in  playing  the  airs,  of  which  Laura 
was  fond  ;  in  calling  up  from  memory  the  joys 
that  were  denied  to  hope,  which  can  never  so 
well  be  done,  so  powerfully,  as  by  the  magic 
voice  of  song. 

But  now  all  was  uncertain :  his  heart  was 
too  full  of  despondency  and  grief  to  find  relief 
by  re-awakening  even  the  brightest  memories 
of  the  past :  he  could  not  gaze  upon  tlie  days 
gone  by,  like  the  painter  or  the  poet  looking 
upon  some  beautiful  landscape;  for  his  situation 
he  felt  to  be  that  rather  of  some  unhappy 
exile  looking  back  upon  a  bright  land  that  he 
loved,  when  quitting  it,  perhaps,  never  to  return. 
Neither  could  books  afford  him  relief;  for  his 
own  sorrowful  feelings  were  now  too  actively 
present  to  suffer  him  to  rove  with  the  gay  ima- 
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gination  of  others,  or  to  meditate  on  abstracted 
subjects  with  the  thoughtful  and  the  grave. 

To  fly  from  the  crowds  that  at  that  time 
thronged  the  streets  —  to  seek  solitary  thought 

—  to  wander  on  changing  his  place  continually 

—  to  suffer  and  give  way  to  all  the  many 
strange  and  confused  ideas  and  feelings  of 
grief,  and  disappointment,  and  bitterness  of 
heart,  and  burning  indignation,  at  ill-merited 
scorn,  and  surprise,  and  curiosity,  in  regard  to 
the  hopes  that  were  held  out  to  him,  and  de- 
spairing rejection  of  those  hopes,  even  while 
the  voice  of  the  never-dying  prophetess  of 
blessings,  was  whispering  in  his  heart  that  those 
very  hopes  might  be  true  —  was  all  that  Wilton 
could  do  at  that  moment. 

The  country,  however,  was  sooner  reached 
in  those  days  than  it  is  at  present;  and  after 
leaving  Whitehall  he  was  in  a  few  minutes  in 
the  sweet  fields  with  their  shady  rows  of  tall 
elms  which  lay  to  the  westward  of  St.  James's 
Street.  Here  he  wandered  on,  musing,  as  we 
have  said,  for  several  hours,  with  his  arms 
crossed  upon  his  chest,  and  his  eyes  scanning 
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the  ground.  At  length  he  turned  his  steps 
homeward,  thinking  tliat  it  was  a  weakness 
thus  to  give  way :  but  still  as  he  went,  the 
same  feelings  and  the  same  thoughts  pursued 
him  ;  and  that  black  care  which  in  the  days  of 
the  Latin  poet  sat  behind  the  horseman  was 
his  companion  also,  by  the  way. 

On  reaching  his  lodgings,  the  door  was 
opened  by  the  servant  of  the  house,  and  he  was 
passing  on,  but  the  girl  stopped  him,  saying, 
"  There  is  a  lady,  sir,  up  stairs,  who  has  been 
waiting  for  you  near  an  hour." 

''  A  lady  !  "  exclaimed  Wilton  with  no  slight 
surprise;  for  though  such  a  visit  in  those  days 
might  have  passed  without  scandal,  he  knew  no 
one  who  was  likely  to  call  upon  him,  unless 
indeed  it  were  the  Lady  Helen  Oswald,  whose 
interest  in  him  seemed  to  be  of  such  a  kind  as 
might  well  produce  a  visit  upon  any  extra- 
ordinary occasion. 

He  mounted  the  stairs  with  a  rapid  step,  how- 
ever, for  he  knew  that  it  must  be  something: 
out  of  the  common  course  of  events  which  had 
brought  her,  and  opening  the  door  quickly  en- 
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tered  his  small  sitting-room.  But  what  was 
his  surprise  to  behold,  seated  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room,  and  watching  eagerly  the  door, 
none  other  but  Lady  Laura  Gaveston  herself. 

Astonishment  certainly  was  the  first  sensation, 
but  joy  was  the  second ;  and  advancing  quickly 
to  her,  he  took  her  in  his  arms  and  held  her  to 
his  heart,  and  kissed  her  cheek  again  and  again. 
For  several  moments  he  asked  no  question. 
It  was  sufficient  that  she  was  there  pressed  to 
his  bosom,  returning  his  aflPection,  and  whatever 
might  be  the  consequences,  for  the  time  at  least 
he  was  happy.  The  joy  that  was  in  his  coun- 
tenance —  the  tenderness  —  the  deep  devoted 
love  of  his  whole  manner —  gave  as  much  hap- 
piness to  Laura  herself  as  she  was  capable  of 
receiving  from  anything  at  that  moment* 

Her  thoughts,  also,  for  a  minute  or  two, 
were  all  given  up  to  love  and  happiness ;  but  it 
was  evident  from  the  tears  on  her  cheeks  that 
she  had  been  weeping  bitterly  ever  since  she 
had  been  there ;  and  the  moment  that  he  had 
recovered  himself  a  little,  Wilton  led  her  back 
to   her  seat,    and  placing  himself  beside   her, 
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f 
still  holding  her  hand,  he  said,   '^  Dear,  dear 

Laura,   I  fear  that  something  very  painful,   I 

may  say  very  terrible,  has  driven  you  to  this 

step  ;  but  indeed,  dear  girl,  you  have  not  placed 

your  confidence  wrongly ;  and  I  shall  value  this 

dear  hand  only  the  more  should  your  love  for 

me  have  deprived  you  of  that  wealth  which  you 

have  been  taught  to  expect.     I  will  labour  for 

you,  dear  Laura,  with  redoubled  energy,  and  I 

fear  not  to  obtain  such  a  competence  as  may 

make  you  happy,  though  I  can  never  give  you 

that  affluence  which  you  have  a  right  to  claim." 

The  tears  had  again  run  over  Laura's  cheek ; 

but  as  she  returned  the  pressure  of  his  hand  she 

replied,  — 

"  Thank  you,  dear  Wilton,  thank  you  :  I  know 
you  would  willingly  do  all  for  me,  but  you 
mistake,  and  I  think  cannot  have  heard  what 
has  happened." 

Those  words  instantly  guided  Wilton's  mind 
back  to  the  right  point,  though  for  a  moment 
thought  hovered  round  it  vaguely.  He  recol- 
lected all  that  Lord  Sherbrooke  had  said  with 
regard  to  Sir  John  Fenwick  and  the  charge 
M  2 
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against  the  Duke,  and  he  replied,  "  I  had  mis- 
taken, Laura,  I  had  mistaken.  But  what  has 
happened  ?  I  have  been  out  wandering  long 
in  the  fields,  thinking  of  but  one  subject,  and 
melancholy  enough,  dear  girl." 

"  I  know  it,  dear  Wilton,  oh,  I  know  it,"  she 
replied,  leaning  her  head  upon  his  shoulder, 
"  and  I  too  have  passed  a  wretched  night  think- 
ing of  you.  Not  that  I  ever  feared,  all  would 
not  in  the  end  go  right,  but  I  knew  how  miser- 
able what  had  occurred  would  make  you;  and  I 
knew  how  angrily  my  father  sometimes  speaks, 
iiow  much  more  he  says  than  he  really  means, 
and  what  pain  he  gives  without  intending  it. 
The  night  was  miserable  enough,  dear  Wilton; 
but  I  knew  not,  indeed,  how  much  more  miser- 
able the  morning  was  to  be.  —  You  have  not 
heard  then  what  has  taken  place  ?  " 

"  I  have  heard  nothing,  dearest  Laura,"  re- 
plied Wilton,  "  I  have  heard  nothing  of  any 
consequence  since  I  came  to  town :  but  I  fear 
for  your  father,  Laura;  for  I  heard  yesterday 
that  some  accusation  had  been  brought  against 
him   by   Sir  John   Fenwick,   and  though  last 
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night,  in  the  agitation  and  pain  of  the  moment, 
I  forgot  to  tell  him,  I  wrote  a  note  and  sent  it 
early  this  morning." 

"  He  got  it  before  eight  this  morning,"  re- 
plied Laura,  "  and  sent  to  call  me  down  in 
haste.  I  found  him  partly  angry,  partly 
frightened,  partly  suspicious,  and  hesitating 
what  to  do.  I  besought  him,  Wilton,  to  fly  with 
all  speed.  I  pledged  my  word  that  Wilton,  how- 
ever ill-treated  he  might  have  been,  and  how- 
ever he  might  feel  that  the  services  which  he 
had  rendered  had  been  undervalued,  would  say 
nothing  but  that  which  was  actually  true,  and 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety  of  diose  he 
loved." 

"  Surely,"  said  Wilton,  "  he  did  not  suspect 
me  of  falsifying  the  truth  to  give  myself  greater 
importance  in  his  eyes." 

"  Whatever  were  his  suspicions,  dear  Wilton," 
replied  Lady  Laura,  "  they  were  too  soon  pain- 
fully removed ;  for  he  had  scarcely  given  orders 
to  have  breakfast  immediately  and  the  carriage 
prepared  without  loss  of  time,  when  two  mes- 
sengers arrived  with  a  warrant  for  his  committal 
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to  the  Tower.  They  treated  us  with  all  kind- 
ness," continued  Lady  Laura,  "  waited  till  our 
preparations  were  made,  permitted  me  to  ac- 
company him,  and  have  promised  that  to-morrow 
or  the  day  after  —  as  soon,  in  short,  as  a  proper 
order  can  be  made  for  it  —  I  shall  be  permitted 
to  be  with  him,  and  have  a  room  near  his. 
But  oh,  Wilton,  you  cannot  imagine  how  my 
father's  mind  is  overthrown.  It  seems,  though 
I  never  knew  it  before,  that  he  has  really  had 
some  dealings  with  this  Sir  John  Fenwick,  and 
his  whole  reliance  now  appears  to  be  upon 
you,  Wilton." 

"  Oh  1  trust,  dearest  Laura,  that  this  charge 
will  prove  nothing,"  replied  Wilton.  "  As  far 
as  I  know,  though  he  acted  imprudently,  there 
was  not  any  thing  in  the  slightest  degree  cri- 
minal in  his  conduct.  The  days  I  trust  are 
gone  by  when  fictitious  plots  might  be  got  up, 
and  the  blood  of  the  innocent  be  sold  for  its 
weight  of  gold.  It  may  have  been  judged  ne- 
cessary to  secure  his  person,  and  yet  there  may 
not  be  the  slightest  probability  of  his  being  con- 
demned or  even  tried." 
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''  I  do  not  know,  Wilton,"  replied  Lady 
Laura  sadly,  "  I  do  not  know.  He  seems  in 
very  great  terror  and  agitation. — Are  you  sure 
he  has  told  you  all,  Wilton  ?  " 

"  On  that  subject,  of  course,  I  cannot  be  sure," 
replied  Wilton.  "  But  I  do  not  feel  at  all  sure> 
Laura,  that  this  charge  and  this  imprisonment 
may  not  have  its  origin  in  personal  revenge.  If 
so,  perhaps,  we  may  frustrate  the  plotter,  though 
we  be  weak  and  he  is  strong.  Who  was  the 
warrant  against  your  father  signed  by  ?  —  Was 
it ?" 

"  Not  by  Lord  Byerdale,"  replied  Laura, 
laying  her  hand  upon  his  and  gazing  into  his 
face,  and  thus  showing  Wilton  that  she  instantly 
divined  his  suspicions.  —  "It  was  by  the  Duke 
of  Shrewsbury." 

"  That  looks  ill,  dearest  Laura,"  replied  Wil- 
ton, thoughtfully.  "  The  Duke  of  Shrewsbury 
is  one  above  all  suspicion,  high,  noble,  inde- 
pendent, serving  the  state  only  for  the  love  of 
his  country,  abhorring  office  and  the  task  of 
governing,  but  wise  and  prudent,  neither  to 
be  led  by  any  art  or  trickery  to  do  what  is 
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not  just,  nor  even  to  entertain  base  suspicions 
of  another,  without  some  very  specious  cause  to 
give  them  credibility.  This  is  strange,  Laura, 
and  I  do  not  understand  it.  Did  your  father 
express  a  wish  that  you  should  see  me,  so  that  I 
may  act  openly  in  the  business  without  offending 
him?" 

"  He  not  only  told  me  to  consult  with  you," 
replied  Laura,  "but  he  sent  me  direct  from  the 
Tower  in  the  chair  which  you  saw  standing  at 
the  door,  desiring  me  not  to  go  to  Beaufort 
House  till  I  had  seen  you ;  to  beseech  you  to 
come  to  him  immediately,  in  order  that  he 
might  advise  with  and  consult  you  upon  his 
situation.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  no  hope 
in  any  one  but  in  you." 

Wilton  mused  for  a  minute  or  two. 

"  I  do  not  think,  my  dear  Laura,"  he  said, 
"  that  the  Earl  of  Byerdale  knew  any  thing  of 
your  father's  arrest  this  morning  when  I  saw 
him.  I  believe  I  must  have  done  him  wrong  in 
my  first  suspicions.  I  will  now,  however,  go 
to  him  at  once,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  the 
precise  nature  of  Sir  John  Fenwick's  charge." 
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**  Might  it  not  be  better,"  said  Laura  anxi- 
ously, "  to  see  my  father  first  ?  " 

*'  I  must  obtain  an  order  of  admission,  dear 
Laura,"  replied  Wilton.  "  What  are  the  orders 
respecting  your  father's  confinement  I  cannot 
tell,  but  I  know  that  Sir  John  Fenwick  is  per- 
mitted to  see  no  one  but  the  ministers  of  the 
crown  or  somebody  appointed  by  them.  At  all 
events,  I  think  it  will  be  better  to  converse  with 
the  Earl  and  get  the  order  at  the  same  time.  I 
will  then  hasten  to  your  father  with  all  speed, 
give  him  what  comfort  and  consolation  I  can, 
and  afterwards  come  for  a  few  minutes  to 
Beaufort  House  to  see  my  Laura,  and  tell  her 
the  result  —  that  is  to  say,  if  I  may." 

"  If  you  may !  dear  W^ilton,"  said  Lady  Laui-a, 
casting  herself  upon  his  besom.  "  If  you  could 
see  my  poor  father  now  with  all  his  pride  sub- 
dued, you  would  not  ask  if  you  may." 

"  But  we  must  lose  no  time,  dear  Laura," 
replied  Wilton.  "  You  shall  go  on  to  Beaufort 
House  with  all  speed.  But  where  are  your 
servants  ?     I  saw  none  in  the  hall." 

"  Oh,   I  have  none  with  me,"  replied  Lady 
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Laura :  "  there  was  but  one  with  the  carriage  : 
the  others  were  left  with  orders  to  follow  quickly 
to  town ;  and  I  am  sure  in  the  agitation  of 
the  moment  neither  my  father  nor  I  thought 
of  servants  at  all." 

"  Nay,  dear  Laura,"  replied  Wilton,  "  my 
own  servant  shall  go  with  you  then  ;  for  after 
having  once  lost  my  treasure  and  found  it  again, 
I  will  not  trust  you  with  two  strange  chairmen 
such  a  distance  and  alone." 

This  arrangement  was  soon  made ;  and  with 
a  mind  comforted  and  relieved,  even  from  this 
short  interview  with  him  she  loved,  Lady  Laura 
left  him,  and  took  her  way  to  her  solitary  home. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Wilton  was  sincerely  pained  and  grieved  for 
the  Duke;  and  the  moment  that  he  had  seen 
Laura  safely  on  her  way  towards  Beaufort 
House,  he  hastened  to  seek  the  Earl  of  Byer- 
dale,  supposing  that  he  had  returned  to  his  own 
dwelling,  which  was  near  at  hand.  He  was  still 
at  Whitehall,  however,  and  thither  Wilton  ac- 
cordingly went.  He  was  admitted  immediately 
to  the  Earl's  presence,  and  found  him  with  a 
number  of  written  letters  before  him,  folded 
up  and  ready  for  the  departure  of  the  courier. 
Not  knowing  that  there  was  any  thing  in  the 
mere  addresses  of  the  letters  that  was  not  in- 
tended for  him  to  see,  Wilton  suffered  his  eye 
to  rest  upon  them  for  a  moment.  The  Earl 
hastily  gathered  them  together,  but  not  before 
Wilton  had  remarked  that  one  of  them  was 
addressed   to   the  Earl  of   Sunbury;   and  the 
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very  haste  with  which  the  statesman  removed 
them  from  his  sight  naturally  gave  rise  to  a 
suspicion  of  something  being  wrong,  though 
Wilton  could  form  no  definite  idea  of  what  was 
the  motive  for  this  concealment. 

"  Have  you  heard  that  the  Duke  is  arrested, 
Wilton?"  was  the  Earl's  first  question  before 
Wilton  himself  could  speak. 

"  Yes,  my  Lord,"  replied  Wilton.  '^  I  have 
heard,  and  was  somewhat  surprised,  as  your 
Lordship  did  not  speak  to  me  on  the  subject 
in  the  morning." 

"I  knew  nothing  about  it,"  replied  the 
Earl,  "  except  that  I  thought  it  likely.  It  was 
his  Grace  of  Shrewsbury's  doing,  and  I  do 
not  doubt  that  he  was  very  right,  for  one  can- 
not punish  mean  offenders  and  let  high  ones 
pass." 

"  Certainly  not,  my  Lord,"  replied  Wilton  ; 
"  but  from  what  I  know  of  the  Duke,  I  should 
think  that  he  was  the  last  man  on  earth  to  do 
any  treasonable  act.  I  have  come  to  ask  your 
Lordship's  permission  to  visit  him  in  the  Tower, 
and  to  obtain  an  order  to  that  effect,  hoping, 
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too,  that  you  may  tell  me  the  particulars  of 
the  charge  against  him,  for  he  is  now  very 
anxious  to  see  me." 

*«  Oh  ho  ! "  exclaimed  the  Duke.  "  What !  is 
his  pride  come  down  so  soon  ?  What !  in  one 
single  day  does  he  send  for  the  man  that  he 
maltreated  the  nis^ht  before?  Such  is  human 
pride  and  human  weakness.  Well,  well,  Wilton, 
we  will  not  mar  your  young  fortunes.  You 
shall  have  every  opportunity,  and  perhaps  may 
serve  the  Duke ;  although  I  very  much  fear,"  he 
added  in  a  graver  tone,  ^'  from  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury  having  signed  the  warrant,  that 
your  good  friend  has  been  led  much  farther 
into  these  matters  than  you  are  aware  of. 
Make  out  an  order  to  see  him,  and  I  will  sign 
it." 

'*  But  cannot  I,  my  Lord,  obtain  any  in- 
formation," said  W^ilton,  as  he  wrote  the  order, 
"  concerning  the  real  charges  against  the 
Duke  ?" 

"I  really  am  not  aware  of  them,"  replied 
Lord  Byerdale.  "  The  business  has  not  been 
done  through  this  office.     I  have  seen  Fenwick, 
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indeed,  but  he  only  spoke  generally,  and  seemed 
inclined  to  accuse  every  body  indiscriminately. 
However,  I  will  send  to  Lord  Shrewsbury  and 
ask  all  the  particulars,  but,  by  the  way,  Shrews- 
bury went  out  of  town  to-day.  I  must  write 
to  Vernon  his  secretary  instead ; "  and  sitting 
down  he  wrote  and  despatched  a  note  to  a 
neighbouring  ministerial  office.  An  answer 
was  almost  immediately  returned  in  the  follow - 


"  My  Lord, 
"  I  have  been  honoured  with  your  Lordship's 
note,  and  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  charge 
against  the  Duke  of  Gaveston  is  for  high  treason, 
in  having  heard  and  connived  at  the  projected 
assassination  of  the  King  in  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  together  with  various  other  counts, 
such  as  that  of  levying  war,  holding  treasonable 
correspondence  with  the  enemy,  and  concealing 
the  designs  of  traitors,  &c.  Your  Lordship's 
order  will  admit  Mr.  Brown  immediately  to  the 
Tower,  as  no  particular  directions  have  been 
given  in  regard  to  keeping  the  Duke  a  close 
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prisoner.     His  Grace  of  Shrewsbury  went  out 
of  town  to  Eyford  at  eleven  this  morning. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be 
"Your  Lordship's 

"  Obedient  servant,"  &c. 

"  There,  Wilton,"  said  the  Earl,  putting  over 
the  note  to  his  secretary,  "  there  is  all  the  in- 
formation that  I  can  obtain  on  the  subject;  and 
here,  take  the  order,  and  go  and  see  your  friend 
the  Duke.  Tell  him  I  will  come  and  see  him 
to-morrow,  and  give  him  what  consolation  you 
can ;  but  yet  do  not  act  like  a  silly  boy,  and 
make  too  light  of  the  business,  for  two  reasons : 
first,  because  the  matter  is  really  serious — the 
good  folks  of  London  have  an  appetite  for 
blood  upon  them  just  now,  and  will  not  be 
satisfied  unless  they  see  a  head  struck  off 
every  now  and  then ;  and  next,  because  if  his 
Lordship  do  escape  the  abbreviating  process 
of  Tower  Hill,  we  shall  have  to  bring  down 
his  pride  still  farther  than  it  is,  to  make  him 
give  ready  consent  to  your  marriage  with  his 
daughter." 
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"  I  would  rather  win  his  consent  by  good 
services,  my  Lord,"  replied  Wilton,  "  than 
drive  him  to  give  it  by  any  harsh  means." 

"  Pshaw  !  you  are  a  silly  boy,"  replied  the 
Earl :  "  there  is  nothing  so  tiresome  to  a  man 
of  experience  as  the  false  generosity  v/ith  which 
young  men  set  out  in  the  world.  Here,  when 
you  have  the  opportunity  in  your  power  of 
inducing  the  Duke  easily  to  give  his  consent 
to  that  which  is  most  for  his  own  interests,  for 
yours,  and  for  every  body's,  you  would  let  it 
slip,  remain  miserable  yourself,  and  see  Laura 
made  miserable  too,  from  the  mere  idle  fancy 
of  not  taking  advantage  of  misfortunes  which 
the  Duke  has  brought  upon  himself;  but  I 
will  consent  to  no  such  idle  folly,  Wilton.  I 
am  determined  to  take  care  of  your  interests, 
if  you  do  not  take  care  of  them  for  yourself, 
and  I  have  a  right  to  do  so,  as  I  believe  I  am 
your  nearest  living  relation.  And  now,  my 
good  youth,  mark  my  words,  and  remember 
that  I  am  one  who  will  keep  them  to  the  letter. 
The  Duke,  I  know,  has  so  far  committed  him- 
self as  to  be  really  criminal.      How  far  his 
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crime  may  be  aggravated  I  do  not  know.  If 
he  have  brought  his  own  head  to  the  block  I 
cannot  help  it,  and  then  all  matters  will  be 
clear,  for  Lady  Laura  will  be  free  to  do  as  she 
pleases ;  but  as  his  pardon  for  the  offences  he 
has  really  committed  must  pass  through  my 
hands,  if  it  should  be  found  that  his  errors  are 
not  of  a  very  deep  dye,  I  give  you  fair  warning, 
that  he  shall  not  set  his  foot  beyond  the  doors 
of  the  Tower  till  Lady  Laura  is  your  bride. 
Say  not  a  word,  for  my  determination  is  taken, 
and  he  shall  find  me  somewhat  firmer  in  my 
purpose  than  he  has  shown  himself  towards 
you." 

"  I  suppose  your  Lordship  means,"  replied 
Wilton,  "  till  he  has  given  his  consent  to  the 
marriage.  The  Duke  is  too  honourable  a  man 
to  revoke  it  when  once  it  is  granted." 

"  No,  by  Heaven  !"  answered  Lord  Byer- 
dale :  "  she  shall  be  yours,  fully,  irrevocably 
your  wife,  ere  he  sets  his  foot  forth.  There  are 
such  things,  I  tell  you,  Wilton,  as  quarrels 
about  marriage  settlements.  I  will  have  none 
of  that.     I  will  be  a  better  friend  to  you  than 
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you  would  be  to  yourself.  However,  on  second 
thoughts,  say  nothing  about  it  to  the  Duke.  I 
will  take  it  all  upon  myself,  which  will  spare 
you  pain.  You  shall  see  that  the  proposal  will 
come  from  the  Duke  himself." 

Wilton  smiled ;  and  we  cannot  think  that  he 
was  much  to  blame  if  there  was  some  pleasure 
mingled  in  his  feelings  at  the  thought  of  soon 
and  easily  obtaining  her  he  loved,  even  though 
he  experienced  repugnance  to  the  means  which 
the  Earl  proposed  to  employ.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  to  let  the  matter  take  its  course, 
feeling  very  sure  that  the  result  of  the  Duke's 
present  situation  would  be  much  affected,  and 
his  liberation  greatly  facilitated,  by  suffering  the 
Earl  to  manage  the  matter  in  his  own  way. 

He  took  the  order,  then,  and  proceeded  at 
once  to  the  Tower,  where,  through  walls,  and 
palisades,  and  courts,  he  was  led  to  that  part  of 
the  building  reserved  for  the  confinement  of 
state  prisoners.  There  was  nothing  very  for- 
midable or  very  gloomy  in  the  appearance  of 
the  rooms  and  corridors  through  which  he 
passed ;  but  the  sentry  at  the  gates,  the  locked 
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doors,  the  turning  of  keys,  announced  that  he 
was  in  a  j^lace  from  which  ever-smiling  hberty 
was  excluded  ;  and  the  very  first  aspect  of  the 
Duke,  when  his  young  friend  was  admitted  to 
the  apartments  assigned  to  that  nobleman^ 
showed  how  deeply  he  felt  the  loss  of  freedom. 
In  the  few  hours  that  had  passed  since  Wilton 
last  saw  him  he  had  turned  very  pale;  and 
though  still  slightly  lame,  he  was  walking  up 
and  down  the  room  with  hasty  and  irregular 
steps.  The  sound  of  the  opening  door  made 
him  start  and  turn  round  with  a  look  of 
nervous  apprehension ;  and  when  he  beheld  the 
countenance  that  presented  itself,  his  face,  in- 
deed, lighted  up  with  a  smile,  but  that  smile 
was  so  mingled  with  an  expression  of  melan- 
choly and  agitation  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  were 
about  to  burst  into  tears. 

"  This  is  very  kind  of  you,  indeed,  Wilton  !" 
he  exclaimed,  stretching  out  his  hand  towards 
him :  "  pray  let  us  forget  all  that  took  place 
last  night.  Indeed  your  kindness  in  coming 
now  must  make  a  very  great  difference  in  my 
feelings  towards  you :  not  only  that,  indeed, 
N  2 
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but  your  note,  which  reached  me  early  this 
morning,  and  which  had  already  made  such  a 
difference,  that  I  should  certainly  have  sent  for 
you  to  talk  over  all  matters  more  calmly,  if  this 
terrible  misfortune  had  not  happened  to  me."    : 

Was  the  Duke  endeavouring  to  deceive  Wil- 
ton ?^ —  No,  indeed,  he  was  not !  Though  there 
can  be  scarcely  a  doubt  that  had  he  not  been 
very  much  brought  down  by  fear  and  anxiety, 
he  would  not  have  sent  for  Wilton  at  all.  The 
truth  was,  he  had  first  deceived  himself,  and  at 
that  moment  he  firmly  believed  that  he  would 
have  done  every  thing  that  was  kind  and  con- 
siderate towards  Wilton  and  his  daughter,  even 
had  he  not  been  arrested. 

"  We  will  not  think  of  any  of  these  things, 
your  Grace,"  replied  Wilton.  "  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  I  was  both  overjoyed  to  see  Lady 
Laura,  and  terribly  grieved  to  hear  the  cause 
of  her  coming.  As  soon  as  I  had  heard  from 
her  your  Grace's  situation  and  wishes,  I  sent 
my  servant  to  accompany  her  to  Beaufort 
House." 

^'  Ay,"  said  the  Duke,  interrupting  him,  "in 
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the  agitation  of  the  moment,  poor  girl,  I  forgot 
to  send  any  one  with  her ;  I  kept  my  man 
here.  But  what  then,  Wilton,  what  then  ?  — 
You  are  always  kind  and  considerate.  —  What 
did  you  do  then  !" 

*'  I  went  immediately  to  Lord  Byerdale," 
replied  Wilton,  "  who  seemed  just  to  have 
heard  of  your  arrest.  From  him  I  obtained  an 
order  to  see  you ;  and  he  was  kind  enough  also 
to  write  to  his  Grace  of  Shrewsbury's  secretary 
to  know  upon  what  charge  you  had  been 
arrested." 

'*  Ay,  that  is  the  point !  that  is  the  point !  '* 
exclaimed  the  Duke  eagerly.  "  When  we  hear 
what  is  the  charge,  we  can  better  judge  what 
danger  there  is ;  in  short,  how  one  is  situated 
altogether." 

"  Why,  I  grieve  to  say,  my  Lord,"  replied 
Wilton,  "  that  the  charge  is  heavy." 

"  Good  God  !  "  exclaimed  the  Duke,  "  what 

is  it,  Wilton,  what  is  it  ?     Do  not  keep  me  in 

JBuspense,  but  tell  me  quickly.     What  does  the 

villain  charge  me  with  ?    He  first  spoke  upon 

N  3 
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the  subject  to  me,  and  he  knows  that  I  am  as 
innocent  as  the  child  unborn." 

'*  It  would  seem,  your  Grace,"  replied  Wil- 
ton, "  that  he  levels  charges  at  many  persons 
most  likely  as  innocent  as  you  are  ;  and  that 
he  wishes  to  save  his  own  life  by  endangering 
the  lives  of  other  people.  He  charges  you  with 
neither  more  nor  less  than  high  treason,  for 
having  been  cognisant  of,  if  not  consenting  to, 
the  plan  for  assassinating  the  King  — •" 

"  I  never  consented  to  such  a  thing  ! "  ex- 
claimed the  Duke,  interrupting  him.  "  I  ab- 
horred the  very  idea.  I  never  heard  of  it  —  I 
— 'I  —  I  never  heard  it  distinctly  proposed, 
Some  one,  indeed,  said  it  would  be  better;  but 
there  was  no  distinct  proposal  of  the  kind  ;  and 
I  went  away  directly,  saying,  that  I  would  hav^ 
no  farther  part  in  their  counsels." 

Wilton's  countenance  fell  at  hearing  this  ad- 
mission ;  for  he  now  for  the  first  time  saw  fully 
how  terrible  was  the  situation  in  which  the  Duke 
had  placed  himself.  That  nobleman  then  had,  in 
fact,  heard  and  had  concealed  the  design  against 
the  King's  life.    The  simple  law  of  high  treason, 
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therefore,  held  him  completely  within  its  grasp. 
That  law  declared  a  person  concealing  treason 
to  be  as  guilty  as  the  actual  deviser  or  per- 
petrator thereof,  and  doomed  them  to  the  same 
penalty.  There  was  no  hope,  there  was  no 
resource,  but  in  the  clemency  of  the  government ; 
and  the  words  used  by  Lord  Bverdale  rano;  in 
Wilton's  ears,  in  regard  to  the  bloody  appetite 
of  the  times  for  executions.  He  turned  very 
pale  then,  and  remained  silent  for  a  moment 
or  two,  while  the  Duke  clasped  his  hands  and 
gazed  in  his  face. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  my  Lord,"  he  said  at 
length,  "  withhold  such  admissions  from  any 
body  else,  for  I  fear  very  much,  a  bad  use  might 
be  made  of  it." 

"  I  see  that  you  think  that  the  case  goes  ill 
with  me,"  said  the  Duke.  "  But  I  give  you 
my  word  of  honour,  my  dear  Wilton,  that  the 
moment  I  heard  of  the  designs  of  these  men  I 
left  the  place  in  indignation." 

"  It  is  necessary,  my  Lord,"  replied  Wilton, 
*'  that  your  Grace  should  know  how  you  stand; 
and  I  fear  very  much  that  if  this  business  can 
M    4 
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be  proved  at  all,  the  best  view  of  the  case  that 
can  be  taken  will  be,  that  you  have  committed 
misprision  of  treason,  which  may  subject  you 
to  long  imprisonment  and  forfeiture.  If  the 
government  deals  leniently  with  you,  such  may 
be  the  case ;  but  if  the  strict  law  be  urged, 
I  fear  that  your  having  gone  to  this  meeting  at 
all,  and  consented  to  designs  against  the  govern- 
ment of  the  King,  and  afterwards  concealing 
the  plans  for  introducing  foreign  forces,  and  for 
compassing  the  death  of  the  King,  must  be 
considered  by  the  peers  as  nothing  short  of 
paramount  treason  itself.  Let  me  beseech  you, 
therefore,  my  Lord,  to  be  most  careful  and 
guarded  in  your  speech ;  to  content  yourself  with 
simply  denying  all  treasonable  intentions,  and 
to  leave  me,  and  any  other  friends  whom  you 
may  think  fit  to  employ,  to  endeavour,  by  using 
all  extraordinary  means,  to  save  you  even  from 
the  pain  and  risk  of  trial.  Our  greatest  hope 
and  the  greatest  security  for  you,  is  the  fact  — 
which  is  so  generally  reported  that  I  fancy  it 
must  be  true  —  that  Sir  John  Fenwick  has 
charged  a  number  of  persons  in   the  highest 
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stations,  and  some  even  near  to  the  King's 
person  and  counsels.  It  will  be  for  every  one's 
interest,  therefore,  to  cast  discredit  upon  all  his 
accusations,  and  amongst  the  rest,  perhaps,  this 
also  may  fall  to  the  ground." 

"  Could  you  not  see  him,  Wilton,  could  you 
not  see  him?"  demanded  the  Duke  eagerly. 
''  Perhaps  he  might  be  persuaded  to  mitigate 
his  charge;  to  withdraw  it;  or  to  add  some 
account  of  the  abhorrence  I  expressed  at  the 
plans  and  purposes  I  heard." 

"  I  see  no  way  by  which  I  could  gain  ad- 
mittance, my  Lord,"  replied  Wilton.  "  He  is 
a  close  prisoner  in  Newgate.  I  know  no  one 
who  even  is  acquainted  with  him  ;  and  I  believe 
none  but  his  wife  and  various  members  of  the 
government  are  admitted  to  see  him  alone. 
However,  I  will  do  my  best,  my  Lord,  and  if  I 
can  gain  admission  I  will." 

The  Duke  cast  himself  in  deep  despondency 
into  a  chair,  and  mused  for  several  minutes 
without  reply,  seeing  evidently  from  Wilton's 
words  and  manner  that  he  thought  his  case  a 
desperate  one.     After  a  moment,   however,    a 
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momentary  ray  of  hope  crossed  his  countenance 
again. 

"  Cannot  you  see  the  Lady  Mary  Fenwick  ?  " 
he  said.  "  She  could  surely  gain  you  admission 
to  her  husband.  She  is  a  distant  relation  of 
my  own,  too,  for  my  grandfather  married  Lady 
Carlisle's  aunt.  Beseech  her,  Wilton,  to  gain 
you  admittance;  and  try  also  —  try  by  all 
means —  to  make  her  use  her  influence  with  her 
husband  in  my  behalf.  Perhaps  at  her  entreaty 
he  would  modify  the  charge,  or  retract  a  part 
of  it.  It  can  do  him  no  good  —  it  may  ruin 
me." 

"  I  will  do  my  best,  my  Lord,"  replied  Wil- 
ton, "  and  in  the  mean  time  my  Lord  of  Byer- 
dale  desired  me  to  tell  your  Grace  that  he  would 
visit  you  to-morrow.  He  comes,  indeed,  merely 
as  a  friend ;  but  I  would  beg  your  Grace  to 
remember  that  he  is  also  a  minister  of  the  Crown, 
bound  by  his  office  to  give  intimation  of  every 
thing  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  state." 

"  Oh,  1  will  be  careful,  I  will  be  careful !  '* 
replied  the  Duke,  "  But  can  you  think  of 
nothing  else,   Wilton?    can   we   fall    upon   no 
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means  ?  \Yould  to  Heaven  I  had  always  taken 
your  advice  !  I  should  not  now  be  here.  Should 
I  ever  escape,  you  will  find  me  a  different 
being,  Wilton.  I  will  not  forget  your  kindness, 
nor  be  ungrateful  for  it ;  "  and  he  fell  into  a 
somewhat  sad  and  feeble  commentary  upon 
his  own  conduct,  briefly  expressing  regret  for 
what  he  had  done,  partly  alleging  excuses 
for  it,  but  still  evidently  speaking  under  the 
overpowering  influence  of  fear;  while  pride, 
that  weakest  and  most  enfeebling  of  all  evil 
passions,  gave  him  no  support  under  affliction, 
no  strength  and  vigour  in  the  moment  of 
danger.  In  his  heart  Wilton  could  not  respect 
him;  but  still  he  had  nourislied  in  his  bosom 
feelings  of  affectionate  regard  towards  him  :  he 
knew  that  Laura's  happiness  was  not  to  be 
separated  from  her  father's  safety,  and  he 
resolved  once  more  to  exert  every  energy  of 
mind  and  body  in  the  service  of  the  Duke. 

For  about  half  an  hour  more  their  convers- 
ation was  protracted  in  the  same  strain,  and 
then  Wilton  took  his  leave,  telling  the  prisoner 
that  he  feared  he  should  not  be  able  to  visit 
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him  on  the  following  day.  The  Duke  pressed 
him  much  to  do  so ;  but  when  he  heard  that 
every  spare  moment  of  Wilton's  time  was  to  be 
devoted  to  his  service,  he  readily  agreed  for 
that  object  to  lose  the  consolation  of  seeing 
him. 

According  to  his  promise,  Wilton  sped  as  fast 
as  possible  to  Beaufort  House ;  and  though  the 
brief  conversation  which  ensued  between  him 
and  Laura  was  mingled  with  much  that  was 
sad,  yet  the  very  fact  of  being  together  —  of 
pouring  out  every  thought  of  the  heart  to  each 
other  —  of  consulting  with  each  other  upon  the 
welfare  of  one  who  was  now  an  object  of  the 
deepest  interest  to  both  —  was  in  itself  a  happi- 
ness, to  Wilton  powerful  and  intense ;  to  Laura, 
sweet,  soothing,  and  supporting.  During  the 
short  time  that  Wilton  stayed,  the  conversation 
turned  entirely  upon  the  Duke.  At  that 
moment,  and  with  but  little  cheering  hope  ta 
give,  Wilton  could  not  mingle  the  subject  of 
his  own  feelings  with  the  sadder  ones  which 
brought  him  thither.  Love,  indeed,  pervaded 
every  word  he  spoke;   love,  indeed,  gave  its 
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colouring  to  all  his  feelings  and  to  all  his 
thoughts;  but  that  very  love  was  of  a  kind 
which  prevented  him  from  making  it  the  sub- 
ject of  discourse  at  such  an  hour  as  that. 
Nor  was  his  visit  long,  for  it  was  now  dark; 
and  after  one  whole  day  which  he  knew  had 
been  spent  in  anxiety,  care,  and  fatigue,  and 
after  a  night  which  he  likewise  knew  had  gone 
by  in  sorrow  and  anguish,  he  felt  that  Laura 
would  require  repose,  and  hoped,  though  but 
faintly,  that  she  would  obtain  it. 

He  left  her  then  in  less  than  an  hour,  and 
took  his  way  homeward,  meditating  over  what 
might  be  done  for  the  Duke,  but  seeing  no 
hope,  no  chance,  but  in  the  exertions  of  the 
Earl  of  Byerdale,  or  the  merciful  interposition 
of  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury.  He  was  not  with- 
out hope  that  the  Earl  would  exert  himself; 
though  when  he  asked  his  own  mind  the  ques- 
tion, "  Upon  what  motives,  and  to  what  effect, 
will  the  Earl  exert  himself  ?"  he  was  obliged 
to  pause  in  doubt  —  ay,  and  in  suspicion.  He 
could  not  divest  his  own  heart  of  a  conviction 
that  the  Earl  was  acting  insincerely ;  that  there 
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was  some  object  in  view  which  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  divine ;  some  purpose  more  than 
mere  kindness  to  a  relation  whom  he  had  never 
known  or  acknowledged  for  so  many  years  of 
their  mutual  life. 
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CHAP.  X. 

It  was  the  ninth  hour  of  the  evening  on  the 
following  day  when  a  carriage  stopped  at  the 
gates  of  Newgate,  and  a  lady  got  out  and 
entered  the  prison.  It  was  by  this  time  dark, 
for  the  year  was  already  beginning  to  show  a 
slight  diminution  in  the  length  of  the  days  ;  and 
there  were  few  people  just  at  that  moment  in 
the  streets  to  remark  that  she  left  a  male  com- 
panion behind  her  in  the  vehicle,  who,  with  his 
arms  crossed  upon  his  chest  and  his  eyes  bent 
thoughtfully  upon  the  other  side  of  the  carriage, 
remained  buried  in  deep  and  seemingly  gloomy 
meditation. 

After  the  lapse  of  about  ten  minutes  the 
lady  returned,  and  said,  "  You  may  come  ;  but 
the  governor  says  your  visit  must  not  be  long, 
and  on  no  account  must  be  mentioned.''* 

*  It  is  an  undoubted  historical  fact,  that  more  persons 
visited  and  conversed  long  with  Fen-^ick  in  prison  than  the 
court  \ras  at  all  aware  of. 
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Wilton  instantly  stepped  out  of  the  carriage 
as  Lady  Mary  Fenwick  spoke,  and  followed  her 
into  the  prison.  A  turnkey  was  in  waiting  with 
a  light,  and  led  them  round  the  outer  court  and 
through  one  or  two  dark  and  narrow  passages 
to  the  cell  in  which  Sir  John  Fenwick  was  con- 
fined. There  was  another  turnkey  waiting 
without ;  and  Wilton,  being  admitted,  found  the 
wretched  man  whose  crimes  had  brought  him 
thither,  and  whose  cowardly  treachery  was  even 
then  preparing  to  make  his  end  disgraceful, 
sitting  pale,  haggard,  and  worn,  with  his  elbow 
resting  on  the  small  table  in  the  middle  of  the 
cell,  and  his  anxious  eye  fixed  upon  that  door 
from  which  he  was  never  more  to  go  forth  but 
to  trial,  to  shame,  and  to  death. 

Lady  Mary  Fenwick,  his  unfortunate  wife, 
whose  eager  and  strenuous  exertions  in  her 
husband's  behalf  were  sufficient  to  atone  in 
some  degree  for  the  error  of  countenancing 
those  calumnies  by  which  he  hoped  to  escape 
his  well-deserved  fate,  accompanied  or  rather 
followed  Wilton  into  the  cell ;  and  as  she  did 
so,  remarking  the  haggard  glance  with  which 
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Sir  John  regarded  the  visiter,  she  held  up 
her  finGfei'  with  a  meaninor  look,  as  if  to  entreat 
liim  to  assume  more  calmness  at  least  in  his 
demeanour. 

Sir  John  Fenwick  made  an  effort  to  do  so ; 
and,  with  one  of  those  painful  smiles  wherewith 
wretchedness  often  attempts  to  cover  its  own 
misery,  he  said,  '•  Good  evening,  Mr.  Brown. 
This  is  a  poor  place  for  me  to  receive  you  in. 
I  could  have  done  better,  if  you  had  honoured 
me  by  a  visit  in  Xorthumberland." 

''  I  grieve  much,  Sir  John,  to  see  you  in  it," 
replied  Wilton,  "and  trust  that  you  may  be 
enabled  to  free  yourself  speedily." 

A  look  of  anguish  came  over  Sir  John 
Fenwick's  countenance  ;  but  Wilton  went  on, 
saying,  "  When  last  we  met.  Sir  John,  it  was 
not,  perhaps,  on  the  best  of  terms,  and  I  cer- 
tainly thougiit  that  you  treated  me  ill ;  but  let 
all  that  be  forgotten  in  the  present  circum- 
stances." 

"Do  you  mean,"  asked  Sir  John  Fenwick, 
■with  a  cynical  look,  '•'  that  we  are  both  to  forget 
it,  or  that  I  am  to  forget  the  whole  business, 

VOL.  III.  o 
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and  you  to  recollect  it  at  my  trial  for  the  benefit 
of  my  accusers  ?  " 

"  I  meant  for  us  both  of  course  to  forget  it," 
replied  Wilton  ;  *'  or  rather,  I  should  say,  I 
meant  merely  that  we  should  forget  all  feelings 
of  enmity  ;  for  to  see  you  here  deprives  me  of  all 
such  sensations  towards  you." 

"Ay,  §ir,"  said  Sir  John  Fenwick,  eagerly. 
"  But  let  us  keep  to  the  other  point,  if  you 
please.  Do  you  intend  to  forget  our  former 
meeting,  or  to  give  evidence  in  regard  to  it?  " 

Wilton  paused,  and  thought  for  a  moment ; 
and  then  a  sudden  idea  struck  him  that  that 
very  interview  to  which  Fenwick  alluded  might, 
perhaps,  prove  the  means  of  making  him  modify 
his  chari^e  agjainst  the  Duke. 

"  I  cannot,  of  course,"  he  said,  "  promise  you. 
Sir  John  Fenwick,  not  to  give  evidence  against 
you  if  I  am  called  upon,  for  you  know  that  I 
can  be  compelled  to  do  so ;  but  I  do  not  see 
that  my  evidence  could  do  you  the  slightest 
harm  in  regard  to  your  trial  for  treason,  as  I 
heard  vou  utter  no  treasonable  sentiments,  and 
saw  you  perform  no  treasonable  act." 
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"  True,  true  ! "  cried  Sir  John  Fenwick, 
gladly.     "  True,  you  can  have  nothing  to  say." 

"  So  shall  I  tell  any  one  who  asks  me,"  said 
Wilton.  "  I  can  give  no  pertinent  evidence 
whatsoever,  and  therefore  can  easily  keep  out  of 
court  —  unless,  indeed,"  he  added,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis,  '*  the  charges  which  you  have 
brought  against  the  Duke  of  Gaveston  should 
compel  me  to  come  forward  as  one  of  his  wit- 
nesses, especially  as  his  trial  is  likely  to  take 
place  before  your  own." 

"  But  how  can  that  affect  me  ?  "  demanded 
Sir  John  Fenwick,  looking  sharply  in  his  face. 
"  How  can  the  Duke's  trial  have  any  effect  upon 
mine  ?  " 

"  Merely  by  bringing  forward  my  evidence," 
replied  Wilton. 

*' But  how,  why,  wherefore?"  said  Sir  John 
Fenwick,  eagerly.  "  You  have  yourself  admitted 
that  you  saw  nothing,  heard  nothing  at  all 
treasonable  —  you  cannot  dally  with  a  man 
whose  life  is  in  jeopardy.  What  evidence  can 
you  give  with  regard  to  the  Duke  that  can 
at  all  affect  me  ?  " 

o  2 
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"  Only  in  this  way,"  answered  Wilton. 
''The  Duke  must  be  tried  upon  your  accu- 
sation. He  will  call  me  to  prove  that  you  and 
he  were  at  enmity  together,  and  that  therefore 
your  charge  is  likely  to  be  a  calumny.  He  will 
also  call  me  to  prove  that  it  was  both  my 
opinion  and  his,  expressed  to  each  other  at  the 
very  time,  that  you  carried  off  his  daughter  for 
the  purpose  of  forcing  him  into  a  plot  against 
the  state,  or  at  all  events  to  prevent  his  reveal- 
ing what  he  knew  of  your  proceedings  from 
the  fear  of  some  injury  happening  to  his  child. 
I  shall  then  have  to  prove  that  I  found  her 
absolutely  in  your  power;  that  you  refused  to 
give  her  up  at  my  request;  that  you  were  at 
that  time  in  company  with  and  acting  in  concert 
with  various  persons,  five  or  six  of  whom  have 
since  been  executed ;  that  from  amongst  you  a 
shot  was  fired  at  me,  showing  that  the  Duke's 
apprehensions  regarding  his  daughter  were 
well  founded ;  and  I  shall  also  have  to  declare, 
that  before  the  Duke  could  have  any  assurance 
of  his  daughter's  safety,  the  conspiracy  was  itself 
discovered,  so  that  he  had  no  time  or  oppor- 
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tunity  to  reveal  the  plot,  unless  at  a  period  when 
his  so  doing  might  have  endangered,  perhaps, 
the  life  of  Lady  Laura.  All  this,  my  good  sir, 
I  shall  have  to  prove,  if  the  Duke's  trial  is  forced 
on.  To  sum  the  matter  up,  it  must  be  shown 
upon  that  trial  that  you  and  the  Duke  were  at 
bitter  enmity,  and  that  therefore  your  charge  is 
likely  to  be  malicious ;  that  you  carried  off  his 
daughter  as  a  sort  of  hostage ;  and  that  he  was 
under  reasonable  apprehensions  on  her  account 
in  case  he  should  tell  what  he  knew  of  the 
conspiracy  ;  that  I  found  you  associating  inti- 
mately with  all  the  condemned  traitors  the  very 
day  before  the  arrest  of  some  of  them,  and  that 
the  Duke  did  not  recover  his  daughter  by  my 
means,  till  the  plot  itself  was  discovered.  Now 
you  will  judge.  Sir  John,  how  this  may  affect 
your  own  trial.  I  warn  you  of  the  matter, 
because  I  have  a  promise,  a  positive  promise, 
that  I  shall  not  be  brought  forward  to  give 
evidence  in  this  business  without  my  own  con- 
sent; but  once  having  proferred  my  testimony  in 
favour  of  the  Duke,  I  cannot  refuse  it,  should 
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any  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  be  wanting 
against  you  which  I  can  supply." 

Sir  John  Fenwick  had  listened  to  every  word 
that  Wilton  said  in  bitter  silence  ;  and  when  he 
had  done,  he  gnashed  his  teeth  one  against  the 
other,  saying,  with  a  look  of  hatred,  "You 
should  have  been  a  lawyer,  young  sir,  you 
should  have  been  a  lawyer.  You  have  missed 
your  vocation." 

"  Lawyers,  Sir  John  Fenwick,"  replied  Wil- 
ton, "  are  often  even  against  their  will  obliged 
to  support  falsehood ;  but  I  merely  tell  you  the 
truth.  You  have  brought  a  charge  against  the 
Duke,  as  far  as  I  can  understand,  of  which  he 
is  virtually  innocent,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses • " 

"  Who  told  you  I  had  brought  a  charge 
against  him  at  all?"  demanded  Sir  John  Fen- 
wick. "  Who  told  you  what  that  charge  was  ? 
It  must  be  all  guess-work  upon  your  part. 
Depend  upon  it,  if  I  have  brought  a  charge  at 
all,  it  is  one  that  I  can  prove." 

"  I  may  have  been  mistaken,"  replied  Wilton, 
"  and  I  hope  I  am.  Sir  John.     I  hope  that  you 
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have  brought  no  charge,  and  that  if  you  have, 
it  is  not  of  the  nature  that  I  supposed ;  for  as  I 
have  shown  you,  it  would  be  most  unwise  and 
imprudent  of  you  so  to  do.  You  would  not 
injure  the  Duke  in  any  other  way  than  by  a 
long  imprisonment,  and  you  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, insure  your  own  condemnation,  while 
you  were  uselessly  attempting  to  do  evil  to  an- 
other. At  all  events,  Sir  John,  you  must  not 
take  it  ill  of  me  that  I  point  this  out  to  you, 
and  if  you  will  take  the  warning  I  have  given, 
it  may  be  of  great  benefit  to  you." 

"How  should  I  take  it?"  demanded  Sir 
John  Fenwick,  still  frowning  upon  him  from 
under  his  bent  brows.  "  What  I  have  said  I 
have  said,  and  I  shall  not  go  back  from  it. 
There  may  be  other  witnesses,  too,  against  the 
Duke,  that  you  know  not  of.  What  think  you 
of  Smith  ?     What  think  you  of  Cook?" 

"  I  know  not,  really,"  replied  Wilton.  *'  In 
fact,  I  know  nothing  upon  the  subject,  except 
that  the  Duke  is  virtually  innocent  of  the  crime 
with  which  you  would  charge  him.  You  made 
him  listen  to  designs  which  he  abhorred  ;  and 
o  4 
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because  he  did  not  betray  yon,  you  charge 
him  with  participating  in  them.  As  for  the 
witnesses  Cook  and  Smith,  I  have  heard  from 
the  Earl  of  Byerdale  that  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  have  any  thing  to  say  against  the 
Duke." 

Sir  John  Fenwick  had  listened  with  a  bitter 
smile  to  what  Wilton  said;  but  he  replied  al- 
most fiercely,  "  You  know  nothing  of  what  you 
are  talking.  Are  you  blind  enough  or  foolish 
enough  to  fancy  that  the  Earl  of  Byerdale  is  a 
friend  of  the  Duke?" 

*'  I  really  do  not  know,"  replied  Wilton, 
calmly.  "  I  suppose  he  is  neither  very  much 
his  friend  nor  his  enemy." 

"  And  there,  too,  you  are  mistaken,"  answered 
Sir  John  Fenwick:  *'  for  an  envoy,  you  know 
marvellous  little  of  the  sender's  situation." 

"I  only  know,"  replied  Wilton,  "  thus  much, 
which  you  yourself  cannot  deny,  that  to  accuse 
the  Duke,  so  as  to  bring  him  to  trial  for  this 
unfortunate  affair  will  be  to  produce  your  cer- 
tain condemnation ;  to  cut  you  off  from  all  chance 
of  hope." 
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Lady  Mary  Fenwick  had  hitherto  stood  silent 
a  step  or  two  behind  Wilton  ;  but  now  advancing 
a  little,  she  said,  "Indeed,  Sir  John,  you  had 
better  think  of  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  what 
Mr.  Brown  says  is  reasonable,  and  that  it  would 
be  much  better  so  to  state  or  modify  your  charge 
against  the  Duke  as  not  to  hazard  his  life." 

*'  Nonsense,  Lady  Mary  ! "  exclaimed  Fenwick ; 
*'  neither  you  nor  he  know  any  thing  of  what 
my  charges  are,  or  in  what  my  hopes  consist. 
My  charge  against  the  Duke  shall  stand  as  I 
have  given  it;  and  you  may  tell  him,  that  it 
is  not  on  my  evidence  alone  he  will  be  con- 
demned; so  that  yours,  young  man,  will  not  tend 
much  to  save  him." 

Wilton  saw  that  it  would  be  useless  to  urge  the 
matter  any  farther  at  that  moment,  though,  not- 
withstanding the  perverse  determination  shown 
by  the  prisoner,  he  was  not  without  hope  that 
their  conversation  might  ultimately  produce 
some  effect  upon  his  mind. 

"  Well,  Sir  John,"  he  said,  "  I  will  keep  you 
no  longer  from  conversation  with  your  lady.  I 
grieve  for  you  on  every  account.     I  grieve  to 
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see  you  here,  I  grieve  for  the  situation  in  which 
you  have  placed  yourself,  and  I  still  more  grieve 
to  see  you  struggling  to  deliver  yourself  from 
that  situation  by  means  which  may  'produce  the 
destruction  of  others,  and  will  certainly  produce 
your  own." 

"  I  neither  want  your  grief,  nor  care  for  it, 
sir,"  replied  the  prisoner.  "  Good  night,  good 
night." 

Wilton  then  turned  and  left  him ;  but  Lady 
Mary  Fenwick  accompanied  the  young  gentle- 
man into  the  passage,  saying  in  a  low  voice, 
"  The  Earl  of  Byerdale  has  seen  him  twice. 
You  will  do  well  to  be  upon  your  guard  there." 

"  Thank  you  lady,  thank  you,"  replied  Wil- 
ton. "  I  am  upon  my  guard,  and  am  most 
grateful  for  what  you  have  done." 

Thus  saying,  he  left  her ;  and  as  it  was  too  late, 
at  that  hour,  to  visit  the  prisoner  in  the  Tower, 
he  turned  towards  his  own  home ;  but  ere  he 
reached  it,  he  bethought  him  of  seeking  some  far- 
ther information  from  the  public  reports  of  the 
day,  which  were  only  to  be  met  with  in  their 
highest  perfection,  in  the  several  different  re- 
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sorts  of  wits  and  politicians  which  have  become 
famihar  to  our  minds  in  the  writings  of  Steele 
and  Addison.  Will's  and  the  Chocolate-house, 
and  other  places  of  the  same  kind,  supplied  in  a 
very  gi'eat  degree  the  places  of  the  Times,  the 
Herald,  the  Globe,  or  the  Courier ;  and  though 
the  Postman  and  several  other  papers  gave  a 
scanty  share  of  information,  yet  the  inner  room 
of  the  St.  James's  Coffee-house  might  be  con- 
sidered as  representing  the  leading  article  to 
the  newspaper  of  the  day. 

To  one  or  two  of  these  houses,  then,  Wilton 
repaired,  and  found  the  whole  town  still  busy 
with  the  arrest  of  Sir  John  Fenwick,  and  with 
the  names  of  persons  he  was  said  to  have 
accused.  If  the  rumours  were  to  be  be- 
lieved, he  had  brought  charges  of  one  kind 
or  another  against  half  the  high  nobility  and 
statesmen  of  the  land.  The  King's  servants 
and  most  familiar  friends,  many  who  were  still 
actually  employed  by  him,  and  many  who  had 
aided  to  seat  him  on  the  throne,  were  all  said 
to  be  accused  of  treasonable  communications 
with  the  court  of  St.  Germain ;  and  Wilton  had 
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the  satisfaction  of  thinking,  that  if  there  were, 
indeed,  any  safety  in  numbers,  the  Duke  had 
that  security  at  least. 

When  he  had  satisfied  himself  on  this  point, 
he  returned  to  his  own  house,  to  meditate  upon 
the  best  defence  which  could  be  set  up  for  the 
noble  prisoner.  None,  however,  suggested 
itself  better  than  that  which  he  had  sketched 
out  in  his  conversation  with  Sir  John  Fen- 
wick  ;  and  without  loss  of  time  he  put  it  down 
in  writing,  in  order  to  take  the  Duke's  opi- 
nion upon  it.  There  was  one  flaw,  indeed, 
in  the  chain  which  he  could  not  but  see, 
and  which  he  feared  might  be  used  by  an 
enemy  to  the  Duke's  disadvantage.  He  could 
prove,  that  after  Lady  Laura  had  been  carried 
away  the  Duke  had  no  opportunity  whatever 
of  disclosing  the  plot  until  it  was  already  dis- 
covered; but  unfortunately,  between  the  time 
of  the  meeting  in  Leadenhall  Street  and  the 
period  at  which  the  conspirators  so  daringly  bore 
off  the  lady  from  the  terrace  there  had  been  a 
lapse  of  some  time,  during  which  her  father 
might  have   made  any  communication   to   the 
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government  that  he  liked.  There  was  a  hope, 
however,  that  this  might  pass  unremarked ;  and 
at  all  events  what  he  proposed  was  the  only 
defence  that  could  be  set  up. 

On  the  following  morning,  when  he  saw  the 
Earl  of  Byerdale,  he  inquired  if  he  had  seen 
the  Duke ;  but  found  that  such  was  not  the 
case,  business  being  the  excuse  for  having  failed 
in  his  promise.  Wilton,  however,  proceeded 
to  the  Tower  as  soon  as  he  was  free,  and 
found  Laura  now  sharing  the  apartments  as- 
signed to  her  father,  and  striving  to  support 
and  comfort  him,  but  apparently  in  vain.  The 
Duke's  mind  was  still  in  a  terrible  state  of  de- 
pression; and  the  want  of  all  certain  intelligence, 
the  failure  of  the  Earl  of  Byerdale's  promise, 
and  the  absence  of  Wilton,  had  caused  his 
anxiety  apparently  to  increase  rather  than  to 
diminish  since  the  first  day  of  his  imprison- 
ment. 

W^e  must  not  pause  upon  the  various  in- 
terviews which  succeeded,  and  were  painful 
enough.  Wilton  had  little  to  tell  that  could 
give  the  Duke  any  comfort.     The  determined 
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adherence  of  Sir  John  Fenwick  to  his  charge, 
the  sort  of  indifference  which  the  Earl  of  By- 
erdale  displayed  in  regard  to  the  prisoner's 
situation,  neglecting  to  see  him,  though  re- 
peatedly promising  to  do  so,  all  served  to 
depress  his  spirits  day  by  day,  and  to  render 
him  altogether  insensible  to  the  voice  of  com- 
fort. Tov^ards  Wilton  himself  the  Earl  re- 
sumed a  portion  of  his  reserve  and  gravity ; 
and  though  he  still  called  him,  "  My  dear 
Wilton,"  and  "  My  dear  boy,"  v^^hen  he  ad- 
dressed him,  he  spoke  to  him  very  little  upon 
any  subject,  except  mere  matters  of  business,  and 
checked  every  approach  to  the  topic  on  which 
Wilton  would  most  willingly  have  entered. 

On  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  of  the 
Duke's  imprisonment,  however.  Lord  Sher- 
brooke  again  appeared  in  town ;  but  the  Earl 
employed  Wilton  constantly,  during  the  whole 
of  that  day;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  his  secre- 
tary could  not  help  believing,  that  there  was 
effort  apparent  in  it,  in  order  to  prevent  his 
holding  any  private  communication  with  his 
friend.     At  length,  however,  he  suffered  him  to 
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return  home,  but  not  till  nearly  ten  at  night,  by 
which  time  Lord  Sherbrooke  had  left  the  house 
to  go  to  some  great  entertainment. 

Scarcely  had  Wilton  passed  the  door,  when  he 
found  some  one  take  hold  of  his  arm,  and  to  his 
surprise  found  the  young  nobleman  by  his  side. 

"  I  have  been  watching  for  you  eagerly, 
Wilton,"  he  said,  "  for  it  seems  to  me,  that  the 
game  is  going  against  you,  and  I  see  the  faces  of 
the  cards." 

"  I  am  very  anxious,  indeed,  about  the  Duke, 
if  such  be  your  meaning,  Sherbrooke,"  replied 
Wilton. 

"  And  I  am  so  also,"  answered  Lord  Sher- 
brooke. '•  What  my  father  intends,  I  do  not 
well  see ;  but  I  should  think,  that  to  make  the 
poor  man  lose  his  head  on  Tower  Hill  would 
be  somewhat  too  severe  a  punishment,  too  bitter 
a  revenge  for  Lady  Laura  refusing  to  wed  so 
worshipful  a  person  as  I  am." 

"  I  hope  and  trust,"  replied  Wilton,  "  that 
there  is  no  chance  of  such  a  consummation." 

*'  On  my  word  I  do  not  know,"  replied  Lord 
Sherbrooke.     "  My  father  when  he   is  hungry 
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for  any  thing  has  a  great  appetite:  I  don't  think 
the  Duke's  head  would  much  more  than  dine 
him.  However,  take  my  advice;  depend  not 
upon  him  in  the  least ;  go  to  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury  at  once,  if  he  be  in  town,  and  if 
not,  to  Vernon.  Try  to  interest  them  in  favour 
of  the  Duke  ;  see  what  you  can  allege  in  his 
favour.  The  King  has  just  returned  from 
Holland,  you  know,  and  any  application  made 
to  him  now  may  perhaps  be  received  gra^ 
ciously.  Have  you  any  thing  that  you  can  state 
in  the  Duke's  favour  ?  " 

Wihon  recapitulated  all  that  could  be  said 
to  palliate  the  error  which  Laura's  father  had 
committed,  and  Lord  Sherbrooke  answered  ea- 
gerly, "  That  is  enough,  surely  that  is  enough. 
At  least,"  he  added,  "  it  ought  to  be  enough, 
and  would  be  enough,  if  there  were  no  under- 
influence  going  on.  At  all  events,  Wilton,  I 
would  go  decidedly  to  his  Grace  of  Shrewsbury, 
or  to  Vernon,  for  I  believe  the  Duke  is  absent. 
Represent  all  these  facts,  and  induce  him  to  lay 
them  before  the  King.  This  is  the  best  and  most 
straightforward  course,  and   you  will   speedily 
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learn  more  upon  the  subject.  But  there  is  an- 
other thing  which  I  have  to  tell  you  —  though 
I  put  no  great  reliance  upon  the  result  being 
as  effectual  as  we  could  wish  —  I  was  speaking 
a  few  nights  ago  with  our  friend  the  Colonel, 
upon  the  situation  of  the  Duke,  and  upon  your 
anxiety  regarding  him,  all  of  which  I  have 
heard  from  my  good  rascally  valet,  who  —  con- 
sidering that  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  scoundrels 
that  ever  was  unhung  —  is  a  very  honest  fellow 
in  his  way,  and  finds  out  every  thing  for  me, 
Heaven  knows  how,  and  lets  me  know  it  truly. 
The  Colonel  seemed  to  laugh  at  the  idea  of 
any  thing  being  done  to  the  Duke,  saying,  '  No, 
no,  he  is  safe  enough.'  But  after  a  while  he 
added,  *  If  Wilton  have  any  difficulty  about  the 
business,  he  had  better  speak  to  me : '  and  then 
he  fell  into  one  of  his  long  sullen  fits  of  thought  ; 
after  which  he  said,  '  Tell  him  to  ride  out 
hitherward  on  Saturday  night  next,  just  as  it 
is  turning  dark  —  I  should  like  to  speak  with 
him  about  it.' " 

"  I  will  not  fail,"  replied  Wilton;   ''  for  there 
is  something  about  that  man  that  interests,  nay, 
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attaches  me,  in  spite  of  all  I  know  and  all  I 
guess  concerning  his  desperate  habits.  It  is 
evident  that  he  has  had  a  high  education,  and 
possesses  a  noble  heart;  in  fact,  that  he  was 
fitted  for  better  things  than  the  criminal  and 
disgraceful  course  he  has  pursued." 

"Hush,  hush!"  cried  Lord  Sherbrooke, 
laughing ;  "  speak  more  respectfully  of  the 
worthy  Colonel,  I  beg.  You  are  not  aware 
that  he  is  a  near  relation  of  mine." 

Wilton  started,  and  turned  round  as  if  he 
would  have  gazed  in  his  companion's  face,  but 
the  darkness  of  the  night  prevented  him  from 
well  seeing  v/hat  was  passing  there.  As  he  re- 
called, however,  his  first  interview  M^ith  Green, 
his  look,  his  manner,  and  the  jesting  tone  in 
which  he  sometimes  spoke,  he  could  not  but 
acknowledge  that  there  was  something  in  the 
whole  resembling  Lord  Sherbrooke  not  a  little, 
although  Green  was  a  much  taller  and  more 
powerful  man. 

"  This  is  strange  enough,  Sherbrooke,"  he 
replied,  "if  you  are  not  joking  ;  and,  indeed,  I 
think  you  are  not,  for  there  is  a  certain  like- 
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ness  between  you  and  him,  though  more  in  the 
manner  than  in  the  person." 

"  It  is  quite  true,"  replied  Lord  Sherbrooke  ; 
"  he  is  a  near  relation.  But,  however,  in  regard 
to  the  Duke,  I  see  not  how  he  can  help  you, 
though  he  certainly  does  very  wonderful  things 
sometimes,  which  nobody  expects  or  can  account 
for.  I  would  hear  all  he  has  to  say  then  ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  Wilton,  I  would  not  neglect 
the  other  business  with  Vernon,  for  you  see  the 
Colonel  names  Saturday.  This  is  Monday, 
and  before  that  time  the  Duke's  head  may  bo- 
upon  a  pole  for  aught  we  know.  They  make 
short  work  with  trials  and  executions  in  these 
days." 

"  I  will  not  fail,"  answered  Wilton,  "  I  will 
not  fail.  In  such  a  case  as  this  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  do  too  much,  and  very  possible  ta 
do  too  little.  I  trust  your  father  will  not  de- 
tain me  the  whole  day  to-morrow." 

"Oh  no!"    replied  Lord  Sherbrooke:    "I 

am  going   to   remove  the  cause,  Wilton.      As 

soon  as  ever  I  arrived  last  night,  I  perceived 

that  the  Earl  was  delicately  working  at  some 
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grand  scheme  regarding  the  Duke,  and  I  very 
soon  perceived,  too,  that  he  was  determined 
you  and  I  should  not  have  an  opportunity  of 
talking  the  matter  over  for  fear  we  should  spoil 
proceedings.  I  was  obliged  to  watch  my  op- 
portunity to-night  with  great  nicety,  but  to- 
morrow I  go  back,  that  is  to  say,  if  my  sweet 
Caroline  is  ready  to  go  with  me,  for  I  am  the 
most  obedient  and  loving  of  husbands,  as  all 
reformed  rakes  are,  you  know,  Wilton." 

"  But  is  the  lady  in  town,  and  at  your 
father's?"  demanded  Wilton  with  surprise. 

"  She  is  in  town,  dearly  beloved,"  replied 
Lord  Sherbrooke,  "  but  certainly  not  at  my 
father's;  and  now,  Wilton,  ask  me  no  more 
upon  the  subject,  for,  between  you  and  me,  I 
know  little  or  nothing  more  myself  I  know 
not  what  brings  her  into  London;  who  she 
comes  to  see  here,  or  who  the  note  was  from 
that  called  her  so  suddenly  up  to  this  great  den 
of  iniquity.  It  is  a  very  horrible  thing,  Wilton, 
a  very  horrible  thing,  indeed,"  he  continued,  in 
the  same  jesting  tone,  "  that  any  woman  should 
have  secrets  from  her  husband.     I  have  heard 
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many  matrons  say  so,  and  I  believe  them  from 
my  whole  heart ;  but  I've  heard  the  same 
matrons  say  that  there  should  be  perfect  reci- 
procity, which,  perhaps,  might  mean  that  the 
wife  and  the  husband  were  to  have  no  secrets 
from  each  other,  which,  I  am  afraid,  in  my 
case,  would  never  do,  so  I  am  fain  to  let  her 
have  this  secret  of  her  own,  especially  as  she 
promises  to  tell  me  what  it  is  in  a  few  days. 
Reciprocity  is  a  fine  thing,  Wilton ;  but  it  is 
wonderful  what  a  number  of  different  sorts  of 
reciprocity  there  are  in  this  world.  Look 
there.  Do  you  know  there  is  something  that 
puzzles  me  about  that  house." 

"  Why,  that  is  Lord  Sunbury's,"  replied 
Wilton ;  "  but  there  are  lights  up  in  the 
drawing-room  apparently." 

"  Ay,  that's  one  pai't  of  the  story  that 
puzzles  me,"  said  Lord  Sherbrooke.  "  I  think 
the  old  housekeeper  must  be  giving  a  drum. 
My  valet  tells  me  that  on  Saturday  morning 
last  there  was  a  hackney-coach  stopped  at  that 
house,  and  two  men  went  into  it :  one  seemed  a 
gentleman  wrapped  in  a  long  cloak,  the  other 
p  3 
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looked  like  a  valet,  and  stayed  to  get  a  number 
of  packages  out  of  the  coach.  Now  I  cannot 
suspect  that  same  old  housekeeper,  who,  as  far 
as  I  recollect,  is  much  like  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Erebus  and  Nox,  of  carrying  on  an 
amorous  correspondence  with  any  gentleman ; 
and  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  she  should  have 
lent  the  use  of  her  master's  house  either  for 
love  or  money.  I  should  not  wonder  if  the 
Earl  himself  had  come  to  London  before  his 
baggage." 

"  I  should  think  not,"  replied  Wilton,  "  I 
should  certainly  think  not.  I  had  a  letter 
from  him  not  long  ago  dated  from  Paris,  and 
I  think  he  certainly  would  have  written  to  in- 
form me  if  he  had  been  coming." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that  by  any  means, 
Wilton,"  replied  his  friend.  "  I  can  tell  you, 
that  two  or  three  things  have  happened  to  his 
good  Lordship  lately,  which,  with  all  his  kind- 
ness and  benevolence,  might  make  him  wish 
to  see  two  or  three  other  people  before  he  saw 
you.  There  is  a  report  even  now  busy  about 
town  that  he  is  corresponding  from  Paris  pri- 
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vately  and  directly  with  the  King,  and  that  his 
arrival  in  Enoland  will  be  followed  by  a  change 
of  ministry,  if  he  will  consent  to  take  office 
again,  which  seems  to  be  very  doubtful.*' 

These  tidings  interested  Wilton  not  a  little; 
and  perhaps  he  felt  a  curiosity  to  ascertain 
whether  Lord  Sherbrooke's  suspicion  was  or 
was  not  correct.  His  mind,  however,  was  too 
high  and  delicate  to  admit  of  his  taking  any 
steps  for  that  purpose,  and  after  some  more 
conversation  on  the  same  subject,  he  and  his 
friend  parted. 

0n  the  following  morning  Wilton  had  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  Duke  of  Shrewbury's 
office,  and  found  Mr.  Vernon  disengaged.  To 
him  he  communicated  all  that  he  had  to  say  in 
defence  of  the  Duke,  and  found  Vernon  mild 
in  his  manners  and  expressions,  but  naturally 
cautious  in  either  promising  any  thing  or  in 
giving  any  information.  He  heard  all  that 
Wilton  had  to  say,  hov.ever,  and  assured  him 
that  he  would  lay  the  statement  he  made  be- 
fore the  King  on  the  ensuing  morning,  adding, 
that  if  he  would  call  upon  him  in  the  course  of 
F  4 
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the  next  day  he  would  tell  him  the  result.  He 
smiled  when  Wilton  requested  him  to  keep  his 
visit  and  its  object  secret,  and  nodded  his  head, 
merely  replying,  "I  understand." 

On  the  following  day  Wilton  did  not  fail  to 
visit  him  again,  and  waited  for  nearly  an  hour 
till  he  was  ready  to  receive  him. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  Vernon,  when  he  did 
admit  him,  "  that  I  cannot  give  you  greater 
satisfaction,  Mr.  Brown ;  but  the  King's  reply 
upon  my  application  was,  that  he  had  already 
spoken  with  the  Earl  of  Byerdale  on  the  sub- 
ject. However,  it  maybe  some  comfort  to^ou 
to  know  that  his  Grace  of  Shrewsbury  takes  an 
interest  in  the  situation  of  the  Duke,  and  has 
himself  written  to  the  King  upon  the  subject." 
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CHAP.  XL 

It  was  about  the  hour  of  noon,  and  the  day 
was  dull  and  oppressive.  Though  the  apart- 
ments assigned  to  the  Duke  were  high  up,  and 
in  themselves  any  thing  but  gloomy,  yet  no 
cheering  ray  of  sunshine  had  visited  them,  and 
the  air,  which  was  extremely  warm,  seemed 
loaded  with  vapour.  The  spirits  of  the  pri- 
soner were  depressed  in  proportion,  and  since 
the  first  hour  of  his  imprisonment  he  had 
never,  perhaps,  felt  so  much  as  at  that  mo- 
ment, all  the  leaden  weight  of  dull  captivity, 
the  anguish  of  uncertainty,  and  the  delay  of 
hope,  which,  ever  from  the  time  of  the  prophet 
king  down  to  the  present  day,  has  made  the 
heart  sick  and  the  soul  weary.  It  was  in  vain 
that  his  daughter,  with  the  tenderest,  the  kind- 
est, the  most  assiduous  care,  strove  to  raise  his 
expectations  or  support  his  resolution ;  it  was  in 
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vain  that  sbe  strove  to  wean  his  thoughts  away 
from  his  own  painful  situation  by  music,  or  by 
reading,  or  by  conversation.  Grief,  like  the 
dull  adder,  stops  its  ear  that  it  may  not  hear 
the  song  of  the  charmer;  and  while  she  sang 
to  him  or  played  to  him  upon  the  lute,  at  that 
time  an  instrument  still  extremely  common  in 
England,  or  read  to  him  from  the  books  which 
she  thought  best  calculated  to  attract  his  atten- 
tion, she  could  see  by  the  vacant  eye  that  some- 
times filled  with  tears,  and  the  lips  that  from 
time  to  time  murmured  a  word  or  two  of  im- 
patience and  complaint,  that  his  thoughts  were 
all  still  bent  either  upon  the  sad  subject  of  his 
captivity,  or  upon  the  apprehension  of  what  the 
future  mio-ht  briui;. 

At  the  hour  of  noon,  then,  the  servant  whom 
the  Duke  had  chosen  to  wait  upon  him,  and 
who  was  freely  admitted  to  the  prison,  as  well 
as  a  maid  to  attend  upon  the  Lady  Laura,  en- 
tered the  apartment  in  which  the  Duke  sat,  and 
announced  that  the  Earl  of  Byerdale  was  in  the 
antechamber.  The  Duke  started  up  with  an 
expression  of  joy,  ordering  him  to  be  admitted 
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instantly;  anc^the  Earl  entered,  assuming  even 
an  unusual  parade  of  dignity  in  his  step,  and 
contriving  to  make  his  countenance  look  more 
than  commonly  severe  and  sneering,  even 
though  there  was  a  marked  smile  upon  it,  as  if 
he  would  imply  that  no  slight  pleasure  attended 
his  visit  to  the  Duke. 

"  My  dear  Lord,"  he  said,  ''  I  really  have  to 
apologise  for  not  having  waited  upon  you  before, 
but  it  has  been  quite  impossible.  Since  the 
King's  return  I  have  been  called  upon  daily  to 
attend  his  Majesty,  besides  having  all  the  usual 
routine  of  my  office  to  go  through,  otherwise  I 
can  assure  your  Grace  that  I  should  have  been 
with  you  long  ago,  as  both  duty  and  inclination 
would  have  prompted  me  to  wait  upon  you.  I 
am  happy  to  see  you  so  comfortably  lodged 
here.  I  was  afraid  that,  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances, they  might  have  judged  it  right 
to  debar  you  of  some  indulgences;  but  my 
lord  the  governor  is  a  good-hearted,  kindly 
man.  — Lady  Laura,  how  are  you  ?  I  hope  you 
are  quite  well.  I  grieve,  indeed,  to  see  you 
and  your  father  in  tliis  place  ;  but  alas  !  I  had 
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no  power  to  prevent  it,  and  indeed,  I  fear,  I 
have  very  little  power  to  serve  you  now." 

"  From  your  Lordship's  words,"  said  the 
Duke,  after  having  habitually  performed  the 
civilities  of  the  apartment — "  From  your  Lord- 
ship's words,  I  fear  that  you  take  a  bad  view  of 
the  case,  and  do  not  anticipate  my  speedy  de- 
liverance." 

"  Oh,  you  know,"  answered  the  Earl,  "  that 
the  trial  must  take  place  before  we  can  at  all 
judge  what  the  King's  mercy  may  incline  him 
to  do ;  but  I  fear,  my  Lord,  I  fear  that  a  strong 
prejudice  prevails  against  your  Grace.  The 
King,  as  well  may  be,  is  terribly  indignant  at 
all  persons  concerned  with  this  plot." 

"  He  may  well  be,  indeed,"  said  the  Duke  ; 
**  for  nothing  ever  made  me  more  indignant 
than  when  I  first  heard  of  the  purposed  assas- 
sination and  invasion  myself.  With  that  I 
had  nothing  on  earth  to  do.  I  should  have 
hoped  that  his  Majesty's  indignation  on  other 
points  would  have  subsided  by  this  time,  and 
that  clemency  would  have  resumed   her  sway 
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towards  those  who  may  have  acted  imprudently 
but  not  criminally." 

"  Not  yet,  not  yet,  I  fear,  my  Lord,"  replied 
the  Earl ;  "  six  months,  or  a  year  longer,  in- 
deed, would  have  made  all  the  difference.  If 
your  Grace  had  but  taken  the  advice  and  warn- 
ing given  you  by  my  wise  and  virtuous  young 
friend,  Wilton,  and  made  your  escape  at  once 
to  Flanders,  or  any  neutral  ground.  I  am  sure 
I  gave  you  opportunity  enough." 

"  But,  my  Lord,"  replied  the  Duke,  "  Wil- 
ton never  gave  me  any  warning  till  the  very 
morning  that  I  was  arrested.  —  It  is  true,  in- 
deed," he  added,  recollecting  the  circumstances, 
"  poor  Wilton  and  I  unfortunately  had  a  little 
quarrel  on  the  preceding  night,  and  he  left  me 
very  much  offended,  I  believe,  and  hurt,  as  I 
dare  say  he  told  you,  my  Lord." 

"  Oh,  he  told  me  nothing,  your  Grace,"  re- 
plied Lord  Byerdale.  "  Wilton,  knowing  my 
feeling  on  the  subject,  very  wisely  acted  as  he 
knew  I  should  like,  or,  at  least,  intended  to  act 
as  he  knew  I  should  like,  without  saying  any 
thing   to  me  upon  the  subject.     I  might  very 
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well  remain  somewhat  wilfully  ignorant  of  what 
was  going  on,  but  I  must  not  openly  connive, 
you  know.  —  Then  it  was  not  really,"  he  con- 
tinued,  "  that  your  Grace  refused  to  go?" 

"  Oh,  not  in  the  least,  not  in  the  least ! "  re- 
plied the  Duke.  "  I  received  his  note  early  on 
the  next  morning,  after  he  left  me,  and  was 
consulting  with  my  dear  child  here  as  to  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  going,  when  the 
messengers  arrived." 

"  Most  unfortunate,  indeed,"  said  the  Earl. 
"  I  had  concluded,  judging  from  j^our  letter  to 
me  on  the  preceding  day,  that  your  Grace  that 
afternoon,  notwithstanding  all  I  had  said  re- 
garding the  young  gentleman's  family,  refused 
him  the  honour  to  which  he  aspired,  and  would 
not  follow  the  advice  he  gave." 

Lady  Laura  rose,  and  moved  towards  one  of 
the  windows ;  and  her  father,  with  his  colour  a 
little  heightened,  and  his  manner  somewhat 
agitated,  replied,  but  in  a  low  tone,  "  I  did  in- 
deed refuse  him  Laura's  hand,  and  I  am  afraid 
somewhat  harshly  and  angrily;  but  I  never 
refused  to  take  his  advice  or  warning." 
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"  Ay,  but  the  two  subjects  are  so  mingied 
up  together,"  said  the  Earl,  "  that  the  one  rririy 
be  considered  to  imply  the  other." 

"  I  see  not  how,  my  Lord,  I  see  not  how 
they  are  so  mingled,"  saivd  the  Duke- 

"  Ay,  it  may  be  difficult  to  explain,"  an- 
swered the  Earl,  "  and  I  cannot  do  it  myself; 
but  so  it  is. —  It  might  not  indeed  be  too  Lite 
now,  if  it  were  not  for  this  unfortunate  prejudice 
of  yourself  or  Lady  Laura,  against  my  young 
friend,  who,  I  must  say,  has  served  you  both 
well." 

*'  How  not  too  late,  my  Lord  ?  "  demanded 
the  Duke  eagerly  :  "  all  prejudices  may  be  re- 
moved, you  know ;  and  if  there  were  any  pre- 
judice it  was  mine." 

"  Still  it  would  be  an  obstacle,"  answered 
the  Earl;  "and  the  whole  matter  would  of 
course  be  rendered  nuich  more  difficult  now. 
There  might  be  still  more  prejudices  to  be 
overcome  at  present.  —  May  I  ask,"  he  added 
abruptly,  "  if  you  have  still  got  the  note  which 
Wilton  sent  you?" 

"  No,"  answered    the    Duke,    "  no.      I    de- 
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stroyed  it  immediately,   out  of  regard  for  his 
safety." 

"  It  was  a  wise  precaution,"  answered  the 
Earl,  "but  unnecessary  in  his  case.  He  has 
friends  who  will  manage  to  justify  whatever  he 
does  of  that  kind.  Humble  as  he  is  in  all  his 
deportment,  he  can  do  many  things  that  I  could 
not  venture  to  do.  I  have  heard  the  King 
himself  say,  in  presence  of  one  half  of  his 
council,  that  he  is  under  great  personal  obliga- 
tions to  Wilton  Brown." 

"  Indeed  !  "  exclaimed  the  Duke ;  "  but  may 
I  request  your  Lordship  to  inform  me  what  it 
was  you  meant  just  now  ?  You  said  it  might 
not  be  yet  too  late." 

"  I  fear,  my  Lord,  I  must  not  talk  to  your 
Grace  on  the  subject,"  said  the  Earl ;  "  there 
might  be  conditions  you  would  not  comply 
with.  You  might  not  like  even  the  idea  of 
flying  from  prison  at  all." 

"  I  do  not  see  why,  my  Lord,"  exclaimed 
the  Duke,  "  I  really  do  not  see  why.  But  pray 
may  I  ask  what  are  the  conditions  ?  " 

"  Nay,  I  make  neither  any  suggestions  nor 
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conditions,"  replied  the  Earl,  who  saw  that  the 
Duke  was  fully  worked  up  to  the  pitch  he 
wished,  "  I  only  spoke  of  such  a  thing  as  escape 
being  very  possible,  if  Wilton  chose  to  arrange 
it ;  and  then  of  course  the  conditions  he  might 
require  for  his  services  struck  my  mind." 

"  Why  as  yet,  my  Lord,"  answered  the  Duke, 
"  our  noble  young  friend  has  not  even  named 
any  condition  as  the  price  of  his  services." 

"  Perhaps,  your  Grace,"  replied  the  Earl, 
*'  he  may  have  become  wiser  by  experience.  If 
I  have  understood  you  both  right,  his  hopes 
were  disappointed,  and  hopes  which  he  imagined 
he  entertained  with  great  reason." 

"  No,  my  Lord,  no  !  "  cried  the  Duke.  "  He 
had  no  reason  for  entertaining  such  hopes.  I 
cannot  admit  for  a  moment  that  I  gave  him  any 
cause  for  such  expectations." 

"  Nay,  then,  my  Lord  Duke,"  replied  the 
Earl,  with  an  offended  look,  "  if  such  be  your 
view  of  a  case  which  every  body  in  London 
sees  differently,  the  more  reason  why  Wilton 
should  make  sure  of  what  grounds  he  stands 
upon   before  he  acts  farther   in  this  business. 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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However,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  affair 
farther  than  as  his  sincere  friend,  and  as  having 
the  honour  of  being  his  distant  relation,  which 
of  course  makes  me  resolute  in  saying  that  I 
will  not  see  his  feelings  sported  with  and  his 
happiness  destroyed.  Therefore,  your  Grace, 
as  we  shan't  agree,  I  see,  upon  these  matters,  I 
will  humbly  take  my  leave  of  you."  And  he 
rose,  as  if  to  depart. 

*'  Nay,  nay,  my  Lord  —  you  are  too  hasty," 
replied  the  Duke.  "  I  beseech  you  do  not 
leave  me  in  this  way.  I  may  in  former  instances 
have  given  Wilton  hopes  without  intending  it ; 
but  the  matter  is  very  much  altered  now,  when 
he  has  done  so  much  more  for  me  in  every  way. 
I  do  not  scruple  at  all  to  say  that  those  objec- 
tions are  removed." 

a  Perhaps,  my  Lord,"  said  the  Earl,  sitting 
down  again  and  speaking  in  a  low  voice,  "  we 
had  better  discuss  the  matter  in  private.  Could 
I  not  speak  to  you  apart  for  a  moment  or  two  ? 
Suppose  we  go  into  the  anteroom." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  the  Duke,  "  Laura  will 
leave  us.  —  Go    to    your  room,   my  love,'*  he 
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added,  raising  his  voice.  "  I  would  fain  have  a 
few  minutes'  conversation  with  my  noble  friend 
alone." 

"  Veiy  wrong  of  you,  Lord  Byerdale,"  she 
said,  with  a  smile,  as  she  walked  towards  the 
door,  "  to  turn  me  out  of  the  room  in  this 
way." 

Lord  Byerdale  smiled,  and  bowed,  and  apolo- 
gised, all  with  an  air  of  courtier-like  mockery. 
The  moment  she  was  gone,  however,  he  turned 
to  the  Duke,  saying,  "  Now,  my  Lord  Duke,  we 
are  alone,  and  I  vvill  beg  your  Grace  to  give  me 
your  honour  that  no  part  of  our  present  con- 
versation transpires  in  any  circumstances.  I 
can  then  hold  much  more  free  communication 
with  you.  I  can  lay  before  you  what  is  possible, 
and  what  is  probable,  and  you  can  choose 
whatever  path  you  like." 

''  Most  solemnly  I  pledge  my  honour," 
replied  the  Duke,  "  and  I  can  assure  your 
Lordship  that  I  fully  appreciate  Mr.  Brown's 
merits  and  his  services  to  me.  He  has  not  only 
talents  and  genius,  but  a  princely  person  and 
most  distinguished  manners,  and  I  could  not 
Q  2 
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have  the  sh'ghtest  objection,  as  soon  as  his  birth 
is  clearly  ascertained  and  acknowledged '* 

"  My  Lord  Duke,"  replied  the  Earl,  inter- 
rupting him,  "  I  fear  your  Lordship  is  some- 
what deceiving  yourself  as  to  your  own  situation 
and  his.  Wilton,  I  tell  you,  can  easily  find  the 
means  of  effecting  your  escape  from  this  prison, 
and  can  insure  your  safe  arrival  in  any  conti- 
nental port  you  may  think  fit  to  name.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  I  must  not  shut  my  eyes ; 
but  for  his  sake  and  for  yours  I  am  very  willing 
to  do  so,  if  I  see  his  happiness  made  sure 
thereby." 

The  Duke's  eyes  sparkled  with  joy  and  hope, 
and  the  Earl  went  on. 

"  Your  situation,  my  Lord,  at  the  present 
moment,  you  see,  is  a  very  unfortunate  one,  or 
such  a  step  would  in  no  degree  be  advisable. 
But  at  this  period,  when  the  passions  of  the 
people  and  the  indignation  of  the  King  are 
both  excited  to  the  highest  pitch,  when  there  is, 
as  I  may  call  it,  an  appetite  for  blood  afloat, 
when  the  three  witnesses  Sir  John  Fenwick, 
Smith,  and  Cook,  to  say  nothing  of  the  corrobo- 
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rative  evidence  of  Goodman,  establish  beyond 
doubt  that  you  were  accessorily,  though  perhaps 
not  actively,  guilty  of  high  treason  —  at  this 
period,  I  say,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if 
you  were  brought  to  trial  —  that  is,  in  the  course 
of  next  week,  as  I  have  heard  it  rumoured  — 
the  result  would  be  fatal,  such,  in  short,  as  we 
should  all  deplore." 

The  Duke  listened,  with  a  face  as  white  as  a 
sheet,  but  only  replied,  in  a  tremulous  tone, 
"  But  the  escape,  my  Lord  !  the  escape  !" 

"  Is  quite  possible  and  quite  sure,"  replied 
the  Earl.  "  I  must  shut  my  eyes,  as  I  have 
said,  and  Wilton  must  act  energetically ;  but  I 
cannot  either  shut  my  eyes  or  suffer  him  to  do 
so,  except  upon  the  following  precise  condition, 
which  is  indeed  absolutely  necessary  to  success. 
It  is,  that  the  Lady  Laura,  your  daughter,  be  his 
wife  before  you  set  your  foot  from  without  these 
walls." 

"  But,  good  Heavens,  my  Lord  I  "  exclaimed 

the  Duke —  "how  is  that  possible?     I  believe 

that  Laura  would  do   any   thing   to  save    her 

father's  life;  but  she  is  not  prepared  for  such  a 

Q  3 
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thing.  Then  the  marriage  must  be  celebrated 
with  unbecoming  haste.  No,  my  Lord,  oh  no  I 
This  is  quite  impossible.  1  am  very  willing  to 
promise  that  I  will  give  my  consent  to  their 
marriage  afterwards ;  but  for  their  marriage  to 
take  place  before  we  go  is  quite  impossible  — 
especially  while  I  am  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower 
of  London  —  quite  impossible  ! " 

"  I  am  sorry  your  Grace  thinks  so,"  replied 
the  Earl  dryly ;  "  for  under  those  circumstances 
I  fear  that  your  escape  from  the  Tower  will  be 
found  impossible  also." 

A  momentary  spirit  of  resistance  was  raised 
in  the  Duke's  breast  by  feelings  of  indignation, 
and  he  tried  for  an  instant  to  persuade  himself 
that  his  case  might  not  be  so  desperate  as  the 
Earl  depicted  it ;  that  in  some  points  of  view 
it  might  be  better  to  remain  and  stand  his  trial, 
and  that  the  King's  mercy  would  very  likely  be 
obtained  even  if  he  were  condemned.  But  that 
spirit  died  away  in  a  moment,  and  the  more 
rapidly,  because  the  Earl  of  Byerdale  employed 
not  the  slightest  argument  to  induce  him  to 
follow  the  plan  proposed. 
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"  My  Lord,  this  is  a  very  painful  case,"  he 
said,  "  a  very  painful  case,  indeed." 

"  It  is,  Duke,"  replied  the  Earl,  "  it  is  a 
painful  case;  a  choice  of  difficulties,  which  none 
can  decide  but  yourself.  Pray  do  not  let  any 
thing  that  I  can  say  affect  you.  I  thought  it 
right,  as  an  old  friend,  to  lay  before  you  a  means 
of  saving  yourself;  and  no  one  can  judge 
whether  that  means  be  too  painful  to  you  to  be 
adopted,  as  nobody  can  tell  at  what  rate  you 
value  life.  But  you  will  remember,  also,  that 
forfeiture  accompanies  the  sentence  of  death  in 
matters  of  high  treason,  and  that  Lady  Laura 
will  therefore  be  left  in  a  painful  situation." 

"  Nay,  my  Lord,  nay,"  said  the  Duke, 
'*  if  it  must  come  to  that,  of  course  I  must  con- 
sent to  any  terms,  rather  than  sacrifice  every 
thinfj.  But  I  did  not  think  Wilton  would  have 
proposed  such  conditions  to  me." 

"  Nor  does  he,  my  Lord,"  replied  the  Earl : 
*'  he  is  totally  ignorant  of  the  whole  matter. 
He  has  never,  even,  that  I  know  of,  contem- 
plated your  escape  as  possible.  One  word  from 
me,  however,  whispered  in  his  ear,  will  open 
Q  4 
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his  eyes  in  a  minute.  But,  my  Lord,  it  must  be 
upon  the  condition  that  I  mention.  Wilton's 
father-in-law  may  go  forth  from  this  prison 
before  twelve  to-morrow  night,  but  no  other 
prisoner  within  it  shall,  or  indeed  can." 

"  Well,  my  Lord,  well,"  replied  the  Duke, 
somewhat  impatiently,  "  I  will  throw  no  obstacle 
in  the  way.  Laura  and  Wilton  must  settle  it 
between  them.  But  I  do  not  see  how  the 
matter  can  be  managed  here  in  a  prison." 

"  Oh,  that  is  easily  arranged,"  replied  the 
Earl  —  "  nothing  can  be  more  easy.  There  is  a 
chaplain  to  the  Tower,  you  know.  The  place 
has  its  own  privileges  likewise,  and  all  the  rest 
shall  be  done  by  me.  Am  I  to  understand  your 
Grace,  that  vou  consider  yourself  pledged  upon 
this  subject  ?  " 

The  Duke  thought  for  a  moment,  and  the 
images  of  the  trial  by  his  peers,  the  block  and 
the  axe,  came  up  before  his  sight,  making  the 
private  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Wilton, 
and  the  escape  to  France  or  Flanders,  appear 
bright  in  the  comparison. 

"  Well,  my  Lord,  well,"  he  said,  "  I  not  only 
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pledge  myself,  but  pledge  myself  willingly.  I 
always  liked  Wilton,  I  always  esteemed  him 
highly,  and  I  suppose  he  would  have  had  Laura 
at  last,  if  he  did  not  have  her  now." 

"  I  congratulate  you  on  your  approaching 
freedom,  Duke,"  said  the  Earl,  "  and  as  to  the 
rest,  I  have  told  you  perfectly  true,  in  saying 
that  it  is  not  Wilton  who  makes  any  conditions 
with  you.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  matter, 
and  is  as  eager  to  set  you  at  liberty  without  any 
terms  at  all,  as  you  could  be  yourself  to  obtain 
it.  You  had  better,  therefore,  let  me  speak 
with  him  on  the  subject  altogether.  Should  he 
come  here  before  he  sees  me,  only  tell  him  that 
the  marriage  is  to  take  place  to-morrow  evening, 
that  it  is  all  settled  between  you  and  me,  and  that 
as  to  the  means  of  setting  you  free,  he  must  talk 
with  me  upon  the  subject.  You  must  then 
furnish  him  with  your  consent  to  the  immediate 
marriage  under  your  own  hand.  After  that  is 
done,  he  and  I  will  arrange  all  the  rest." 

The  Duke  acquiesced  in  all  that  was  proposed 
to  him,  having  once  given  his  consent  to  the 
only  step  which  was  repugnant  to  him  to  take. 
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Nay  more,  that  point  being  overcome,  and  his 
mind  elevated  by  the  hope  of  escape,  he  even 
went  before  Lord  Byerdale  in  suggesting  ar- 
rangements which  would  facilitate  the  whole 
business. 

**  I  will  tell  Laura  after  you  are  gone,  my 
Lord,"  he  said,  "  and  her  consent  will  be  easily 
obtained,  I  am  sure,  both  because  I  know  she 
would  do  any  thing  to  save  my  life,  and  because 
I  shrewdly  believe  —  indeed  she  has  not  scrupled 
to  admit  — -  that  she  loves  this  young  man 
already.  I  will  manage  all  that  with  her,  and 
then  I  will  leave  her  and  Wilton,  and  Wilton 
and  your  Lordship,  to  make  all  the  rest  of  the 
arrangements." 

"  Do  so,  do  so,"  said  the  Earl  rising,  "  and 
I  will  not  fail,  my  Lord,  as  soon  as  you  are  safe, 
to  use  every  influence  in  my  power  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  your  pardon,  which  will  be 
much  more  easily  gained  when  you  are  beyond 
the  power  of  the  English  law,  than  while  you 
are  actually  within  its  gripe." 

The  Earl  was  now  about  to  take  his  de- 
parture,   and    some   more    ceremonious   words 
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passed  between  him  and  the  Duke,  in  regard  to 
their  leave-taking.  Just  as  the  Earl  had 
reached  the  door,  however,  a  sudden  apprehen- 
sion seemed  to  seize  the  prisoner,  who  ex- 
claimed, *'  Stay,  my  good  Lord,  stay,  one 
moment  more  !  Of  course  your  Lordship  is 
upon  honour  with  me,  as  I  am  with  you  ? 
There  is  no  possibility,  no  probability  of  my 
escape  being  prevented  after  my  daughter's 
hand  is  given  ?  " 

Nothing  more  mortified  the  Earl  of  Byer- 
dale  than  to  find,  that,  notwithstanding  all  his 
skill,  there  was  still  a  something  of  insincerity 
penetrated  through  the  veil  he  cast  over  his 
conduct,  and  made  many  persons,  even  the  most 
easily  deceived,  doubtful  of  his  professions  and 
advances. 

"  I  trust  your  Grace  does  not  suspect  me  of 
treachery,"  he  said,  in  a  sharp  and  offended 
tone. 

"  Not  in  the  least,  not  in  the  least,  my  Lord," 
replied  the  Duke;  "  but  I  understood  your 
Lordship  to  say,  that  my  escape  by  the  means 
proposed  would  be  rendered  quite  certain,  and 
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I  wish  to  ascertain  whether  I  had  not  mistaken 
you." 

"  Not  in  the  slightest  degree,  my  Lord 
Duke,"  replied  the  Earl.  "  I  pledge  you  my 
honour,  that  under  the  proposed  arrangements 
you  shall  be  beyond  the  doors  of  this  prison, 
and  at  perfect  liberty,  before  the  dawn  of  day 
on  Monday  morning.  I  pledge  myself  to  you 
in  every  respect,  and  if  it  be  not  so,  I  will  be 
ready  to   take  your   place.     Does  this   satisfy 

you?" 

'*'  Quite,  quite,"  answered  the  Duke.  "  I 
could  desire  nothing  more."  And  the  Earl, 
with  a  formal  bow,  opened  the  door  and  left 
him. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

As  soon  as  the  Earl  of  Byerdale  was  gone,  the 
Duke  called  Laura  from  her  room,  and  told 
her  what  had  been  proposed. 

"  Laura,"  he  said,  as  he  concluded,  ^^  you  do 
not  answer  me  :  but  I  took  upon  me  to  reply 
at  once,  that  you  would  be  well  pleased  to  lay 
aside  pride  and  every  other  feeling  of  the  kind, 
to  save  your  father  from  this  torturing  suspense, 
—  to  save  perhaps  his  life  itself." 

Laura's  cheeks  had  not  regained  their 
natural  colour  since  the  first  words  respecting 
such  a  sudden  marriage  were  spoken  to  her. 
That  her  father  had  consented  to  her  union 
with  Wilton  was  of  course  most  joyful;  but 
the  early  period  fixed  for  such  an  important, 
such  an  overwhelming,  change  in  her  condition, 
was  startling ;  and  to  think  that  Wilton  could 
have  made  it  the  condition  of  his  using  all  his 
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exertions  in  her  father's  cause  would  have  been 
painful  —  terrible,  if  she  could  have  believed  it. 
We  must  not,  indeed,  say,  that  even  if  it  had 
been  really  so,  she  would  have  hesitated  to  give 
him  her  hand,  not  only  for  her  father's  sake, 
but  because  she  loved  him,  because,  as  we 
have  said  before,  she  already  looked  upon  her- 
self as  plighted  to  him  beyond  all  recall.  She 
would  have  tried  to  fancy  that  he  had  good 
motives  which  she  did  not  know ;  she  would 
have  tried,  in  short,  to  find  any  palliation  for 
such  conduct ;  but  still  it  would  have  been 
very  painful  to  her  —  still  it  might,  in  a  de- 
gree, have  shaken  her  confidence  in  high  and 
upright  generosity  of  feeling,  it  might  have 
made  her  doubt  whether,  in  all  respects,  she 
had  found  a  heart  perfectly  responsive  to  her 
own. 

"  My  dear  father,"  she  replied,  gazing  ten- 
derly upon  him,  and  laying  her  two  hands  on 
his,  with  a  faint  smile,  "  what  is  there  that  I 
would  not  do  for  such  objects  as  you  mention, 
were  it  ten  thousand  times  more  than  marrying 
the  man  I  love  best,  even  with  such  terrible 
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suddenness.  —  It  is  very  sudden,  indeed,  I  must 
say;  and  I  do  wonder  that  Wilton  required 
it." 

"  Why,  my  dear  Laura,"  replied  the  Duke, 
"  it  was  not  exactly  Wilton  himself.  It  was 
Lord  Byerdale  took  it  all  on  his  own  shoulders : 
but  of  course  Wilton  prompted  it;  and  in  such 
circumstances  as  these  I  could  not  hesitate  to 
consent." 

Lady  Laura  looked  down  while  her  father 
spoke;  and  when  her  first  agitation  was  over, 
she  could  not  but  think,  that  perhaps,  con- 
sidering her  father's  character,  Wilton  was 
right ;  and  that  the  means  he  had  taken, 
though  apparently  ungenerous,  were  the  only 
ones  to  secure  her  own  happiness  and  his, 
and  her  father's  safety  also.  The  next  instant, 
however,  as  she  recollected  a  thousand  different 
traits  in  her  lover's  conduct,  and  combined  those 
recollections  with  what  her  father  said  concern- 
ing Lord  Byerdale,  she  became  convinced 
that  Wilton  had  not  made  such  conditions, 
and  that  rather  than  have  made  them  he  would 
have  risked  every  thing,  even  if  the  Duke  were 
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certain  to  deny  him  her  hand  the  moment  after 
his  liberation. 

"  I  do  not  think,  my  dear  father,"  she  re- 
replied,  as  this  conviction  came  strong  upon 
her  —  ''  I  do  not  think  that  Wilton  did  prompt 
the  Earl  of  Byerdale.  I  do  not  think  he  would 
make  such  conditions,  on  any  account." 

"  Well,  it  does  not  matter,  my  dear  Laura," 
replied  her  father,  whose  mind  was  totally  taken 
up  with  his  own  escape.  "  It  comes  to  the  same 
thing.  The  Earl  has  made  them,  if  Wilton  has 
not,  and  I  have  pledged  my  word  for  your 
consent.  But  hark,  Laura,  I  hear  Wilton's  step 
in  the  outer  room.  I  will  leave  you  two  to- 
gether to  make  all  your  arrangements,  and  to 
enter  into  every  explanation,"  and  he  turned 
hurriedly  towards  the  door  which  led  to  his 
bedroom. 

Ere  he  reached  It,  however,  he  paused  for  a 
moment,  with  a  sudden  fear  coming  over  him 
that  Laura  might  by  some  means  put  an  end 
to  all  the  plans  on  which  he  founded  his  hopes 
of  liberty. 

**  Laura,"  he  said,   '^  Laura  —  for  Heaven's 
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sake  show  no  repugnance,  my  dear  child.  Re- 
member, your  father's  safety  depends  upon  it." 
And  turning  away,  he  entered  his  bedroom  just 
as  Wihon  opened  the  opposite  door. 

Laura  gazed  upon  her  lover,  as  he  came  in  ; 
and  asked  herself,  while  she  marked  that  noble 
and  open  countenance,  "  Is  it  possible  he  could 
make  any  unworthy  condition  ?" 

Wilton's  face  was  grave,  and  even  sad,  for 
he  had  again  applied  to  Vernon,  and  received 
a  still  less  satisfactory  reply  than  before:  but 
he  was  glad  to  find  Laura  alone,  for  this 
was  the  first  time  that  he  had  obtained  any 
opportunity  of  seeing  her  in  private,  since  she 
had  been  permitted  to  join  her  father  in  the 
Tower.  His  greeting,  then,  was  as  tender  and 
as  affectionate  as  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  stood  towards  each  other  might  warrant ; 
but  he  did  not  forget,  even  then,  that  subject 
which  he  knew  was  of  the  deepest  interest  to 
her  —  her  father's  situation. 

"  Oh,  dearest  Laura,"  he  said,  "  I  have 
longed  to  speak  with  you  for  a  few  minutes 
alone,   and   yet,   now  that    I  have  the  oppor- 

VOL.  III.  R 
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tunity,  I  have  nothing  but  sad  subjects  to  en- 
tertain you  with." 

His  words  confirmed  Laura's  confidence  in 
his  generosity.  She  saw  clearly  that  he  knew 
not  what  had  been  proposed  by  the  Earl ;  the 
very  conviction  gave  her  joy,  and  she  replied, 
looking  up  playfully  and  affectionately  in  his 
face, — 

"  I  thought,  Wilton,  that  you  had  come  to 
measure  my  finger  for  the  ring,"  and  she  held 
out  her  small  fair  hand  towards  him. 

''  Oh,  would  to  Heaven,  dear  Laura,"  he 
answered,  pressing  the  hand  that  she  had  given 
to  his  lips  —  "would  to  Heaven,  that  we  had 
arrived  at  that  point !  —  But,  Laura,  you  are 
smiling  still.  You  have  heard  some  good  news  : 
your  father  is  pardoned:  is  it  not  so?" 

"  No,  Wilton,  no,"  she  said,  "  not  quite  such 
good  news  as  that.  But  still  the  news  I  have 
heard  is  good  news ;  but  it  is  odd  enough, 
Wilton,  that  I  should  have  to  tell  it  to  you  ; 
and  yet  I  am  glad  that  it  is  so." 

She  then  detailed  to  him  all  that  had  oc- 
curred, as  far  as  she  had  learned  it  from  her 
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father.  Wilton  listened  with  surprise  and  as- 
tonishment; but,  though  at  the  joyful  tidings 
of  the  Duke's  consent,  and  at  the  prospect  of 
her  so  soon  becoming  his  irrevocably,  he  could 
not  restrain  his  jo}',  but  clasped  her  in  r£fpture 
to  his  heart,  yet  there  was  a  feeling  of  indig- 
nation, ay,  and  of  doubt  and  suspicion  also,  in 
regard  to  Lord  Byerdale's  conduct,  and  his  pur- 
poses, which  mingled  strangely  with  his  satis- 
faction. 

"  Although,  dear  Laura,"  he  said,  "  although 
this  is  a  blessed  hope  for  ourselves,  and  also  a 
blessed  hope  for  your  father,  I  cannot  help 
saying  that  Lord  Byerdale  has  acted  very 
strangely  in  this  business,  and  very  ill.  It 
may  be  out  of  regard  for  me ;  but  it  is  a  sort  of 
regard  I  do  not  understand,  and,  were  it  not 
that  I  am  sure  my  dear  Laura  has  never  for 
a  moment  doubted  me,  I  should  say  that  he  in 
some  degree  compromised  my  honour,  by  mak- 
ing that  consent  a  condition  of  your  father's 
safety,  which  should  only  be  granted  to  affection 
and  esteem." 

Laura  coloured  slightly,  to  think  that  she  had 
R  2 
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even  doubted  for  an  instant;  but  Wilton  went 
on,  relaxing  the  graver  look  that  had  come  over 
his  countenance,  and  saying,  "  We  must  not, 
however,  my  dear  Laura,  refuse  to  take  the 
happiliess  that  is  offered  to  us,  unless,  indeed, 
you  should  think  it  very,  very  terrible  to  give 
me  this  dear  hand  so  soon ;  and  even  then  I 
think  my  Laura  would  overcome  such  feelings, 
when  they  are  to  benefit  her  father." 

"  I  do  not  feel  it  so  terrible,  Wilton,"  re- 
plied Lady  Laura,  "as  I  did  ten  minutes  ago. 
If  I  thought  that  you  had  made  the  condition, 
it  w^ould  seem  so  much  more  as  if  you  were  a 
stranger  to  me,  that  it  might  be  terrible. 
But  when  I  hear  you  speak  as  you  do  now, 
Wilton,  I  feel  that  I  could  trust  myself  with 
you  any  where,  that  I  could  go  away  with  you 
at  any  moment,  perfectly  secure  of  my  future 
happiness;  and  so  I  reply,  Wilton,  that  I  am 
not  only  willing,  but  very  willing.'' 

"  We  must  lose  no  time,  then,  dear  Laura," 
replied  Wilton,  "  in  making  all  our  arrange- 
ments. I  must  now,  indeed,  have  the  measure 
of  that  small  finger,  and  I  must  speed  away  to 
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Lord  Byerdale  with  all  haste,  in  order  to  learn 
the  means  that  are  to  be  employed  for  your 
father's  escape.  I  must  inquire  a  little,  too,  into 
his  motives,  Laura,  and  add  some  reproaches 
for  his  having  so  compromised  me." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  do  not,  for  Heaven's 
sake  do  not !"  cried  Laura.  "  My  father  would 
never  forgive  me,  if,  in  consequence  of  any  thing 
I  had  said,  you  and  Lord  Byerdale  were  to  have 
any  dispute  upon  the  matter,  and  the  business 
were  to  fail." 

"  Oh,  fear  not,  fear  not,  Laura,"  replied  Wil- 
ton, smiling  at  her  eagerness;  "  there  is  no 
fear  of  any  dispute." 

*'  Nay,  but  promise  me,"  she  said — "  promise 
me,  Wilton." 

"  I  do  promise  you,  dear  Laura,"  he  replied, 
"  that  nothing  on  earth  w4iich  depends  upon 
me,  for  your  father's  liberation  or  escape,  shall 
be  wanting,  and  I  promise  you  more,  my  be- 
loved Laura,  that  I  will  not  quarrel  with  the 
means,  because  my  Laura's  hand  is  to  be  mine 
at  once." 

R  3 
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"  Well,  Wilton,"  continued  Laura,  still  fear- 
ful that  something  might  make  the  scheme  go 
wrong,  "  I  trust  to  you,  and  only  beg  you  to 
remember,  that  if  this  does  not  succeed,  my 
father  will  never  forgive  either  you  or  me." 

Some  farther  conversation  upon  these  sub- 
jects ensued,  and  all  the  arrangements  of  Laura 
and  Wilton  were  made  as  far  as  it  was  possible. 
There  were  feelings  in  the  mind  of  Wilton  — 
that  doubt  of  ultimate  success,  in  fact,  which  we 
all  feel  when  a  prospect  of  bright  and  extra- 
ordinary happiness  is  suddenly  presented  to  us, 
after  many  struggles  with  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers —  which  led  him  to  linger  and  enjoy  the 
present  hour.  But  after  a  time,  as  he  heard 
the  clock  chime  two,  and  knew  that  every 
moment  was  now  of  importance,  he  hastened 
away  to  seek  the  Earl  of  Byerdale,  and  hear 
farther  what  was  to  be  done  for  the  escape  of 
the  Duke. 

The  Earl  was  not  at  home,  however,  nor  at 
bis  office,  and  Wilton  occupied  himself  for 
another  hour  in  various  preparations  for  the 
events  that  were  likely  to  ensue.     At  the  end  of 
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that  time  he  returned  to  the  Earl  of  Byerdale's 
house,  and  was  immediately  admitted. 

"  Well,  Wilton  !"  exclaimed  the  Earl,  as  soon 
as  he  saw  him,  with  a  cheerful  smile  in  which 
there  was,  nevertheless,  something  sarcastic  — 
"  Have  I  not  done  well  for  you  ?  I  think  this 
proud  Duke's  stomach  is  brought  down  suffi- 
ciently." 

"  I  am  only  grieved,  my  Lord,"  replied  Wil- 
ton, "  that  either  the  Duke  or  Lady  Laura 
should  have  cause  to  think  that  I  made  it  a  con- 
dition she  should  give  me  her  hand  before  I 
aided  in  her  father's  escape.  There  seemed  to 
me  somethinf?  deorradinoj  in  such  a  course." 

The  Earl's  brow  for  a  moment  grew  as  dark 
as  a  thunder  cloud;  but  it  passed  away  in  a 
sneer,  and  he  contented  himself  with  saying, 
"  Are  you  so  proud  also,  my  young  sir?  — 
It  matters  not,  however.  What  did  the  Duke 
say  to  you?  He  showed  no  reluctance,  I  trust. 
We  will  bring  his  pride  down  farther,  if  he 
did." 

"  I  did  not  see  the  Duke,  my  Lord,"  repliea 
R   4 
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Wilton,  a  good  deal  mortified  at  the  tone  the 
Earl  assumed  —  "I  only  saw  Lady  Laura." 

"  And  what  said  she?"  demanded  the  Earl. 
"  Is  she  as  proud  as  her  father?" 

"  She  showed  no  repugnance,  my  Lord,"  re- 
plied Wilton,  "  to  do  what  was  necessary  for 
her  father's  safety;  and  when  she  saw  how 
much  pained  I  was  it  should  be  thought  that  I 
would  make  such  a  condition  with  her,  she  only 
seemed  apprehensive  that  such  feelings  might 
lead  to  any  derangement  of  your  Lordship's 
plan." 

"  What?"  said  the  Earl.  "  You  were  very 
indignant,  indeed,  1  suppose,  and  abused  me 
heartily  for  doing  the  very  thing  that  is  to  se- 
cure you  happiness,  rank,  station,  and  inde- 
pendence. But  she  conquered^  no  doubt.  You 
promised  to  concur  in  my  terrible  scheme.  Is 
it  not  so,  Wilton?" 

"  Yes,  my  Lord,  I  did,"  replied  Wilton. 

"  Upon  my  word,  you  are  a  pretty  gentle- 
man, to  make  ladies  sue  you  thus,"  continued 
the  Earl,  in  a  jeering  tone.  "  I  dare  say,  she 
made  you  vow  all  sorts  of  things  ?  " 
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"  I  pledged  myself  solemnly,  my  Lord,"  re- 
plied Wilton,  "to  do  all  that  depended  upon 
me  to  forward  your  Lordship's  plan  for  the 
Duke's  escape,  and  she  knows  me  too  well  to 
entertain  a  doubt  of  my  keeping  that  promise 
to  the  letter." 

"  Not  my  plan,  not  my  plan,  Wilton,"  said 
the  Earl,  in  a  more  pleasant  tone.  "  It  must 
be  your  plan,  my  young  friend,  for  I  might  put 
my  head  in  danger,  remember.  It  is  a  diiferent 
thing  with  you,  who  are  not  yet  sworn  of  the 
privy  council.  I  will  take  care,  also,  that  no  harm 
shall  happen  to  you.  The  Duke  was  talking  of 
some  Talet  that  he  has,  whom  he  wishes  to  send 
out  of  the  prison  to-morrow  night.  Now,  what  I 
propose,  in  order  to  facilitate  all  your  arrange- 
ments with  regard  to  Lady  Laura,  is  to  give  you 
an  order  upon  the  governor  of  the  Tower  to 
suffer  you  and  Lady  Laura,  and  one  man  ser- 
vant and  one  maid  to  pass  out  any  time  to- 
morrow before  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  I 
write  a  little  note  to  the  Governor,  at  the  same 
time,  telling  him  that,  with  the  consent  of  all 
parties,  you  and  Lady  Laura  are  to  be  married 
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privately  in  the  Tower  to-morrow  evening  by 
the  chaplain,  and  I  have  provided  you  with  all 
the  necessary  authorisations  for  the  chaplain. 
You  will  find  them  there  in  that  paper.  —  My 
note  will  not  at  all  surprise  the  Governor,  be- 
cause it  has  been  the  common  talk  of  the  town 
for  the  last  two  months  that  you  were  going  to 
be  married  to  Lady  Laura,  and  most  likely  the 
good  Governor  has  not  heard  of  the  Duke's 
whims  at  Somersbury.  The  note  will,  there- 
fore, only  serve  as  a  reason  for  your  wishing  to 
go  out  late  at  night,  which  is  contrary  to  rules, 
you  know.  The  Governor  will  give  orders  about 
it  to  his  subordinates ;  as  he  is  going  down  to 
spend  a  day  or  two  at  Hampton  Court,  and  testify 
his  duty  to  the  King.  If,  therefore,  you  go  away 
with  your  attendants  towards  midnight,  you  will 
find  nobody  up  who  knows  the  Duke,  and  a 
livery  jacket  and  badge  may  cover  whomsoever 
you  like.  A  carnage  can  be  waiting  for  you  on 
Tower  Hill,  and  a  small  brig  called  the  Skim- 
mer is  lying  with  papers  sealed  and  every  thing 
prepared  a  little  below  Greenwich. —  Now,  Wil- 
ton," he  added,  "  if  this  does  not  succeed  in 
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your  hands  it  is  your  fault.  Do  you  agree  to 
every  part  of  this  as  I  have  laid  it  before  you?'* 

"  Most  assuredly,  my  Lord,"  replied  Wilton, 
with  eager  gladness ;  "  and  I  can  easily  show- 
Laura  now,  that  there  is  a  sufficient  motive  for 
our  marriage  taking  place  so  rapidly  and  so 
secretly." 

"  I  did  not  think  of  that,"  said  the  Earl, 
much  to  Wilton's  surprise.  *'  However,  I  shall 
leave  to  you  entirely  the  execution  of  this 
scheme,  Wilton.  You  understand  that  my 
name  is  never  to  be  mentioned,  however,  and 
I  take  it  as  a  matter  of  honour,  that  whatever 
be  the  result,  you  say  not  one  word  whatsoever 
to  inculpate  me." 

"  None,  my  Lord,  none,  upon  my  honour  I  '* 
replied  Wilton. 

"  Is  there  any  thing  else  I  can  do  for  you, 
Wilton  ?  "  demanded  the  Earl.  "  If  not,  just  be 
good  enough  to  copy  out  that  letter  for  me 
against  my  return,  for  the  carriage  is  at  the 
door,  and  I  must  go  in  haste  to  Kensington,  to 
see  the  King  depart  for  Hampton  Court.  The 
papers  are  all  there  in  that  packet  I  have  given 
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you,  the  order,  the  note,  the  special  license, 
and  every  thing.     Is  there  any  thing  more  ?  "  | 

"  Nothing,  my  Lord.  I  thank  you  most  sin- 
cerely," replied  Wilton,  sitting  down  to  copy 
the  letter ;  while  the  Earl  took  up  his  hat  and 
cane,  and  walked  a  step  or  two  towards  the 
door.  The  Earl  paused,  however,  before  he 
reached  it,  and  then  turned  agaia  towards  Wil- 
ton, gazing  upon  him  with  a  cold  unpleasant 
sort  of  smile. 

"  By  the  way,  Wilton,"  he  said,  "  I  promised 
to  tell  you  part  of  your  own  history,  but  did 
not  intend  to  do  it  for  some  little  time.  As 
we  are  likely,  however,  to  be  separated  for  a 
month  or  two  by  this  marriage  trip  of  yours, 
there  is  one  thing  that  I  may  as  well  tell  you. 
But  you  must,  in  the  first  place,  promise  me, 
upon  your  honour  as  a  gentleman,  and  by  all 
you  hold  most  sacred,  not  to  reveal  one  word 
thereof  to  any  one,  till  the  safety  of  the  Duke 
is  quite  secured  —  Do  you  promise  me  in  that 
solemn  manner?" 

'« I  do,  indeed,  my  Lord,"  replied  Wilton, 
*'  and  feel  most  sincerely  grateful  to  your  Lord- 
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ship  for  relieving  my  mind  on  the  subject  at 
once." 

"  Well,  then,  Wilton,"  continued  the  Earl, 
"  you  may  recollect  I  said  to  the  Duke  that 
there  was  as  ancient  and  good  blood  in  your 
veins  as  in  his  own  or  in  mine.  Now,  Wilton, 
my  uncle,  the  last  Earl  of  Byerdale,  had  two 
other  nephews  besides  myself,  and  you  are  the 
son  of  one  of  them,  who,  espousing  the  cause  of 
the  late  King  James,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne,  and  all  he  had  confiscated.  Little 
enough  it  was.  You  are  his  son,  I  say,  Wilton. 
Do  you  hear  ?  —  His  natural  son,  by  a  very 
pretty  lady  called  Miss  Harriet  Oswald  !  —  But 
upon  my  honour  I  must  go,  or  I  shall  miss  the 
King." 

And  turning  round  with  an  air  of  perfect 
coolness  and  composure,  the  Earl  quieted  the 
room,  leaving  Wilton  thunderstruck  and  over- 
whelmed with  grief. 
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CHAP.  XIIL 

The  whole  of  the  Earl's  dark  scheme  was  cleared 
np  to  Wilton's  eyes  in  a  moment ;  and  the  secret 
of  his  own  fate  was  only  given  to  him  in  con- 
junction with  an  insight  into  that  black  and 
base  transaction,  of  which  he  had  been  made 
an  unwitting  tool. 

Horrible,  most  horrible  to  himself  was  the 
disappointment  of  all  his  hopes.  The  briglit 
dreams  that  he  had  entertained,  the  visions  of 
gay  things  which  he  had  suffered  the  enchanter 
imagination  to  call  forth  from  the  former 
obscurity  of  his  fate,  were  all  dispelled  by  the 
words  that  he  had  just  heard  spoken;  and  every 
thing  dark,  and  painful,  and  agonising,  was 
spread  out  around  him  in  its  stead.  He  was 
as  one  who,  having  fallen  asleep  in  a  desert  has 
dreamt  sweet  dreams,  and  then  suddenly  wakes 
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with  the  rising  sun,  to  find  nothing  but  arid 
desolation  around  him. 

Thus,   painful   indeed  would  have   been  his 
feelings    if  he    had    only  had  to    contemplate 
his  situation    in    reference    to    himself  alone ; 
but  when  he  recollected  how  his  position  bore 
upon  the  Duke  and  Laura,  the  thought  thereof 
almost    drove    him    mad.       The    deceit   which 
had    been    practised    upon    him    had    taught 
him   to   entertain  hopes  and  to  pursue  objects 
which  he  never  would  have  dreamed  of,  had  it 
not  been   for   that  deceit.     It  had   made  him 
throw   open   his   heart   to   the   strongest  of  all 
affections,   it  had   made  him  give  himself  up 
entirely  to  ardent   and   passionate    love,  from 
which  he  would  have  fled  as  from  his  bane,  had 
he  known  what  was  now  told  to  him.     He  had 
been   made  also  the   instrument  of  basely  de- 
ceiving others.     He  knew  that  the  Duke  would 
never  have  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  his  mar- 
riage with  Lady  Laura ;  he  knew  that  in   all 
probability  he  would  never  have  admitted  him 
into  any  extraordinary  intimacy  with  his  family, 
if  he  had  not  firmlv  believed  that  he  was  any 
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thing  but  that  which  he  was  now  proved  to  be 
He  did  not  know,  but  he  doubted  much  whether 
Laura,  knowing  her  father's  feelings  upon  such 
a  subject,   would    ever   have    thought   of  him 
otherwise    than  as    an    ordinary  acquaintance. 
He  knew  not,  he  could  not   tell,  whether  she 
herself  might  not  upon  that  subject  entertain 
the   same   feelings   as    the    Duke.     But   what 
would  be  their  sensations,  what  their  astonish- 
ment, what  their  indignation,  when  they  found 
that  they  had  been  so  basely  deceived,  when  they 
found  that  he  had  been  apparently  a  sharer  in 
such  deceit !     Would  they  ever  believe  that  he 
had  acted  unwittingly,  when  the  whole  transac- 
tion was  evidently  to  the  advantage  of  none  but 
himself,  when  he  was  to  reap  the  whole  of  the 
solid  benefit,  and  the  Earl  of  Byerdale  had  only 
to  indulge  a  revengeful  caprice?     Would  any 
body  believe  it?  he  asked  himself;  and,  clasp- 
ing his  hands  together,  he  stood  overpowered 
by  the  feeling  of  having  lost  all  hope  in  his 
own  fate,  of  having  lost  her  he  loved  for  ever, 
and,  perhaps,  of  having  lost  also  her  love  and 
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esteem,  and  the  Iionourable  name  which  he  had 
hitherto  borne. 

For  a  few  minutes  he  thus  remained,  as 
it  were,  utterly  confounded,  with  no  thought 
but  the  mere  consciousness  of  so  many  evils, 
and  with  the  cold  sneering  tone  of  the  Earl 
of  Byerdale  still  ringing  in  his  ears,  an- 
nouncing to  him  plainly,  that  the  treacherous 
statesman  enjoyed  the  wound  which  he  had  in- 
flicted upon  him,  almost  as  much  as  the  humili- 
ation to  which  he  had  doomed  the  Duke. 

Wilton's  mind,  however,  as  we  have  endea- 
voured to  show  throughout  this  book,  was  not 
of  a  character  to  succumb  under  a  sense  of  any 
evils  that  affected  him.  All  the  painful  feelings 
that  assailed  him  might,  it  is  true,  remain  inde- 
libly impressed  upon  his  mind  for  long  years. 
It  was  not  that  the  effect  wore  out,  it  was  only 
that  the  mind  gained  strength  and  bore  the 
burden  that  was  cast  upon  it ;  and  thus,  in  the 
present  instance,  he  shook  off,  in  a  very  shoi*t 
space  of  time,  the  thought  of  his  sorrows  them- 
selves, to  consider  more  clearly  how  he  should 
act  under  them.  . 

VOL.  III.  s 
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But  new  difficulties  presented  themselves 
with  this  consideration.  He  had  solemnly 
pledged  himself  not  to  reveal  what  the  Earl 
had  told  him  till  the  Duke  was  placed  in 
safety.  He  had  pledged  himself  to  Laura  to 
throw  no  obstacle  whatever  in  the  way  of  her 
father's  escape  by  the  means  which  the  Earl 
had  proposed.  Neither  was  there  a  way  of 
evading  any  part  of  the  plan  as  the  Earl 
had  arranged  it.  Otherwise  he  would  un- 
doubtedly have  attempted  to  postpone  the  mar- 
riage till  after  the  Duke  was  free,  and  then, 
having  placed  his  own  honour  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, to  tell  Laura  and  her  father  the  whole 
truth.  But  as  the  Earl  had  taken  care  to 
inform  the  governor  of  the  Tower  that  he  was  to 
go  out  with  Lady  Laura  and  the  attendants 
after  his  private  marriage  to  her,  there  could  be 
no  pretence  for  his  staying  in  the  Tower  after 
the  usual  hour,  and  making  use  of  the  Earl's 
order,  if  the  marriage  did  not  take  place. 

He  saw  that  the  wily  politician  had  entangled 
him  on  all  sides.  He  saw  that  he  had  left  him 
scarcely  a  possibility  of  escape.     He  had  either 
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to  commit  an  action  which  he  felt  would  be 
dishonourable  in  the  hin^hest  de^jree  towards 
Laura,  or  to  break  the  solemn  pledge  that  he 
had  made,  and  at  the  same  time  leave  himself 
still  under  the  imputation  of  dishonour  ;  for  he 
had  nothing  else  to  propose  to  Laura  or  her 
father  but  her  instant  marriage  with  himself, 
notwithstanding  the  circumstances  of  his  birth, 
or  the  imminent  risk  of  her  fathers  total  ruin. 

"  She  may  think,"  he  said  to  himself,  ''and 
the  Duke  certainly  will  think,  that  I  have  never 
told  this  fact  till  the  very  last  moment,  when  I 
have  so  entangled  her  that  there  was  no  reced- 
ing. Thus  I  shall  violate  my  word  to  the  Earl, 
which  his  baseness,  perhaps,  would  justify  me  in 
doing,  but  shall  yet  derive  scarcely  any  benefit 
either  to  the  Duke,  or  Laura,  or  myself." 

It  was  all  agon}^,  and  clasping  his  hands 
together  once  more,  he  remained  gazing  upon 
the  ground  in  absolute  despair.  Which  way, 
he  asked  himself,  could  he  turn  for  help  or  ad- 
vice ?  His  mind  rested  for  a  moment  on  Lord 
Sunbury.  There  were  many  strong  reasons 
to  believe  that  he  was  in  London,  but  incog- 
s  2 
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nito ;  but  as  Wilton  thus  thought,  he  recollected 
his  pledge  not  to  mention  either  the  plans  the 
Earl  had  laid  out,  or  the  facts  concerning  his 
own  birth  which  had  been  told  him.  And 
again  he  was  at  sea,  but  the  next  moment 
came  the  thought  of  Lord  Sherbrooke  and  his 
strange  acquaintance  Green :  he  recollected 
that  on  that  very  night  he  was  to  meet  the 
Colonel ;  he  recollected  that  the  very  object  of 
that  meeting  was  to  be  the  Duke ;  he  remem- 
bered that  Green's  words  had  been,  "  to  apply 
to  him  in  any  difficulty,  for  that  he  had  more 
power  to  do  him  a  service  than  ever ;  "  he  recol- 
lected that  the  very  person  he  was  to  see  pos- 
sessed some  knowledge  of  his  own  history;  and 
hope,  out  of  these  materials,  however  incoherent, 
strange,  and  unpromising  they  might  be,  con- 
trived to  elicit  at  least  one  ray  of  light. 

"  I  will  meet  him,"  he  thought,  "  I  will  meet 
him,  and  will  do  the  best  that  I  can  when  I  do 
see  him.  I  must  not  allude  to  what  I  have 
heard ;  but  he  may  have  power  that  I  do  not 
know  of,  lie  may  even  aid  me  in  some  other 
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plan  for  the  Duke's  escape.  I  will  set  out  as 
soon  as  it  is  dusk." 

As  he  thus  thought,  he  turned  towards  the 
door,  nearly  forgetting  the  letter  which  the 
Earl  had  given  him  to  copy;  but  his  eye 
chanced  to  fall  upon  it  as  he  passed,  and  saying 
aloud,  "  This  man  shall  not  see  how  he  has 
shaken  me,"  he  sat  down,  and  copied  it  clearly 
and  accurately.  He  then  left  the  house,  went 
home,  ordered  his  horse,  and  made  preparations 
for  his  journey.  The  sun  was  just  touching 
the  horizon  as  he  put  his  foot  in  the  stirrup, 
and  he  rode  forward  at  a  cpiick  pace  on  the 
road  towards  Somersbury. 

It  was  a  beautiful  clear  evening,  and  many 
people  were  abroad;  but  for  the  first  six  miles 
he  saw  nobody  but  strangers,  all  hurrying  to 
their  several  destinations  for  the  night,  travel- 
lers wending  their  way  into  the  great  metropolis, 
and  carts  carrying  to  its  devouring  maw  the 
food  for  the  next  day.  Between  the  sixth  and 
seventh  milestone,  however,  where  the  moon 
was  just  seen  raising  her  yellow  horn  beside 
the  village  spire,  he  beheld  a  man  mounted 
s  3 
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upon  a  powerful  horse,  riding  towards  him,  who 
by  his  military  aspect,  broad  shoulders,  powerful 
frame,  and  erect  seat  upon  his  horse,  he  recog- 
nised, while  still  at  some  distance,  as  Green. 

"  Ah  Wilton,  my  boy,"  cried  the  Colonel,  as 
he  rode  up,  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you.— You  are 
not  behind  your  time,  but  there  is  an  impatience 
upon  me  now  that  made  me  set  off  early.  I 
am  glad  I  did,  for  I  have  not  been  on  my 
horse's  back  for  a  fortnight ;  and  there  is  some- 
thing in  poor  Barbary's  motion  that  gives  me 
back  a  part  of  my  former  lightness  of  heart." 

''  I  wish  to  Heaven  that  you  could  get  it  all 
back,"  replied  Wilton.  "  But  I  fear  when  it 
is  lost  it  is  not  to  be  regained — I  feel  that  it  is 
so,  but  too  bitterly,  at  this  moment." 

"What  you!"  exclaimed  the  Colonel.- — 
"  What  is  the  matter,  Wilton?  What  have 
you  done?  for  a  man  never  loses  his  lightness 
of  heart  for  ever,  but  by  his  own  act?" 

"  I  think,"  said  Wilton,  ''  from  what  I  have 
heard  you  say,  that  you  can  feel  for  my  situa- 
tion, when  I  tell  you,  that,  by  the  entanglements 
of  one  I  do  not  scruple  to  call  a  most  accursed 
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villain,  I  can  neither  go^on  with  honour  in  the 
course  that  is  before  me,  nor  retreat  without 
dishonour  ;  and  even  if  I  could  do  either, 
there  would  still  be  absolute  and  perpetual 
misery  for  me  in  life." 

"Who  is  the  villain?"  demanded  Green, 
abruptly. 

"  The  Earl  of  Byerdale,"  replied  Wilton. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! "  shouted  Green  aloud.  "  He 
is  a  cursed  villain  ;  he  always  was,  and  ever  will 
be.  But  we  will  frustrate  the  Earl  of  Byerdale, 
Wilton.  I  tell  you,  that,  with  my  right  hand 
on  his  collar,  the  Earl  of  Byerdale  is  no  more 
than  a  lackey." 

"  But  you  cannot  frustrate  him,"  replied 
Wilton,  "  so  as  to  relieve  me,  unless  you  can 
find  m.eans  to  set  the  Duke  of  Gaveston  at 
liberty;  and  even  then  —  But  it  matters  not. 
I  can  bear  unhappiness,  but  not  dishonour." 

"  Set  the   Duke  at    liberty  !"    said    Green, 

thoughtfully.       "  He   ought   to    have   been  at 

liberty  already.     He  has  committed  no  crime, 

but  only  folly.    He  has  been  stupid,  not  wicked; 

and  besides,  I  had  heard  —  but  that  may  be  a 
s  4 
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mistake.  Let  us  ride  on,  Wilton,"  he  continued, 
turning  his  horse ;  "  and  as  we  go,  tell  me  all 
that  has  happened." 

"Alas!"  replied  Wilton,  riding  on  beside 
him,  '^  that  is  of  all  things  what  I  cannot  and 
must  not  do.  If  I  could  speak,  if  I  could  open 
my  mouth  to  any  one  on  the  subject,  one  half 
of  my  difficulties,  one  half  of  my  grief,  would  be 
relieved  at  once.  But  that  I  am  pledged  and 
bound  not  to  do,  in  a  manner  which  leaves 
me  no  relief,  which  affords  me  no  means  of 
escape." 

"  Well,  then,  Wilton,"  said  his  companion, 
"  I  know  there  are  situations  in  which,  to  aid  a 
friend  at  all,  we  must  aid  him  upon  his  own 
showing,  and  without  inquiry.  We  must  do 
what  he  asks  us  to  do  without  explanation,  or 
sacrifice  his  service  to  our  pride.  Such  shall 
not  be  the  case  with  me.  I  will  do  what  I  can 
to  serve  you,  even  to  the  last,  altogether  with- 
out explanation.  Let  me  ask  you,  however, 
one  or  two  questions." 

"  I  will  answer  them,  if  I  can,"  replied 
Wilton.        "  But    remember    always,    there    is 
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much  that  I  am  pledged  not  to  reveal  at 
present." 

"  They  will  be  very  easily  answered,  my 
boy,'*  replied  Green.  "  Have  you  seen  the 
Earl  of  Sunbury?" 

"  I  have  not,"  replied  Wilton,  "  though  I 
believe  he  is  in  England.  To  him  I  should 
have  applied,  certainly,  if  I  had  been  able  to 
explain  to  him,  in  any  degree,  my  situation." 

"  He  is  in  England,"  replied  Green:  "  I  saw 
him  two  days  ago;  but  I  leave  him  to  smart 
for  a  time  under  the  consequences  of  an  impru- 
dence he  has  committed.  In  the  next  place,  I 
have  but  the  one  general  question  to  put,  — 
What  can  I  do  for  you  ?" 

"  I  know  not,  indeed,"  replied  Wilton, 
"  though  I  sought  you  with  a  vague  hope,  that 
you  might  be  able  to  do  something.  But  the 
only  thing  that  could  in  any  degiee  relieve  me 
would  be,  either  to  effect  the  escape  of  the 
Duke  from  the  Tower " 

"  That  is  impossible  !"  said  Green,  "utterly 
impossible  !     What  was  the  alternative?" 

"  To  obtain  from   the  King  a   warrant  for 
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his  liberation,"  said  Wilton,  in  a  despairing 
tone,  "  which  is  impossible  also :  for  how  can  I 
expect  you  to  do  what  neither  Vernon,  nor  the 
Duke  of  Shrewsbury  has  been  able  to  accom- 
plish? Tlie  King's  only  answer  to  all  applica- 
tions is,  that  he  has  spoken  to  the  Earl  of  Byer- 
dale;  and  in  the  Earl  of  Byerdale  we  have  no 
hope.      So  that  is  out  of  the  question.'* 

"  Not  so  much  as  you  imagine,  Wilton,'* 
replied  Green.  "  I  will  do  it  if  it  is  to  be  done, 
though  I  would  fain  have  avoided  the  act  which 
I  must  now  perform.  Come  to  me  on  Monday, 
Wilton,  here  upon  this  road  where  we  now  ridcj 
and  I  think  I  will  put  the  order  in  your  hand." 

"  Alas  !  "  replied  Wilton,  "  Monday  will  not 
do.  The  liberation  must  be  before  to-morrow 
night  to  answer  the  intended  purpose.  I  have 
lately  thought  to  do  the  bold,  and  perhaps  the 
rashj  act  of  going  to  the  King  myself —  telling 
him  all  I  know  —  and  beseeching  him  to  set 
the  Duke  at  liberty.  He  even  told  me  once, 
that  I  had  done  him  good  service,  and  that  he 
would  favour  me.  But,  alas !  kings  forget  such 
words  as  soon  as  spoken." 
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"  He  has  a  long  memory,  this  William," 
replied  Green ;  *'  but  you  shall  go  with  me, 
Wilton.  If  it  must  be  to-morrow,  to-morrow 
it  shall  be.  Meet  me  then  at  twelve  o'clock 
exactly,  at  the  little  inn  by  the  water,  called 
the  Swan,  near  Kingston  Bridge.  I  will  be 
there  waiting  for  you.  It  is  a  likely  hour  to 
find  the  King  after  he  comes  from  chapel :  but 
I  will  apply  before  hand  both  in  your  name 
and  in  mine ;  for  I  heard  some  time  ago,  from 
Harry  Sherbrooke,  that  you  had  won  such 
praises  from  William  as  he  seldom  bestows  on 
any  one." 

"  At  twelve  to-morrov/ !  "  said  Wilton  thought- 
fully. "  I  was  to  have  been  at  the  Tower  at 
twelve  to-morrow.  But  it  matters  not.  That 
engagement  I  at  least  may  break  without  losing 
my  honour,  or  wounding  her  heart.  But  tell 
me,  tell  me,  Green,  is  there  any  hope,  is  there 
any  chance  of  our  being  successful  ?  " 

"  There  is  great  hope,  there  is  great  chance," 
replied  Green.  "  I  will  not,  indeed,  say  that 
it  is  by  any  means  sure;  for  what  is  there  we 
can   rely  upon  on   earth  ?     Have    I   not   seen 
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every  thing  break  down  beneath  me  like  mere 
reeds,  and  shall  I  now  put  my  faith  in  any 
man  ?  But  still,  Wilton,  I  will  ask  this  thing. 
I  will  see  William  of  Orange  —  I  may  call  him 
King  at  once  —  for  King  he  is  in  fact ;  and 
far  more  kingly  in  his  courage  and  his  nature 
than  the  weak  man  who  never  will  wear  the 
crown  of  these  realms  again.  We  will  both 
urge  our  petition  to  the  throne;  and  even  if 
he  have  forgotten  the  last  words  that  he  said 
to  me,  those  which  you  have  to  speak  perhaps 
may  prove  sufficient. —  He  is  not  a  cruel  or  a 
bloody-minded  man ;  and  I  do  believe  he 
forgets  his  enmities  more  easily  than  he  does 
his  friendships.  If  we  could  have  said  the 
same  of  the  race  of  Stuart,  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land would  never  have  rested  on  the  brow  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  I  thought  to  have  led 
you  to  other  scenes  and  other  conferences  to- 
night," he  added,  "  but  this  matter  changes  all, 
and  we  will  now  part.  I  will  to  my  task,  and 
prepare  the  way  for  to-morrow.  You  to  yours; 
but  fail  not,  Wilton,  fail  not.  Be  rather  be- 
fore than  after  the  hour." 
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"  I  will  not  fail,"  replied  Wilton ;  and  after 
this  short  conference,  he  turned  his  rein  and 
rode  back  to  London. 

As  he  went,  he  meditated  on  the  hopes 
which  his  conference  with  Green  had  raised  up 
again  ;  but  the  brightness  of  those  hopes  faded 
away  beneath  the  light  of  thought.  Yet,  though 
such  was  the  case,  the  determination  remained, 
and  grew  firmer  and  stronger,  perhaps  from 
the  want  of  any  very  great  expectation.  He 
determined,  to  appeal  to  the  King,  as  the  last 
act  in  his  power,  to  do  so  firmly  and  resolutely; 
and  if  the  King  refused  his  petition,  and  gave 
him  no  reason  to  hope,  to  apply,  as  the  next 
greatest  favour,  for  a  memorandum  in  writing 
of  his  having  so  appealed,  in  order  that  he 
might  prove  to  Laura  and  her  father,  that  he 
had  done  all  in  his  power  to  give  the  Duke  an 
opportunity  of  rejecting  that  means  of  escape, 
which  could  only  be  obtained  by  uniting  his 
daughter  to  one,  from  whom,  in  any  other  cir- 
cumstances, he  would  have  withheld  her. 

'^  It  is  strange,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  it  is 
strange  and  sad,   that   I  can  scarcely  move  a 
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step  in  any  way  without  the  risk  of  dishonour  ; 
and  that  the  only  means  to  avoid  it  requires 
every  exertion  to  deprive  myself  of  peace,  and 
happiness,  and  love  for  ever." 

Thus  he  thought  as  he  went  along ;  and 
imagination  pictured  his  next  parting  from  her 
he  loved,  and  all  that  was  to  follow  it — the 
grief  that  she  would  suffer  as  well  as  himself 
—  the  long  dreary  lapse  of  sad  and  cheerless 
hours  that  was  to  fill  up  the  remainder  of 
existence  for  him,  with  all  happy  hopes  at  an 
end,  and  fortune,  station,  love,  gone  away  like 
visions  of  the  night. 

Early  on  the  ensuing  morning,  he  despatched 
a  note  to  the  Tower,  telling  Laura  that  busi- 
ness, affecting  her  father's  safety,  would  keep 
him  away  from  her  at  the  hour  he  had  pro- 
mised to  visit  her.  He  would  be  with  her,  he 
said,  at  all  events  before  nightfall;  and  he 
added  every  term  of  love  and  affection  that  his 
heart  suggested ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  could 
not  prevent  a  tone  of  sadness  spreading  through 
his  letter,  which  communicated  to  Laura  a  fear 
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lest  her  father's  hopes  of  escape  should  be  frus- 
trated. 

By  eleven  o'clock  Wilton  was  at  the  door  of 
the  small  inn  named  for  the  meeting;  and  two 
handsome  horses  "^hich  were  standing  there,  held 
by  a  servant,  announced  that  Green  had  arrived 
before  him.  On  going  in,  he  found  his  strange 
friend  far  more  splendidly  dressed  than  he  had 
ever  seen  him,  apparently  waiting  for  his 
coming.  His  fine  person  told  to  much  advan- 
tage, his  upright  carriage  and  somewhat  proud 
and  stern  demeanour,  the  grave  and  thoughtful 
look  of  his  eye,  all  gave  him  the  appearance  of 
one  of  high  mind  and  high  station,  accustomed 
to  action  and  command.  A  certain  sort  of  gay 
and  dissipated  look,  which  he  had  previously 
borne,  was  altogether  gone :  v*ithin  the  last  few 
months  he  had  become  paler  and  thinner,  and 
his  countenance  had  assumed  an  air  of  gloom 
which  did  not  even  leave  it  when  he  laughed. 

As  Wilton  now  advanced  towards  him,  he 
could  not  but  feel  that  there  was  something 
dignified  and  imposing  in  his  aspect ;  and  yet  it 
caused  him  a  strange  sensation,  to  think  that  he 
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was  going  into  the  King's  presence  in  company 
witli  a  man  whom  he  had  actually  first  met 
upon  the  King's  Highway. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  come  early,  Wilton," 
said  Green.  "  The  King  returns  from  the 
chapel  at  a  quarter  past  twelve,  and  expects  us 
to  be  in  waiting  at  that  hour,  when  he  will  see 
us.  This  is  no  slight  favour,  I  find,  Wilton," 
he  added,  "  for  the  palace  is  full  of  courtiers, 
all  eager  and  pressing  for  royal  attention.  Let 
us  go  immediately,  then,  and  ride  slowly  up  to 
the  palace." 

They  mounted  their  horses  accordingly,  and 
rode  on,  speaking  a  few  words  from  time  to 
time,  but  not,  indeed,  absolutely  conversing, 
for  both  were  far  too  thoughtful,  and  too  much 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  act  they 
were  about  to  perform,  to  leave  the  tongue  free 
and  unfettered. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  palace,  they  found 
that  the  King  had  not  yet  returned  from  the 
chapel ;  but  on  being  asked  whether  they  came 
by  appointment  or  not,  and  giving  their  names, 
they  were  admitted  into  a  waiting-room  where 
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two  or  three  other  people  were  ah'eady  as- 
sembled. The  moments  passed  slowly,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  King  would  never  return. 

At  length,  however,  a  distant  flourish  of 
drums  and  trumpets  was  heard,  together  with 
the  sounds  of  many  people  passing  to  and  fro  in 
the  courts  and  passages.  Buzzing  conversation, 
manifold  footfalls,  gay  laughter,  announced  that 
the  morning  service  was  over,  and  the  congre- 
gation of  the  royal  chapel  dispersed. 


VOL.  III. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

In  the  royal  closet,  at  the  palace  of  Hampton 
Court,  stood  King  William  HI.,  leaning  against  a 
gilt  railing,  placed  round  some  ornamental  ob- 
jects, near  one  of  the  windows.  The  famous 
Lord  Keeper  Somers  stood  beside  him,  while, 
at  a  little  distance  behind  appeared  Keppel, 
Lord  Albemarle,  and  before  him,  a  tall,  fine- 
looking  man,  somewhat  past  the  middle  age, 
slight,  but  dignified  in  his  person,  and  with 
an  air  of  ease  and  grace  in  his  whole  position 
and  demeanour,  which  bespoke  long  familiarity 
with  courts.  William  gazed  at  him  with  a 
smile,  and  heard  him  speak  evidently  with 
pleasure. 

"  Well,  my  Lord,"  he  said,  "  I  am  very  glad 
of  the  news  you  give  me.  With  the  assistance  of 
yourself,  and  ray  Lord  Keeper  here,  together 
with    that  ^of  our    G;ood   friend   the    Duke   of 
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Shrewsbury,  I  doubt  not  now  my  affairs  will 
go  well.  I  am  bappy  to  see  your  Iiealtb  so 
well  restored,  my  Lord ;  for  you  know  my 
friendship  for  you  well  enough,  to  be  aware, 
that  I  was  seriously  afflicted  at  your  illnesrs,  for 
your  own  sake,  as  well  as  because  it  deprived 
me  of  the  counsel  and  assistance  of  one,  who,  as 
I  thought  he  would,  has  proved  himself  the 
only  person,  sufliciently  loved  by  all  men,  to 
reconcile  the  breaches  between  some  of  my  best 
friends." 

"  Most  grateful  I  am,  sir,"  replied  the  Earl 
of  Sunbury  to  this  unusually  long  speecfi, 
''  that  Heaven  has  made  me  an  instrument  for 
that  purpose,  and  I  can  never  sufficiently  ex- 
press my  gratitude,  for  your  not  being  angry  at 
my  long  absence  from  your  Majesty's  service. 
The  arrangements  thus  being  made.  Sire,  I 
will  humbly  take  my  leave,  begging  your 
Majesty  not  to  forget  the  interests  of  my  young 
friend,  according  to  your  gracious  promise." 

"  I  will  not  forget,  I  will  not  forget,"  replied 
the    King.     "  When  do  you  publicly  announce 
your  return,  my  Lord  ?  " 
T  2 
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"  I  think  it  would  be  better  not.  Sire," 
replied  the  Earl,  '*till  after  we  have  notified 
the  arrangements  to  the  three  gentlemen  who 
retire." 

The  King  smiled.  "  That  can  be  done  to- 
morrow, my  Lord,"  he  said ;  "  and  I  cannot  but 
say,  that  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better,  for 
my  service  has  already  suffered." 

"  That  disagreeable  task  will  of  course  fall 
on  my  Lord  Keeper,"  said  Lord  Sunbury, 
looking  to  Somers  with  a  smile. 

'*  I  shall  do  it  without  ceremony,  my  Lord," 
replied  Lord  Somers.  "  It  will  be  a  mere 
matter  of  form ;  and  if  we  could  have  found  a 
position  suitable  to  my  Lord  Wharton,  I  should 
say  that  we  have  constructed  the  most  har- 
monious administration  that  I  have  seen  since 
the  glorious  Revolution." 

The  King's  brow  grew  somewhat  dark  at 
the  name  of  Lord  Wharton ;  and  the  Earl  of 
Sunbury  making  a  sign  to  the  Lord  Keeper  to 
avoid  that  topic,  took  his  leave  of  the  King, 
saying,   "  I  think  I  have  your  Majesty's  per- 
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mission  to  retire  through  your  private  apart- 
ments." 

As  he  was  opening  a  door  a  little  to  the 
King's  right  hand,  however,  he  was  met  by  the 
Earl  of  Portland,  who  greeted  him  with  a  well- 
pleased  smile,  and  then  passed  on  towards  the 
King,  of  whom  Lord  Somers  was  taking  leave 
at  the  same  moment. 

"  May  it  please  your  Majesty,"  said  the 
Earl  of  Portland,  as  soon  as  the  Lords  Sun- 
bury  and  Somers  had  departed,  ''  the  young 
gentleman  whom  you  were  once  pleased  to  see 
concerning  the  Duke  of  Berwick's  coming  to 
England,  is  now  here,  together  wdth  another 
gentleman  calling  himself  Green,  whom  your 
Majesty  also,  I  understand " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  King,  "  I  will  see  him. 
I  promised  to  see  him." 

"  You  told  me  also.  Sire,"  replied  Lord 
Portland,  "  if  ever  this  other  gentleman  ap- 
plied, you  would  also  see  him.  Mr.  Wilton 
Brown,  I  mean." 

"  I  will  see  him  too,"  said  the  King.     "  I 
T  3 
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will  see  them  together.  Let  them  be  called, 
Bentinck." 

Lord  Portland  went  to  the  door,  and  gave 
the  necessary  orders,  and  in  a  moment  or  two 
after,  Wilton  and  his  companion  stood  in  the 
presence  of  the  King. 

As  they  entered,  Lord  Albemarle  said  a  few 
words  to  William,  in  a  low  tone,  to  which 
William  replied,  "  No,  no,  I  will  tell  you  if  it 
be  necessary.  —  Now,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  I 
understood,  from  the  note  received  this  morn- 
ing by  my  Lord  of  Albemarle,  that  you  re- 
quested an  audience  together,  which,  as  I  had 
promised  to  each  separately,  I  have  given.  Is 
your  business  the  same,  or  different  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  same.  Sire,"  replied  Green  at  once. 
"  But  I  will  beg  this  young  gentleman  to  urge 
what  he  has  to  say  in  the  first  place." 

The   Kino-  nodded  his  head    to   Wilton    to 
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proceed  ;  adding,  "  I  have  little  time  this  morn- 
ing, and  you  may  be  brief;  for  if  your  business 
be  what  I  think,  it  has  been  opened  to  me  by  a 
friend  of  yours,  and  you  will  hear  more  from 
me  or  him  on  Tuesday." 
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"If  your  Majesty  refers  to  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury,"  said  Wilton,  '•  I  have  not  the 
honour  of  his  acquaintance  ;  but  he  promised,  I 
know,  to  urge  upon  your  Majesty's  clemency 
the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Gaveston,  in  regard  lo 
which  I  have  now  ventured  to  approach  you." 

"  We  are  mistaking  each  other,"  said  the 
King.  "  I  thouglit  you  meant  something  else. 
What  about  the  Duke?" 

"When  your  Majesty  was  last  pleased  to 
receive  me,"  replied  Wilton,  "  I  had  the  honour 
of  recounting  to  you  how  I  had  been  employed 
by  his  Grace  to  set  free  his  daughter  who  had 
been  carried  away  by  Sir  John  Fenwick  and 
other  Jacobites.  I  explained  to  your  Majesty 
at  that  time  that  this  daring  act  had  been 
committed  by  those  Jacobites  in  consequence  of 
a  quarrel  between  the  Duke  and  Sir  John 
Fenwick,  which  quarrel  was  occasioned  by  the 
Duke  indignantly  refusing  to  take  part  in  the 
infamous  conspiracy  against  your  Majest}^ 
Since  then,  Sir  John  Fenwick  has  been  arrested, 
and  has  charged  the  Duke  with  being  a  party 
to  that  conspiracy.  He  has  done  this  entirely 
T  4 
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and  evidently  out  of  revenge,  and  as  far  as  my 
testimony  goes,  I  can  distinctly  show  your 
Majesty,  that  after  his  daughter  was  carried 
away,  the  Duke  had  no  opportunity  whatsoever 
of  revealing  what  he  knew  of  the  conspiracy 
without  endangering  her  safety  till  after  the 
whole  was  discovered,  for  on  the  mornino-  of 
her  return  to  town,  after  being  set  free,  the 
warrants  against  the  conspirators  were  already 
issued." 

"You  told  me  all  this  before,  I  think,"  said 
the  King,  with  somewhat  of  a  heavy  brow  and 
impatient  air.     "  Where  is  the  Duke  now?  " 

"  He  is  in  the  Tower,  Sire,"  replied  Wilton, 
"  a  prisoner  of  state,  upon  this  charge  of  Sir 
John  Fen  wick's,  and  I  am  bold  to  approach 
your  Majesty  to  beseech  you  to  take  his  case 
into  consideration." 

The  King's  brow  had  by  this  time  grown 
very  dark,  and  turning  to  Lord  Portland,  he 
said,  "  This  is  another,  you  see,  Bentinck." 

"  I  beseech  your  Majesty,"  continued  Wilton, 
as  soon  as  the  King  paused,  "  I  beseech  you  to 
hear  my  petition,  and  to  grant  it.     It  is  a  case 
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in  which  I  am  deeply  interested.  You  were 
pleased  to  say  that  I  had  conducted  myself  well, 
you  were  pleased  to  promise  me  your  gracious 
favour,  and  I  beseech  you  now  to  extend  it  to 
me  so  far,  as  at  my  petition  to  show  clemency 
to  a  nobleman  who,  perhaps,  may  have  acted 
foolishly  in  suffering  his  ears  to  be  guilty  of 
hearing  some  evil  designs  against  you,  but  who 
testified  throughout  the  most  indignant  horror  at 
the  purposes  of  these  conspirators,  who  has  been 
punished  severely  already  by  the  temporary  loss 
of  his  child,  by  the  most  terrible  anxiety  about 
her,  and  by  long  imprisonment  in  the  Tower, 
where  he  now  lies,  withering  under  a  sense  of 
your  Majesty's  displeasure.  Let  me  entreat 
your  Majesty  to  grant  me  this  petition,"  and 
advancing  a  step,  Wilton  knelt  at  the  King's 
feet. 

"  Why,  I  thought,  young  gentleman,"  replied 
William,  "  that  before  this  time  you  were 
married  to  the  pretty  heiress." 

"  Oh  no,  Sire,"  replied  Wilton,  with  a  sad 
smile,  "  that  is  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
Such  a  report  got  abroad  in  the  world,  but  I 
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have  neither  station,  fortune,  rank,  or  any  other 
advantage  to  entitle  me  to  such  a  hope." 

"  And  you,  Colonel,"  said  the  King,  turning 
towards  Green,  "is  this  the  object  of  your 
coming  also  ?  " 

"  It  is.  Sire,"  answered  Green,  advancing. 
"  But  first  of  all  permit  me  to  do  an  act  that  I 
have  never  done  before,  and  kissing  your 
Majesty's  hand,  to  acknowledge  that  I  feel  you 
are  and  will  be  King  of  England.  May  I  add 
more,  that  you  are  worthy  of  being  so." 

The  King  was  evidently  pleased  and  struck. 
"  I  am  glad  to  see,"  he  answered,  holding  out 
his  hand  to  Green,  "  that  we  have  reclaimed 
one  Jacobite." 

"  Sire,"  answered  Green,  kissing  the  King's 
hand,  but  without  rising,  "my  affections  are 
not  easily  changed,  and  may  remain  with 
another  house ;  but  it  were  folly  to  deny  any 
longer  your  sovereignty,  and,"  he  added,  the 
moment  after,  "  it  would  be  treachery  hence- 
forth to  do  any  thing  against  it.  —  And  now, 
Sire,"  he  continued,  "  let  me  urge  most  ear- 
nestly  this  young  gentleman's  petition,  and  let 
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it  be  at  my  suit  that  tlie  Duke's  liberation  is 
granted.  Wilton  here  may  have  many  peti- 
tions yet  to  present  to  your  Majesty  on  his  own 
account.  I  shall  never  have  any;  and  as  your 
Majesty  told  me  to  claim  a  boon  at  your  hands, 
and  promised  to  grant  me  any  thing  that  was 
not  unreasonable,  I  beseech  you  to  grant  me, 
as  not  an  unreasonable  request,  the  full  pardon 
and  liberation  of  a  man  who  this  young  gentle- 
man, and  I,  and  Sir  John  Fenwick,  and  I  think 
your  Majesty  too,  well  know  would  as  soon 
have  attempted  any  thing  against  your  Majesty's 
life  as  he  would  have  sacrificed  his  own.  This 
is  the  boon  I  crave,  this  is  the  petition  I  have 
to  present,  and  I  hope  and  trust  that  you  will 
grant  my  request." 

''And  have  you  nothing  else.  Colonel,  to 
demand  on  your  own  account  ?  "  said  the  King 
gravely. 

'•'  Nothing,  Sire,"  replied  Green  :  "  I  make 
this  my  only  request." 

"  What  ? "  said  the  King,  after  giving  a 
glance  as  playful,  perhaps,  as  any  glance  could 
be  upon  the  countenance  of  William  III.     "  Is 
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this  the  only  request  ?  I  have  seen  in  English 
history,  since  it  became  my  duty  to  study  it,  a 
number  of  precedents  of  general  pardons, 
granted  under  the  great  seal,  by  monarchs  my 
predecessors,  to  certain  of  their  subjects  who 
have  done  some  good  service,  for  all  crimes, 
misdemeanours,  felonies,  et  ccEtera,  committed 
in  times  previous.  Now,  sir,  from  a  few  things 
I  have  heard,  it  has  struck  me  that  such  a 
patent  would  be  not  at  all  inexpedient  in  your 
own  case,  and  I  expected  you  to  ask  it." 

"  I  have  not,  and  I  do  not  ask  it.  Sire,"  re- 
plied Green  in  the  same  grave  tone  with  which 
he  had  previously  spoken.  "  I  may  have  done 
many  things  that  are  wrong,  Sire,  but  I  have 
neither  injured,  insulted,  or  offended  any  one 
whom  I  knew  to  be  a  true  subject  of  the  Prince 
I  considered  my  lawful  King.  Possessing  still 
his  commission,  I  believed  myself  at  liberty  to 
levy  upon  those  who  were  avowedly  his  enemies, 
the  rents  of  that  property  whereof  they  had 
deprived  me  fighting  in  his  cause.  —  Sire,  I 
may  have  been  wrong  in  my  view,  and  I  believe 
I  have  been  so.     I  speak  not  in  my  own  justir 
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fication,  therefore.  My  head  is  at  your  feet  if 
you  choose  to  take  it :  death  has  no  terrors  for 
me;  life  has  no  charms.  I  stay  as  long  as  God 
wills  it :  when  he  calls  me  hence,  it  matters 
little  what  way  1  take  my  departure.  My  re- 
quest, Sire,  is  for  the  liberation  of  the  Duke, 
who,  believe  me,  is  perfectly  innocent;  and  I 
earnestly  entreat  your  Majesty  not  to  keep  him 
longer  within  the  walls  of  a  prison,  w^hich  to 
the  heart  of  an  Englishman  is  worse  than  death 
itself." 

"  I  am  sufficiently  an  Englishman  to  feel 
that,"  replied  the  King.  —  **  Your  own  free 
pardon  for  all  offences  up  to  this  time  we  give, 
or  rather  promise  you,  should  it  be  needed, 
without  your  asking  it.  Mark  the  King's 
words,  gentlemen.  In  regard  to  the  liber- 
ation of  the  Duke,  demanded  of  us,  as  you 
have  demanded  it ;  that  is,  as  the  only  request 
of  a  person  who  has  rendered  us  most  important 
service,  and  to  whom  w^e  have  pledged  our  word 
to  concede  some  boon,  we  would  grant  it  also, 
but " 
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"  Oh,  sire  !  "  exclaimed  Green,  "  let  your 
clemency  blot  out  that  but." 

"  Hear  me,  hear  me,"  said  the  King,  relaps- 
ing into  his  usual  tone ;  "  I  would  willingly 
grant  you  the  Duke's  liberation  as  the  boon 
which  you  require,  and  which  I  promised ;  but 
that  I  granted  the  order  for  his  liberation  Some 
four  days  ago,  not  even  demanding  bail  for  his 
appearance,  but  perfectly  satisfied  of  his  inno- 
cence. I  ordered  also  such  steps  to  be  taken, 
that  a  nolle  prosequi  might  be  entered,  so  as  to 
put  his  mind  fully  at  rest.  I  told  the  Earl  of 
Byerdale  the  day  before  yesterday  that  I  had 
done  this  at  the  request  of  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury, and  I  bade  him  take  the  warrant,  which, 
signed  by  myself,  and  countersigned  by  Mr. 
Secretary  Trumbull,  was  then  lying  in  the 
hands  of  the  clerk.  It  is  either  in  the  clerk's 
hands  still,  or  in  those  of  Lord  Byerdale.  But 
that  lord  has  committed  a  most  grievous  offence 
in  suffering  any  of  my  subjects  to  remain  in  a 
prison  when  the  order  was  signed  for  their 
liberation." 

"  May  it  please  your  Majesty,"  said  Keppel, 
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stepping  forward,  "  I  questioned  the  clerk  this 
morning,  as  I  passed,  knowing  what  your  Ma- 
jesty had  done,  and  hearing  to  my  surprise  from 
my  Lord  Pembroke  that  the  Duke  was  still  in 
prison.  The  clerk  tells  me  that  he  had  still 
the  warrant.  Lord  Byerdale  seeming  to  have 
forgotten  it  entirely." 

"  He  has  forgotten  too  many  things,"  said 
the  King,  "  and  yet  his  memory  is  good  when 
he  pleases.  —  Fetch  me  the  warrant,  Arnold. 
Colonel,  I  grant  this  warrant,  you  see,  not  to 
you.  You  must  think  of  some  other  boon  at 
another  time.  Young  gentleman,  I  have  been 
requested,  by  a  true  friend  of  yours  and  mine, 
to  hear  your  petition  upon  various  points,  and 
to  do  something  for  you.  I  can  hear  no  more 
petitions  to-day,  however,  but  perhaps  you  may 
find  a  kinder  ear  to  listen  to  you  ;  and  as  to 
doing  any  thing  for  you,"  he  continued,  as  he 
saw  Keppel  return  with  a  paper  in  his  hand  — 
"  as  to  doing  any  thing  for  you,  the  best  thing 
I  can  do  is  to  send  you  to  the  Tower.  There, 
take  the  warrant,  and  either  get  into  a  boat  or 
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on  your  horse's  back,  and  bear  the  good  tidings 
to  the  Duke  yourself." 

As  he  spoke,  the  King  gave  the  paper  into 
Wilton's  hand,  and  turned  partly  round  to  the 
Earl  of  Portland  with  a  smile;  then  looked 
round  again  calmly,  and,  by  a  grave  inclination 
of  the  head,  signified  to  Wilton  and  his  com- 
panion that  their  audience  was  at  an  end. 

As  soon  as  they  were  in  the  lobby,  Green 
grasped  his  young  friend's  hand  eagerly  in  his 
own,  demanding,  "Now,  Wilton,  are  you 
happy?" 

"  Most  miserable  !"  replied  Wilton.  "  This 
paper  is  indeed  the  greatest  relief  to  me,  be- 
cause it  puts  me  beyond  all  chance  of  dishonour. 
No  one  can  impute  to  me  now  that  I  have  done 
wrong,  or  violated  my  word,  even  by  a  breath ; 
but  still  I  am  most  unhappy,  and  the  vei'y  act 
that  I  am  going  to  do  seals  my  unhappiness." 

"  Such  things  may  well  be,"  replied  Green ; 
''  I  know  it  from  bitter  experience.  But  how 
it  can  be  so,  Wilton,  in  your  case,  I  cannot 
tell." 

Wilton  shook  his  head  sorrowfully.     "  I  can- 
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not  stay  to  explain  all  now,"  he  said,  '^for  I 
must  hasten  to  the  Duke,  and  not  leave  his 
mind  in  doubt  and  fear  for  a  moment.  But  in 
going  thither,  I  go  to  see  her  I  love  for  the  last 
time.  The  metropolis  will  henceforth  be  hate- 
ful to  me,  and  I  shall  fly  from  it  as  speedily  as 
possible.  I  feel  that  I  cannot  live  in  it  after 
that  hope  is  at  an  end.  I  shall  apply  for  a 
commission  in  the  army,  and  seek  what  fate 
may  send  me  in  some  more  active  life;  but 
before  I  go,  probably  this  very  night,  if  you 
will  give  me  shelter,  I  will  seek  you  and  the 
Lady  Helen,  to  both  of  whom  I  have  much, 
very  much  to  say.  I  shall  find  you  at  Lord 
Sherbrooke's  cottage  where  I  last  saw  you  ? 
There  I  will  explain  every  thing.  And  now, 
farewell." 

Thus  saying,  he  shook  Green's  hand,  mounted 
his  horse,  and  at  a  very  rapid  pace  spurred  on 
towards  London  by  all  the  shortest  roads  that 
he  could  discover. 
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his  account,  and  began  to  share  his  anxiety  for 
the  result. 

At  length  a  distant  door  was  heard  to  open, 
then  came  the  sound  of  the  well-known  step  in 
the  anteroom,  making  Laura's  heart  beat,  and 
the  Duke  smile  ;  but  there  was  nothing  joyful  in 
the  tread  of  that  step :  it  was  slow  and  thoughtful ; 
and  after  the  hand  was  placed  upon  the  lock  of 
the  door  there  was  still  a  pause,  which,  though 
in  reality  very  brief,  seemed  long  to  the  prisoner 
and  his  daughter.  At  length,  however,  the 
door  opened,  and  Wilton  himself  entered  the 
room.  There  came  a  smile,  too,  upon  his  lip, 
but  Laura  could  not  but  see,  that  smile  was  a 
very  sad  one. 

"  We  have  been  waiting  for  you  most 
anxiously,  my  dear  Wilton,"  said  the  Duke: 
**  we  have  fancied  all  manner  of  things,  all  sorts 
of  difficulties  and  obstacles ;  for  I  well  knew  that 
nothing  but  matters  of  absolute  necessity  would 
keep  you  from  the  side  of  your  dear  bride  at 
this  moment." 

"  But  you  still  look  sad,  Wilton,"  said  Lady 
Laura,  holding  out  her  hand  to  him.     "  Let  us 
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hear,  Wilton,  let  us  hear  all  at  once,  dear 
Wilton.  Has  any  thing  happened  to  derange 
our  plans,  or  prevent  my  father's  escape  ?  " 

Wilton  kissed  her  hand  affectionately,  reply- 
ing, "  Fear  not  on  that  account,  dear  Laura,  fear 
not  on  that  account.  Your  father  is  no  longer  a 
prisoner. — My  Lord  Duke,  there  is  the  warrant 
for  your  liberation,  signed  by  the  King's  own 
hand,  and  properly  countersigned." 

The  Duke  clasped  his  hands  together,  and 
looked  up  to  heaven  with  eyes  full  of  thankful- 
ness, and  Laura's  joy  also  burst  forth  in  tears.. 
But  she  saw  that  Wilton  remained  sad  and  cold ; 
and  mistaking  the  cause,  she  turned  quickly  to 
her  father,  saying,  "  Oh,  my  dear  father,  in  this 
moment  of  joy,  make  him  who  has  given  us  so 
much  happiness  happy  also.  Tell  him,  tell 
him,  my  dear  father,  that  you  will  not,  that  you 
cannot  think  of  refusing  him  your  child  after 
all  that  he  has  done  for  us." 

"  No,  no,  Laura,"  cried  the  Duke  :  "  you 
shall  be  his " 

But  Wilton  interrupted  him  ;  and  throwing 
his  arms  round  Lady  Laura,  pressed  her  for  a 
u  3 
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moment  to  his  heart,  took  one  long  ardent  kiss, 
and  then  turning  to  the  Duke,  said,  "  Pardon 
me,  my  Lord  Duke  !  —  It  is  the  last !  Nay,  do 
not  interrupt  me,  for  I  have  a  task  to  perform 
which  requires  all  the  firmness  I  can  find  to 
accomplish  it.  On  seeing  Lord  Byerdale  yes- 
terday, he  told  me  of  the  whole  arrangements 
which  he  had  made  with  you,  and  of  the  plan 
for  your  escape  :  he  showed  me  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  note  which  he  had  written  to  the 
governor  of  the  Tower,  concerning  the  mar- 
riage between  your  daughter  and  myself,  your 
escape  could  not  be  effected  till  the  ceremony  had 
taken  place,  as  it  was  assigned  as  the  cause  for 
our  leaving  the  Tower  so  late  at  night.  He 
made  me  pledge  myself  not  to  disclose  his  part 
in  this  scheme  to  any  one;  and  he  then  said 
that  he  would  tell  me  the  secret  of  my  birth, 
if  I  would  plight  my  honour  not  to  reveal  it  till 
after  your  safety  was  secure.  I  pledged  myself, 
and  he  told  me  all.  I  now  found,  my  Lord,  that 
you  and  I  had  both  been  most  shamefully  de- 
ceived —  deceived  for  the  purpose,  I  do  believe, 
of  revenging   on    you    and    Lady   Laura   her 
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former  rejection  of  Lord  Sherbrooke,  by  driving 
her  to  marry  a  person  altogether  inferior  tp 
herself  in  station.  You  will  see  that  he  had 
placed  me  in  the  most  difficult  of  all  posi- 
tions. If  I  carried  out  his  plan  of  escape, 
I  knowingly  made  use  of  his  deceit  to  gain 
for  myself  the  greatest  earthly  happiness. 
If  I  revealed  to  you  what  he  told  me,  I  broke 
my  pledged  word,  and  at  the  same  time  gave 
you  no  choice,  but  either  unwillingly  to  give  me 
your  daughter's  hand,  or  to  remain,  and  risk 
the  chance  of  longer  imprisonment  and  trial. 
If  I  held  off  and  disappointed  you  in  your  es- 
cape, I  again  broke  my  word  to  Lady  Laura. 
You  may  conceive  the  agony  of  my  mind 
during  last  night.  There  was  but  one  hope  of 
my  being  able  to  escape  dishonour,  though  it 
was  a  verv  slight  one.  I  determined  to  qo  to 
the  King  himself.  I  engaged  a  gentleman  to 
go  with  me,  who  has  some  influence ;  and  this 
morning  we  presented  ourselves  at  Hampton 
Court.  His  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to 
receive  us  :  he  treated  me  with  all  kindness, 
u  4 
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and  gave  me  the  warrant  for  your  liberation  to 
bring  hither.  That  warrant  was  ah'eady  signed  ; 
for  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  had  kept  his  word 
with  me,  and  applied  for  it  earnestly  and  success- 
fully. The  Earl  of  Byerdale  knew  that  it  was 
prepared,  so  that  he  was  quite  safe  in  permitting 
your  escape.  I  have  now  nothing  further  to 
do,  my  Lord,  than  to  wish  you  joy  of  your 
liberation,  and  to  bid  you  adieu  for  ever." 

"  Stay,  stay  ! "  said  the  Duke,  much  moved. 
"  Let  me  hear  more,  Wilton." 

But  Wilton  had  already  turned  to  Lady 
Laura  and  taken  her  hand. 

"  Oh,  Laura,"  he  said,  "  if  I  have  been  de- 
ceived into  making  you  unhappy  as  well  as 
myself,  forgive  me.  You  know,  you  well  know, 
that  I  would  give  every  earthly  good  to  obtain 
this  dear  hand;  that  I  would  sacrifice  any 
thing  on  earth  for  that  object,  but  honour, 
truth,  and  integrity.  Laura,  I  feel  you  can 
never  be  mine ;  try  to  forget  what  has  been ; 
while  I  seek  in  distant  lands,  not  forgetfulness, 
if  it  come  not  accompanied  by  death,  but  the 
occupation  of  the  battle-field,  and  the  hope  of 
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a   speedy   and  not   inglorious    termination    to 
suffering.     Farewell :  once  more,  farewell !  " 

"  Stay,  stay  !"  said  the  Duke  —  "  stay,  Wil- 
ton !  What  was  it  the  Earl  told  you  ?  He 
said  that  you  had  as  good  blood  in  your  veins 
as  his  own.  He  said  you  were  even  related  to 
himself.     What  did  he  tell  you  ?  " 

The  blood  mounted  into  W^ilton's  cheek. 
"  He  told  me,  my  Lord,"  he  said,  "  that  I  was 
the  natural  son  of  his  cousin."  And  feeling 
that  he  could  bear  no  more,  he  turned  abruptly 
and  quitted  the  apartment. 

As  he  did  so.  Lady  Laura  sank  at  her  father's 
feet,  and  clasped  his  knees.  "  Oh,  my  father," 
she  said,  "  do  not,  do  not  make  me  miserable 
for  ever.  Think  of  your  child's  happiness  before 
any  considerations  of  pride ;  think  of  the  noble 
conduct  of  him  who  has  just  left  us;  and  ask  your- 
self if  I  can  cease  to  love  him  while  I  have  life." 
"  Never,  Laura,  never  ! "  said  the  Duke, 
sternly.  ''  Had  it  been  any  thing  else  but 
that,  I  might  have  yielded ;  but  it  cannot  be  ! 
Never,  my  child,  never  !  —  So  urge  me  not ! 
—  I  would  rather  see  you  in  your  grave." 
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Those  rash  and  shameful  words,  which  the 
basest  and  most  unholy  pride  has  too  often  in 
this  world  wrung  from  a  parent's  lips  towards 
a  child,  had  been  scarcely  uttered  by  the  Duke, 
when  he  felt  his  daughter's  arms  relax  their 
hold  of  his  knees,  her  weight  press  heavily  upon 
him,  and  the  next  instant  she  lay  senseless  on 
the  ground. 

For  an  instant  the  consciousness  of  the  un- 
christian words  he  had  uttered  smote  his  heart 
with  fear;  fear  lest  the  retributive  hand  of 
Heaven  should  have  punished  his  pride,  even  in 
the  moment  of  offence,  by  taking  away  the 
child  whose  happiness  he  was  preparing  to 
sacrifice,  and  of  whose  death  he  had  made 
light. 

He  called  loudly  for  help,  and  his  servant  and 
Lady  Laura's  maid  were  soon  in  the  room. 
They  raised  her  head  with  cushions;  they 
brought  water ;  they  called  for  farther  assist- 
ance ;  and  though  it  soon  became  evident  that 
Laura  had  only  fainted,  it  was  long  be- 
fore the  slightest  symptom  of  returning  con- 
sciousness appeared.     The  Duke,  the  servants, 
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and  some  attendants  of  the  governor  of  the 
Tower,  were  still  gathered  round  her,  and  her 
eyes  were  just  opening  and  looking  faintly  up 
when  another  person  was  suddenly  added  to 
the  group,  and  a  mild,  fine- toned  voice  said,  in 
the  ear  of  the  Duke,  — 

*'  Good  God  !  my  Lord  Duke,  what  has  hap- 
pened ?  Had  you  not  better  send  for  Millington 
or  Garth?" 

"  She  is  better,  she  is  better,"  said  the  Duke, 
rising ;  "  she  is  coming  to  herself  again.  — Good 
Heaven  !  my  Lord  of  Sunbury,  is  it  you  ?  This 
is  an  unexpected  pleasure." 

"  I  cannot  say,"  replied  Lord  Sunbury,  "  that 
it  is  an  unexpected  pleasure  to  me,  my  Lord ;  for 
though  I  would  rather  see  your  Grace  in  any 
other  place,  and  heard  this  morning  at  Hampton 
Court  that  the  order  for  your  liberation  was 
signed,  yet  I  heard  just  now  that  you  were  still 
in  the  Tower ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  I  expected 
to  find  my  young  friend  Wilton  with  you.  Let 
us  attend  to  the  lady,  however,"  he  added, 
seeing  that  his  allusion  to  Wilton  made  the 
Duke  turn  a  little  red,  and  divining,  perhaps, 
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that  Lady  Laura's  illness  was  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  the  absence  of  his  young  friend  — 
*^  she  is  growing  better." 

And  kindly  kneeling  down  beside  her,  he 
took  her  hand  in  his,  saying  in  a  tender  and 
paternal  tone,  "  I  hope  you  are  better,  my  dear 
young  lady.  Nay,  nay,"  he  added  in  a  lower 
voice,  "  be  comforted,  all  will  go  well,  depend 
upon  it:  —  you  are  better  now;  you  are  better 
Isee."  And  then  perceiving  that  only  having 
seen  him  once  before.  Lady  Laura  did  not  re- 
collect him,  he  added  his  own  name,  saying, 
"  Lord  Sunbury,  my  dear,  the  father,  by  love 
and  by  adoption,  of  a  dear  friend  of  yours." 

The  allusion  to  Wilton  immediately  produced 
its  effect  upon  Lady  Laura,  and  she  burst  into 
tears ;  but  seeing  Lord  Sunbury  about  to  rise, 
she  clung  to  his  hand,  saying,  "  Do  not  leave 
me,  do  not  leave  me.  I  shall  be  better  in  a 
minute.     I  will  send  him  a  message  by  you." 

"  I  will  not,  indeed,  leave  you,"  replied  Lord 
Sunbury ;  ''  but  I  think  we  do  not  need  all 
these  people  present  just  now.  Your  father  and 
I  and  your  woman  will  be  enough," 
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According  to  his  suggestion  the  room  was 
cleared,  the  windows  were  all  thrown  open,  and 
in  about  half  an  hour  Lady  Laura  had  suffi- 
ciently recovered  herself  to  sit  up  and  speak 
with  ease.  Lord  Sunbury  had  avoided  [return- 
ing to  the  subject  of  Wilton,  till  he  fancied 
that  she  could  bear  it,  knowing  that  it  might 
be  more  painful  to  her,  even  to  hear  him  con- 
versing with  her  father  upon  such  a  topic,  than 
to  take  part  in  the  discussion  herself.  At 
length,  however,  he  said, — 

"  Now  this  fair  lady  is  tolerably  well  again, 
let  me  ask  your  Grace  where  I  can  find  my 
young  friend,  Wilton  Brown.  I  was  told  at 
his  lodgings  that  he  had  come  on  with  all  speed 
to  the  Tower,  merely  getting  a  fresh  horse  as 
he  passed." 

"He  was  here  not  long  ago,  my  Lord," 
replied  the  Duke,  coldly.  "  He  was  kind 
enough  to  bring  me  from  Hampton  Court  the 
warrant  for  my  enlargement.  He  went  away 
in  some  haste  and  in  some  sorrow,  not  from 
any  thing  I  said,  my  Lord,  but  from  what  his 
own  good  sense  showed  him  must  be  the  conse- 
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quence  of  some  discoveries  which  he  had  made 
regarding  his  own  birth.  I  must  say  he  has  in 
the  business  behaved  most  honourably,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  most  sensibly;  and  any  thing 
on  earth  that  I  can  reasonably  do  to  testify  my 
gratitude  to  him  for  all  the  services  he  has  ren- 
dered me  and  mine,  I  will  willingly  do  it,  should 
it  cost  me  one  half  of  my  estates." 

Lady  Laura  had  covered  her  eyes  with  her 
hands,  but  the  tears  trickled  through  her  fingers 
in  spite  of  all  she  could  do  to  restrain  them. 
Lord  Sunbury,  too,  was  a  good  deal  agitated, 
and  showed  it  more  than  might  have  been 
expected  in  a  man  so  calm  and  deliberate  as 
himself.  He  even  rose  from  his  chair,  and 
walked  twice  across  the  room,  before  he  re- 
plied, 

"  My  Lord  Duke,"  he  said  at  length,  "  from 
what  you  say,  I  fear  that  both  Wilton  and  your 
Grace  have  acted  hastily ;  and  I  am  pained  at 
it  the  more,  because  I  believe  that  I  myself  am  in 
some  degree  the  cause  of  all  the  misery  that  he 
now  feels,  and  of  all  the  grief  which  I  can  clearly 
see  is  in  the  breast  of  this  dear  young  lady.     I 
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have  done  Wilton  wrong,  my  Lord,  by  a  want  of 
proper  precaution  and  care  —  most  uninten- 
tionally and  unknowingly ;  but  still  I  have  done 
him  wrong  which  I  fear  may  be  irreparable. 
I  must  see,  and  endeavour,  as  far  as  it  is  in  my 
power,  to  remedy  what  has  gone  amiss ;  but 
whether  I  can,  or  whether  I  cannot  do  so,  I 
have  determined  to  atone  for  my  fault  in  the 
only  way  that  it  is  possible.  The  last  heir  in  my 
family  entail  is  lately  dead  :  —  my  estates  are  at 
my  own  disposal.  I  have  notified  to  the  King 
this  day,  that  I  have  adopted  Wilton  Brown  as 
my  son  and  heir ;  and  his  Majesty  has  been 
graciously  pleased  to  promise  that  a  patent  shall 
pass  under  the  great  seal,  conveying  to  him 
my  titles  and  honours  at  my  death.  This  is  all 
that  I  know  with  certainty  can  be  done  at  pre- 
sent ;  but  there  may  be  more  done  hereafter,  in 
regard  to  which  I  will  not  enter  at  present; 
and  oh  !  my  Lord,"  he  continued,  seeing  the 
Duke  cast  down  his  eyes  in  cold  silence,  "  for 
my  sake,  for  Wilton's  sake,  for  this  young  lady's 
sake,  at  all  events  suspend  your  decision  till  we 
can  see  farther  in  this  matter." 
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The  Duke  raised  his  eyes  to  his  daughter's 
face,  and  yielded,  though  but  in  a  faint  degree, 
to  her  imploring  look. 

"  I  will  suspend  my  decision,  my  Lord,  at 
your  request,"  he  replied,  "  if  it  will  give  you 
any  pleasure.      But  Laura  knows  my  opinion, 
'  and  • " 

*'  Nay,  nay,"  said  the  Earl,  "  we  will  say  no 
more  upon  the  subject  then,  at  present,  my 
Lord.  But  as  your  Grace  has  the  order  for 
your  liberation,  and  there  can  be  no  great 
pleasure  in  staying  in  this  place,  perhaps  your 
Grace  and  Lady  Laura  will  get  into  my  car- 
riage, which  is  now  in  the  court ;  and  while  your 
servants  clear  your  apartments,  and  proceed  to 
make  preparations  at  Beaufort  House,  I  trust 
you  will  take  your  supper  at  my  poor  dwelling. 
There  I  may  have  an  opportunity,  my  Lord," 
he  added,  turning  with  a  graceful  bow  to  the 
Duke,  "  of  telling  you,  who  are  a  politician, 
some  great  political  changes  that  are  taking 
place,  though  I  fear,  that  as  1  expect  no  guests 
of  any  kind,  and   have  hitherto   preserved  a 
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strict  incognito,  I  shall  have  no  way  of  enter- 
taining this  fair  Lady  for  the  evening." 

Laura  shook  her  head  with  a  melancholy 
air,  but  made  no  reply.  The  Duke,  however, 
■was  taken  with  the  bait  of  political  news,  and 
accepted  the  invitation,  merely  saying,  "  1  take 
it  for  granted,  my  Lord,  that  Mr.  Brown  is  not 
at  your  house." 

"  As  far  as  I  know,"  replied  Lord  Sunbury, 
"  he  is  not  aware  of  my  being  in  England.  I 
came  to  seek  him  here,  wishing  to  tell  him 
various  matters;  but  up  to  this  time,  I  have 
neither  written  to  him,  nor  heard  from  him 
since  I  have  been  in  this  country.  And  now, 
my  Lord,"  he  continued,  taking  up  the  warrant 
from  the  table,  "  you  had  better  let  me  go  and 
speak  with  the  Governor's  deputy  here,  con- 
cerning this  paper,  and  in  five  minutes  I  will  be 
back,  to  conduct  you,  at  liberty,  to  my  house." 

Thus  saying,  he  left  them;  and  Lady  Laura, 
certainly  calmed  and  comforted  by  his  kindly 
manner,  and  the  hopeful  tone  in  which  he  spoke, 
prepared  with  pleasure  to  go  with  him.  Her 
father  mentioned  Wilton's  name  no  more;  but 
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gave  some  orders  to  his  servant,  and,  by  the 
time  that  they  were  ready  to  go.  Lord  Sunbury 
had  returned  with  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Gover- 
nor, announcing,  that  the  gates  of  the  Tower 
were  open  to  the  Duke.  The  Earl  then  offered 
his  hand  to  the  fair  girl,  and  led  her  down  to 
his  carriage,  saying  in  a  low  tone  as  they  went, 
*'  Fear  not,  my  dear  young  Lady.  We  shall 
find  means  to  soften  your  father  in  time." 

After  a  long  and  tedious  drive  through  the 
dull  streets  of  London,  the  carriage  of  the  Earl 
of  Sunbury  stopped  at  the  door  of  his  house  in 
St.  James's  Square.  None  of  his  servants  ap- 
peared yet  in  livery,  and  the  man  who  opened 
the  door  was  his  own  valet.  He  seemed  not  a 
little  astonished  at  the  sight  of  a  lady  and 
gentleman  with  his  master ;  and  the  Earl  was  as 
much  surprised  to  hear  loud  voices  from  the 
large  dining-room  on  his  left  hand. 

The  Duke  and  Lady  Laura,  however,  entered, 
and  were  passing  on  ;  but  the  valet,  as  soon  as 
he  had  closed  the  door,  advanced  and  whispered 
a  few  words  to  the  Earl. 

The    Earl    questioned    him    again    in    the 
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same  tone,  put  his  hand  for  a  moment  to  his 
forehead,  and  then  said,  addressing  the  Duke, 
"  There  are  some  persons  up  stairs,  my  Lord 
Duke,  that  we  would  rather  you  did  not  see  at 
this  moment.  I  will  speak  to  them  for  an  in- 
stant, and  be  down  with  you  directly,  if  you 
will  go  into  the  dining-room.  You  will  there, 
I  understand,  find  Lord  Byerdale  and  his  son, 
the  latter  of  whom  it  seems  has  come  hither 
for  my  support  and  advice,  and  has  been 
followed  by  his  father." 

"  But,  my  Lord,  my  Lord,"  said  the  Duke, 
"  after  Lord  Byerdale's  conduct  to  myself " 

"  Enter  into  no  dispute  with  him  till  I  come, 
my  dear  Duke,"  said  the  Earl  —  "I  will  be  with 
you  in  one  minute;  and  his  Lordship  of  Byerdale 
will  have  quite  sufficient  to  settle  with  me,  to 
give  occupation  to  his  thoughts  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening.  You  may  chance  to  see  trium- 
phant villany  rebuked  —  I  wanted  to  have  es- 
caped the  matter ;  but  since  he  has  presumed 
to  come  into  my  house  I  must  take  the  task 
upon  myself." 

The  tone  in  which  he  spoke,  and  the  expecta- 
X  2 
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tion  of  what  was  to  follow,  fixed  the  Duke's 
determination  at  once;  and  drawing  the  arm 
of  Lady  Laura  within  his  own,  he  followed 
the  servant,  who  now  threw  open  the  door  to 
which  Lord  Sunbury  pointed,  and  entered  the 
dining-room,  while  the  Earl  himself  ascended 
the  stairs. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

A  SCENE  curious  but  yet  painful  presented  itself 
to  the  eyes  of  Lady  Laura  and  her  father  on 
entering  the  dining-room  of  Lord  Sunbury's 
house.  On  the  side  of  the  room  opposite  to  the 
door  stood  Lord  Sherbrooke,  with  his  arms 
folded  on  his  chest,  his  brow  contracted,  his 
teeth  firmly  shut,  his  lips  drawn  close,  and  every 
feature  but  the  bright  and  flashing  eye  betoken- 
ing a  strong  and  vigorous  struggle  to  command 
the  passions  which  were  busy  in  his  bosom. 
Seated  at  the  table,  on  which  the  young  noble- 
man had  laid  down  his  sword,  was  his  beautiful 
wife  with  her  eyes  buried  in  her  hands,  and  no 
part  of  her  face  to  be  seen  but  a  portion  of  the 
cheek  as  pale  as  ashes,  and  the  small  delicate  ear 
glowing  like  fire.  The  sun  was  far  to  the  west- 
ward, and  streaming  in  across  the  open  space  of 
the  square,  poured  through  the  window  upon 
X  3 
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her  beautiful  form,  which,  even  under  the  pres- 
sure of  deep  grief,  fell  naturally  into  lines  of  the 
most  perfect  grace. 

But  the  same  evening  light  poured  across 
also,  and  streamed  full  upon  the  face  and  form 
of  the  Earl  of  Byerdale,  who  seemed  to  have 
totally  forgotten,  in  excess  of  rage,  the  calm 
command  over  himself  which  he  usually  exer- 
cised even  in  moments  of  the  greatest  excite- 
ment. His  lip  was  quivering,  his  brow  was 
contracted,  his  eye  was  rolling  with  strong  pas- 
sion, his  hand  was  clenched ;  and  at  the  mo- 
ment that  Laura  and  the  Duke  went  round 
the  table  from  the  door  towards  the  side  of  the 
room,  on  which  were  Lord  Sherbrooke  and 
his  wife,  the  Earl  was  shaking  his  clenched 
hand  at  his  son,  accompanying  by  that  gesture 
of  wrath  the  most  terrible  denunciations  upon 
his  head. 

"  Yes,  sir,  yes  !"  he  exclaimed.  "  I  tell  you 
my  curse  is  upon  you  !  I  divorce  myself  from 
your  mother's  memory  !  I  cast  you  off,  and 
abandon  you  for  ever !  Think  not  that  I  will 
have  pity  upon  you,  when  I  see  your  open- 
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mouthed  creditors  swallowing  you  up  living, 
and  dooming  you  to  a  prison  for  life.  May  an 
eternal  curse  fall  upon  me,  if  ever  I  relieve  you 
with  a  shilling  even  to  buy  you  bread  !  See  if 
the  man  in  whose  house  you  have  sought  shelter, 
see  if  this  Earl  of  Sunbury,  with  whom,  doubt- 
less, you  have  been  plotting  your  father's  de- 
struction, see  if  this  undermining  politician,  this 
diplomatic  mole,  will  give  you  means  to  pay  your 
debts,  or  furnish  you  with  bread  to  feed  your- 
self and  your  pretty  companion  there  !  No,  sir, 
no  !  Lead  forth,  to  the  beggary  to  which  you 
have  brought  her,  the  beggarly  offspring  of  that 
runagate  Jacobite  !  Lead  her  forth,  and  with  a 
train  of  babies  at  your  heels,  sing  French  ballads 
in  the  streets  to  gain  yourself  subsistence. — You 
thought  that  I  had  no  clue  to  your  proceedings. 
I  fancied  she  was  your  mistress,  and  that  mat- 
tered little,  for  it  is  the  only  thing  fitted  for  the 
beggarly  exile's  daughter.  But  since  she  is 
your  wife,  look  to  it  to  provide  for  her  yourself!" 
He  must  have  heard  somebody  enter  the 
room,  but  he  turned^  not  the  least  in  that  di- 
rection, carried  away  by  the  awful  whirlwind  of 
X  4 
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his  fury.  He  was  even  still  going  on,  without 
looking  round ;  but  it  was  a  woman's  voice,  the 
voice  of  a  gentle,  but  noble-hearted  woman  that 
stopped  him. 

Lady  Laura,  the  moment  she  entered  the 
room,  recognised  in  the  bending  form  of  her 
who  sat  weeping  and  trembling  at  the  table, 
one  who  had  been  kind  to  her  in  danger  and 
in  terror,  and  the  first  impulse  was  to  go  to  her 
support.  But  when  she  heard  the  insulting  and 
gross  words  of  the  Earl  of  Byerdale,  her  spirit 
rose,  her  heart  swelled  with  indignation,  and 
with  courage,  which  she  might  not  have  pos- 
sessed in  her  own  case,  she  turned  full  upon 
him,  exclaiming,  — 

'■  "  For  shame,  Earl  of  Byerdale  !  For  shame  ! 
This  to  a  woman  in  a  woman's  presence  !  If  you 
have  forgotten  that  you  are  a  gentleman,  have 
you  forgotten  that  you  are  a  man  ?"  And  going 
quickly  forward,  she  threw  her  arm  round  the 
neck  of  the  weeping  girl,  exclaiming,  "  Look 
up,  dear  Caroline  :  look  up,  "sweet  lady  !  You 
are  not  without  support !  A  friend  is  near 
you!- 
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Lady  Sherbrooke  looked  up,  saw  who  it  was, 
and  instantly  cast  herself  upon  her  bosom. 

The  Earl  of  Byerdale  turned  his  eyes  from 
Laura  to  the  Duke,  evidently  confounded  and 
surprised,  and  put  his  hand  upon  his  brow,  as 
if  to  collect  his  thoughts.  The  next  minute, 
however,  he  said  with  a  sneering  air,  "  Ha, 
pretty  lady,  is  that  you  ?  Ha,  my  Lord  Duke, 
have  you  escaped  from  the  Tower  ?  You  are 
somewhat  early  in  your  proceedings  !  Why  it 
wants  half  an  hour  of  night !  But  doubtless 
the  impatient  bridegroom  was  eager  to  have  all 
complete,  and  I  have  now  to  congratulate  my 
Lady  Laura  Brown  upon  her  father's  sudden 
enfranchisement,  and  her  marriage  with  my 
dear  cousin's  natural  child.  Ma'am,  I  am  your 
most  obedient,  humble  servant.  Duke,  I  con- 
gratulate you  upon  the  noble  alliance  you  have 
formed.  You  come  well,  you  come  happily,  to 
witness  me  curse  that  base  and  degenerate  boy. 
But  it  is  a  pity  you  did  not  bring  the  happy 
bridegroom,  Mr.  Brown,  that  we  might  have 
two  fine  specimens  of  noble  alliances  in  one 
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"  You  are  mistaken,  sir,"  said  the  Duke 
furiously,  "  you  are  mistaken,  sir.  Your  villany 
is  discovered;  your  base  treachery  has  been 
told  by  a  man  who  was  too  honourable  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  even  for  his  own  happiness." 

"  Then,  my  Lord  Duke,"  replied  the  Earl 
of  Byerdale,  "  he  is  as  great  a  liar  in  this  in- 
stance as  you  have  proved  yourself  a  fool  in 
every  one ;  for  he  plighted  me  his  word  not  to 
reveal  any  thing  till  your  safety  was  secure." 

"  It  is  you,  sir,  are  the  liar  ! "  replied  the 
Duke,  forgetting  every  thing  in  his  anger,  which 
was  now  raised  to  the  highest  pitch.  "  It  is 
you,  sir,  who  are  the  liar,  as  you  have  been 
the  knave  throughout,  and  may  now  prove  to  be 
the  fool  too  !  " 

"  Hush,  hush  !"  exclaimed  the  voice  of  Lord 
Sherbrooke,  raised  to  a  loud  tone.  "  Re- 
member, my  Lord  Duke,  that  he  is  still  my 
father  ! " 

"  Sir  ! "  exclaimed  the  Earl,  turning  first 
upon  his  son,  "  I  am  your  father  no  longer  ! 
For  you,  Duke,  I  see  how  the  matter  has  gone 
with  this  vile  and  treacherous  knave  whom  I 
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have  fostered  !  But  as  'sure  as  I  am  Earl  of 
Byerdale " 

"  You  are  so  no  longer  ! "  said  a  voice  beside 
him,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  strong  muscular 
hand  was  laid  upon  his  shoulder,  with  a  grasp 
that  he  could  not  shake  off. 

The  Earl  turned  fiercely  round,  and  laid  his 
hand  upon  his  sword ;  but  his  eyes  lighted  in- 
stantly on  the  fine  stern  countenance  of  Colonel 
Green,  who  keeping  his  grasp  firmly  upon  the 
shoulder  of  the  other,  bent  his  dark  eyes  full 
upon  his  face. 

The  whole  countenance  and  appearance  of 
him  whom  we  have  called  the  Earl  of  Byerdale 
became  like  a  withered  flower.  The  colour 
forsook  his  cheeks  and  his  lips :  he  grew  pale, 
he  grew  livid ;  his  proud  head  sunk,  his  knees 
bent,  he  trembled  in  every  limb;  and  when 
Green,  at  length,  pushed  him  from  him,  saying 
in  a  loud  tone  and  with  a  stern  brow,  "  Get 
thee  from  me,  Harry  Sherbrooke!"  he  sank 
into  a  chair,  unable  to  speak,  or  move,  or  sup- 
port himself. 

In  the  mean  time  his  son  had  cast  his  e3'es 
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upon  the  ground,  and  remained  looking  down- 
wards with  a  look  of  pain,  but  not  surprise ; 
while  treading  close  upon  the  steps  of  Colonel 
Green  appeared  Wilton  Brown  with  the  Lady 
Helen  Oswald  clinging  to  rather  than  leaning 
on  his  arm,  and  the  Earl  of  Sunbury  on  her 
right  hand. 

Those  who  were  most  surprised  in  the  room 
were  certainly  the  Duke  and  Lady  Laura,  for 
they  had  been  suddenly  made  witnesses  to  a 
strange  scene  without  having  any  key  to  the 
feelings,  the  motives,  or  the  actions  of  the  per- 
formers therein;  and  the  Duke  gazed  with 
quite  sufficient  wonder  upon  all  he  saw  to 
drown  and  overcome  all  feelings  of  anger  at 
beholding  Wilton  so  unexpectedly  in  the  house 
of  the  Earl  of  Sunbury. 

For  a  moment  or  two  after  the  stern  gesture 
of  Green,  there  was  silence,  as  if  every  one  else 
were  too  much  afraid  or  too  much  surprised  to 
speak ;  and  he  also  continued  for  a  short  space 
gazing  sternly  upon  the  man  before  him,  as  if 
his  mind  laboured  with  all  that  he  had  to  say. 
It  was  not,  however,  to   the  person  whom  his 
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presence  seemed  entirely  to  have  blasted,  that 
he  next  addressed  himself. 

"  My  Lord  of  Sunbury,"  he  said,  "  you  see 
this  man  before  me,  and  you  also  mark  how 
terrible  to  him  is  this  sudden  meeting  with  one 
whom  he  has  deemed  long  dead.  When  last  we 
met,  I  left  him  on  the  shores  of  Ireland  after  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  in  which  I  took  part  and 
he  did  not.  The  ship  in  which  I  was  supposed 
to  have  sailed  was  wrecked  at  sea,  and  every 
soul  therein  perished.  But  I  had  marked  this 
man's  eagerness  to  make  me  quit  my  native 
land,  in  which  I  had  great  duties  to  perform, 
and  I  never  went  to  the  vessel,  in  which,  if  I 
had  gone,  I  should  have  met  a  watery  grave. 
During  the  time  that  has  since  passed,  he  has 
enjoyed  wealth  that  belonged  not  to  him,  a  title 
to  which  he  had  no  claim.  He  has  raised  him- 
self to  power  and  to  station,  and  he  has  abused 
his  power  and  disgraced  his  station,  till  his 
King  is  weary  of  him,  and  his  country  can  en- 
dure him  no  longer.  In  the  mean  while  I  have 
waited  my  time;  I  have  watched  all  his  move- 
ments; I  have   heard  of  all   the  inquiries  he 
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has  set  on  foot  to  prove  my  death,  and  all  the 
investigations  he  instituted,  when  he  found  that 
the  boy  who  was  with  me  had  been  set  on 
shore  again.  I  have  given  him  full  scope  and 
license  to  act  as  he  chose ;  but  I  have  come 
at  length,  to  wrest  from  him  that  which  is  not 
his,  and  to  strip  him  of  a  rank  to  which  he 
has  no  claim.  —  Have  you  any  thing  to  say, 
Harry  Sherbrooke  ? "  he  continued,  fixing  his 
eye  upon  him.  "  Have  you  any  thing  to  say 
against  that  which  I  advance  ?  " 

While  he  had  been  speaking,  the  other  had 
evidently  been  making  a  struggle  to  resume 
his  composure  and  command  over  himself,  and 
he  now  gazed  upon  him  with  a  fierce  and  vin- 
dictive look,  but  without  attempting  to  rise. 

"  I  will  not  deny,  Lennard  Sherbrooke,"  he 
replied,  "  that  I  know  you ;  I  will  not  even 
deny  that  I  know  you  to  be  Earl  of  Byer- 
dale.  But  I  know  you  also  to  be  a  proclaimed 
traitor  and  outlaw,  having  borne  arms  against 
the  lawful  sovereign  of  these  realms,  subjected 
by  just  decree  to  forfeiture  and  attainder ;  and  I 
call  upon  every  one  here  present  to  aid  me  in 
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arresting  you,  and  you  to  surrender  yourself, 
to  take  your  trial  according  to  law  ! " 

"  Weak  man,  give  over  !"  replied  the  Colo- 
nel. *'  All  your  schemes  are  frustrated,  all 
your  base  designs  are  vain.  You  writhe  under 
my  heel,  like  a  crushed  adder,  but,  serpent,  I 
tell  you,  you  bite  upon  a  file.  First,  for  myself, 
I  am  not  a  proclaimed  traitor ;  but  pleading  the 
King's  full  pardon  for  every  thing  in  which  I 
may  have  offended,  I  claim  all  that  is  mine 
own,  my  rights,  my  privileges,  my  long  for- 
gotten name,  even  to  the  small  pittance  of  in- 
heritance, which,  in  your  vast  accessions  of 
property,  you  did  not  even  scruple  to  grasp  at, 
and  which  has  certainly  mightily  recovered 
itself  under.your  careful  and  parsimonious  hand. 
But,  nevertheless,  though  I  claim  all  that  is 
my  own,  I  claim  neither  the  title  nor  the  estates 
of  Byerdale.  Wilton,  my  boy,  stand  forward, 
and  let  any  one  who  ever  saw  or  knew  your 
gallant  and  noble  father,  and  your  mother,  who 
is  now  a  saint  in  heaven,  say  if  they  do  not  see 
in  you  a  blended  image  of  the  two." 

"  He  was  his  natural  child  !  he  was  his  na- 
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lural  child  ! "  cried  Henry  Sherbrooke,  starting 
up  from  his  seat.  "  I  ascertained  it  beyond  a 
doubt !    I  have  proof!     I  have  proof!" 

"  Again,  false  man?  —  Again?"  said  Lennard 
Sherbrooke.  "  Cannot  shame  keep  you  silent? 
— You  have  no  proof !  You  can  have  no  proof ! 
—  You  found  no  proof  of  the  marriage  —  grant- 
ed ;  because  care  was  taken  that  you  should  not. 
But  I  have  proof  sufficient,  sir.  This  lady, 
whom  I  must  call  in  this  land  Mistress  Helen 
Oswald,  though  the  late  King  bestowed  upon 
her  father  and  herself  a  rank  higher  than  that 
to  which  she  now  lays  claim,  was  present  at 
the  private  marriage  of  her  sister  to  my  brother, 
by  a  Protestant  clergyman,  before  Sir  Harry 
Oswald  ever  quitted  England.  There  is  also 
the  woman  servant,  who  was  present  likewise, 
still  living  and  ready  to  be  produced;  and  if 
more  be  wanting,  here  is  the  certificate  of  the 
clergyman  himself,  signed  in  due  form,  toge- 
ther with  my  brother's  solemn  attestation  of 
his  marriage,  given  before  he  went  to  the  fatal 
battle  in  which  he  fell.  To  possess  yourself  of 
these  papers,  of  the  existence  of  which   you 
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yourself  must  have  entertained  some  suspicions, 
you  used  unjustifiable  arts  towards  this  noble 
Earl  of  Sunbury,  which  were  specious  enough 
even  to  deceive  his  wisdom;  but  I  obtained 
information  of  the  facts,  and  frustrated  your 
devices." 

"  Ay,"  said  Harry  Sherbrooke,  '*  through 
my  worthy  son,  doubtless,  through  my  worthy 
son,  who,  beyond  all  question,  used  his  leisure 
hours  in  reading,  privately,  his  father's  letters 
and  despatches,  for  the  great  purpose  of  making 
that  father  a  beggar  ! " 

"  I  call  Heaven  to  witness  ! "  exclaimed  the 
young  gentleman,  clasping  his  hands  together 
eagerly.  —  But  Lord  Sunbury  interposed. 

"  No,  sir,"  he  said,  "  your  son  needed  no 
such  arts  to  learn  that  fact,  at  least ;  for  even 
before  I  sent  over  the  papers  to  you  which  you 
demanded,  I  wrote  to  your  son,  telling  him  the 
facts,  in  order  to  guard  against  their  misappli- 
cation. Unfortunate  circumstances  prevented 
his  receiving  my  letter  in  time  to  answer  me, 
which  would  have  stopped  me  from  sending 
them.      He   communicated  the  fact,  however, 

VOL.  III.  Y 
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to  Colonel  Sherbrooke,  and  tlie  result  has  been 
their  preservation." 

The  unfortunate  man  was  about  to  speak 
again ;  but  Lord  Sunbury  waved  his  hand  mildly, 
saying,  "  Indeed,  my  good  sir,  it  w^ould  be 
better  to  utter  no  more  of  such  words  as  we 
have  already  heard  from  you.  Should  you  be 
inclined  to  contest  rights  and  claims  which  do 
not  admit  of  a  doubt,  it  must  be  in  another 
place  and  not  here.  You  will  remember,  how- 
ever, that  were  you  even  to  succeed,  in  shaking 
the  legitimacy  of  my  young  friend,  the  Earl  of 
Byerdale  here  present,  which  cannot  by  any 
possibility  be  done,  you  would  but  convey  the 
title  and  estates  to  his  uncle  Colonel  Sher- 
brooke,  to  whose  consummate  prudence,  in 
favour  of  his  nephew,  it  is  now  owing  that 
these  estates,  having  been  suffered  to  rest  for  so 
many  years  in  your  hands,  no  forfeiture  has 
taken  place,  which  must  have  been  the  case,  if 
he  had  claimed  them  for  his  nephew  before  this 
period.  Whatever  be  the  result,  you  lose  them 
altogether.  But  I  am  happy  that  it  is  in  my 
power,"  he  added,  advancing  towards  him  whom 
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we  have  hitherto  called  Lord  Sherbrooke,  "  to 
say  that  this  reverse  will  not  sink  your  family 
in  point  of  fortune,  so  much  as  might  be  ima- 
gined. That,  sir,  is  spared  to  you,  by  your 
son's  marriage  with  this  young  lady." 

Caroline  started  up  eagerly  from  the  table, 
gazing  with  wild  and  joyful  eyes  in  the  face  of 
Lord  Sunbury,  and  exclaiming,  "  Have  you, 
have  you  accomplished  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear  young  lady,  I  have,"  replied 
Lord  Sunbury.  "  The  King,  in  consideration 
of  the  old  friendship  which  subsisted  between 
your  father  and  himself,  in  youthful  days,  before 
political  strifes  divided  them,  has  granted  that 
the  estate  yet  unappropriated  shall  be  restored 
to  you,  on  two  conditions,  one  of  which  is  al- 
ready fulfilled  —  your  marriage  with  an  English 
Protestant  gentleman,  and  the  other,  which 
doubtless  you  will  fulfil,  residence  in  this 
country,  and  obedience  to  the  laws.  He  told 
me  to  inform  you,  that  he  was  not  a  man  to 
strip  the  orphan.  You  will  thus  have  compe- 
tence, happy,  liberal  competence." 

Her  husband  pressed  Caroline  to  his  bosom 
Y  2 
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for  a  moment.  But  he  then  walked  round  the 
table,  approached  his  father,  and  kissed  his  hand, 
saying,  in  a  low  voice,  "  My  Lord,  let  a  re- 
pentant son  be  at  least  happy  in  sharing  all 
with  his  father." 

For  once  in  his  life  his  father  was  overcome, 
and  bending  down  his  head  upon  his  son's 
neck  he  wept. 

Lord  Sunbury  gazed  around  him  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  but  then  turning  to  Lady  Helen  Oswald, 
he  said,  "  I  have  much  to  say  to  you,  but  it  must 
be  in   private.     Nevertheless,  even  now,  let  me 
say  that  your  motives  have  been  explained  to 
me ;  that  I  understand  them ;  that  she  who  could 
sacrifice  her  heart's  best  affections  to  a  parent 
in  exile,  in  poverty,  in  sickness,  and  in  sorrow, 
has  a  greater  claim  than  ever  upon  the  heart  of 
every  noble  man.     You  have,  of  old,  deeper 
claims   on  mine,   and   by  the  ring  upon   this 
finger,  by  the  state  of  solitude  in  which  my  life 
has  been   passed,    you    may  judge   that  those 
claims  have  not  been  forgotten  —  Helen  ?  "  he 
added,  taking  her  hand  in  his. 

The  Lady  Helen  turned  her  head  away,  with 
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a  cheek  that  was  glowing  deeply ;  but  her  hand 
was  not  withdra\\Ti,  and  the  fingers  clasped 
upon  those  of  Lord  Sunbury. 

The  Earl  smiled  brightly.  "  And  now  my 
Lord  Duke,"  he  said,  "  I  besought  your  Lord- 
ship about  an  hour  ago  to  suspend  your  deci- 
sion upon  a  point  of  great  importance.  Did  I 
do  right?" 

"  My  Lord,"  answered  the  Duke  gaily,  "  I 
hope  I  am  not  too  quick  this  time;  but  my 
decision  is  already  made.  Wilton,  my  dear 
boy,  take  her  —  take  her  —  I  give  her  to  you 
with  my  whole  heart ! " 


HE    END. 
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